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President Studies Senate Approves 
Enforcement Data $9 5.000 000 for 
e - © 


= Red Cross Work 


Report of Wickersham) Com- 
|Appropriation Is Placed in 


VOL. V. NO. 271 


Relief Measures 


Growth i 
O of International Trade 0 he: acai dias 


Is Retarded by Falling Prices 


| Value of Business of Some Countries Declined 20 Per Cent 
During First Six Months of 1930, According to 
New Volume of Commerce Yearbook 


Federal Reserve 
Reviews Efforts 
To Ease Money 


Purchased During Year Sub- 


mission to Be*Sent ‘to 
Congress Jan. 20. . 
Steet 'Tells Senate Subcommittee 


MEASURES adopted in agricultural 
Statement of a Positive 


and industrial areas to remedy 


PRESIDENT HOOVER received Jan. 


stantial Amounts of: Fed- 
eral Government Securi- 
ties and Reduced Rates 


Wotes Continuance 


Of Business Decline | 


January Statement of Banking) 


System Details Depression 
In Activity of Major In- 
dustries 


Federal reserve credit policy 
throughout the year 1930 was di- 
rected toward assisting in the main- 
tenance of easy conditions in the 
money market, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for January, 
just released for publication. The 
methods employed were the purchase 
of substantial amounts of United 
States securities, and rate reduc- 
tions. The rediscount rate at the 
New York bank now stands at 2 per 
cent, the lowest in the history of the 
System. The effect on the general 
situation of this rate and of the re- 
ductions in recent weeks at the 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and Boston banks, will not become 
apparent until later, the bulletin de- 
clares. 

Almost all branches of industry, 
in the second half of 1930, saw a 


continuance of the decline in busi- | 
ness activity whieh began in mid-| 


summer: of 1929, according to the re- 
view. Employment fell off, and the 
total income of both wage earners 
and farmers decreased. 
. Major Groups Which Suffered 
The major groups of American indus- 
tries which have suffered from the 18- 
month period of declining activity, the 
bulle| announces, are building, auto- 
owe and. steel, with accessories, and 
¢ railroads. At “the end of the year, 
the output of factories and mines was 
about two-thirds as large as at the peak 
activity 18 months earlier, and smaller 


? 1922 


an at any time since the Spring of 


Production by American factories since 
1899 has increased at the rate of about 
3.5 per cent a year, the bulletin shows 
by a chart of manufacturing activity, and 
in 1929, with output at the highest level 
of the post-war period, the physical vol- 
ume of goods produced by the factories 
was three times as large as at the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

Foreign Trade Smaller 

The dollar volume of American for- 
eign trade in 1930 was approximately 28 
per cent smaller than in 1929, and smaller 
than in any other recent year since 1922. 
Estimates indicate, the bulletin contin- 
ues, that the year’s results for a large 
group of important industrial corpora- 
tions will show profits of from 30 to 40 
per cent less than for preceding years. 

The review of the month follows in 
full text: 

In November and December there was 
a further decline in output and in em- 
ployment in most manufacturing indus- 
tries. Wholesale prices for many im- 
portant commodities also continued to 
decline during the last two months of 
the year. 

Business activity, which began to re- 
cede in midsummer of 1929, after the 
rapid expansion of the preceding year 
and a half, continued to decline at a 
rapid rate during the last half of 1930, 
following a brief recovery in the Spring. 
Almost all branches of industry shared 
in the decline. Employment declined, 
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edrafted Proposal 
Offered to Aid Idle 


Advance Planning of Public 
Works Suggested to Senate 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
Jan. 19 introduced in the Senate a re- 
drafted bill (S. 5776) for advance plan- 
ning of public works to stabilize industry 
and aid in preventing unemployment in 
times of business depression. 

Stating that the bill represents the 
agreement of the conferees of the Sep- 
ate and the House on a similar bill ‘he 
previously introduced, Senator Wagner 
announced he would ask for immediate 
action upon it in both Houses as if it 
were a conference report. 

The measure would establish a Fed- 
eral employment. stabilization board to 
be composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary cf Commerce, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Labor. This board would 
keep the President informed of busi- 
ness and employment conditions on the 
basis of which the President would make 
recommendations to Congress for sup- 
plemental appropriations in times of 
need, for the following projects: High- 
ways, River and Harbor Construction, 
Flood Control and Public Buildings, 

Six-year Building Plan 

The bill directs the working out by 
construction agencies in the various 
Government departments of a 6-year 
plan for ‘construction. 

A statement by Senator Wagner 
regarding the bill follows in full text: 
. There was doubt as to whether or not 
the conferees had the power to make a 
number of changes in the original bil! 

] phat were thought advisable. To avoid 
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REDUCED purchasing power caused 

by the decline in prices throughout 
the world slackened the increased move- 
ment of international trade in the lat- 
ter half of 1929, the downward trend con- 
tinuing into 1930 with the trade of some 
of the major countries declining 20 per 
cent in valuation in the first six months 
of the year, according to Volume II of 
the 1930 Commerce Yearbook issued 
| Jan. 19 by the Department of Commerce. 





| according to the Yearbook, approximated 
$68,530,000,000 which was an increase 
of 1.6 per cent from the previous year. 
The physical volume of trade, however, 
recorded a greater increase than the 
gain in valuation, as prices averaged 
lower than during 1928. 





separately with recent economic condi- 
tions and statistical information cover- 
ing 66 foreign countries, the volume is 
expected to be of service to American 
business in the promotion of foreign 
trade and of safe investment of capital 


Standards Adopted _ 
For Canned Foods 


To Aid Housewives 


McNary-Mapes -Act Should 
Enable Buyer Definitely 
To Determine Quality, 
Federal Specialist Says 


ards for canned foods, is the first exgmple 
of a great industry imposing on itself 
“drastic legislative requirements,” and 
it should be helpful to the housewife in 
selecting foods, Dr. P. B. Dunbar, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, said today in an address 
at the armmual convention of the National 
Canners’ Association in Chicago. 7 
The Department of Agriculture has 
definitely determined that the expression 
“Legal— Wholesome,” proposed for use 
on the labels of substandard products, 
will not be required, Dr. Dunbar assured 
the convention. 





tive standards issued by the Department 
for canned peas, peaches, and pears. 
Some phrase indicating that the product 


Quality But Legal.” 
Purpose of Labels 

“A housewife with a limited budget 
should be enabled, under the terms of 
this act,” Dr. Dunbar said, “by an in- 
telligent reading of the substandard 
labeling, to purchase a product within 
the reach of her pocketbook which will 
carry the nutritive if not the esthetic 
value of standard canned food products, 
and she should be able to buy it with- 
out having created in her mind the sus- 
picion that she is purchasing something 
unfit for her family’s consumption.” His 
address follows in full text: 

Although textually brief, the McNary- 
Mapes amendment to the Food and 
Drugs Act has offered many interesting 
and perplexing questions in working out 
the practical application of the measure 
to the products of your industry. Much 
of what I am going to say to you on this 
subject today has been said at one place 
or another where the amendment has 
been discussed. It has seemed to me, 
however, in this meeting where those so 
vitally interested in the measure are 
gathered for conference, it is wholly ap- 
propriate to summarize, so far as is pos- 
sible, all information of a general char- 
acter that we have’been able to accumu- 
late about this enactment. 

When on July 8, 1930, the President 
signed the McNary-Mapes amendment, 
the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was assigned a task of tremendous 
magnitude. We were under no illusions 
about the difficulty of the task at any 
time during the period when the meas- 
ure was under consideration. We rec- 
ognized then and recognize now, how- 
ever, the merits of this piece of legisla- 
tion and were not unwilling to assume 
the added burden of its enforcement, be- 
lieving that it offered a materially in- 
creased protection to the American con- 
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The value of world trade during 1929, | 


Including a series of sections dealing | 


in foreign countries, according to a let-| 


Chicago, Ill, Jan. 19.—The McNary-| 
| Mapes Act, providing for Federal stand- | 


Objection was raised to) 
this expression at a hearing on the tenta- | 


is legal will be needed, however, Dr. Dun- | 
bar said, suggesting the expression “Low | 


ter of submittal to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, from William 
L. Cooper, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which 
prefaces the publication, : 

According to a summary of the year’s 
world trade contained in the Yearbook, 
“rationalization” of industry made fur- 
ther progress during 1929 in foreign 
countries as shown by larger interna- 
tional sales of agricultural and industrial 
machinery. European countries con- 
|tinued their efforts to supply a larger 
part of their own needs and increased 
their imports less than 1 per cent while 
raising their exports more than 3 per 
| cent, 

The United States share of the total 
world exports was nearly 16 per cent 
and of imports 12.4 per cent, an increase 
over 1928 in each case, according to a 
summary which follows in full text: 


International Trade Decline 


| In the first half of 1929 internationai 
trade increased in value at a rate of 
nearly 4 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1928. \The rate of progress 
slackened in the second half of 1929 and 
disappeared altogether toward the end 
of the year. The aggregate value of 
world trade for 1929 was less than 2 
per cent above the figures for 1928. The 
| year was marked by a continued fall in 
the prices of commodities, chiefly food- 
stuffs and raw materials. The fall of 
prices reduced the purchasing power of 
|the producing countries, and interna- 
tional trade decreased both in volume 
end value. The downward trend con- 
| tinued in 1930, when the trade of some 
;of the most important countries for the 


with the same period of 1929. 
The aggregate value of world trade, 


] 
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Fewer Cargo Ships 
Under Construction 


Report Shows This Country 
Built: 410 Per Cent of 


World Tonnage 


|chant ship building in Great Britain and 
Ireland the total in the chief maritime 
countries was lower on Dec. 31 than at 
jany time since 1926, the Department of 
Commerce stated Jan. 19. 


| The United States at the close of last 
| year was building about 10 per cent of 
the world’s tonnage, ranking second to 
Great Britain and Ireland with 39 per 
cent, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full Text: 


The volume of merchant shipping un- 
der construction in the principal mari- 
time countries of the world (not includ- 
jing Russia) on Dec. 31, 1930, was lower 
than at any time since the end of 1926, 
due to a sharp decline in the work in 
the shipyards of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, according to the Commerce De- 
|partment’s Transportation Division. The 
j volume for the December quarter shows 
a decrease of 243,000 gross tons, the 
decline for Great Britain and Ireland 
alone being 207,000 tons. 

As compared with the total shipping 
under construction throughout the world 
just before the war, the present total 
of 2,326,000 gross tons shows a de- 
crease of 836,000 gross tons. The ship- 
yards of the United States, however, are 
building nearly 85,000 tons more than 
they were before the war. 

During the quarter ended Dec. 31 last 
American shipyards showed a gain in 
work on hand of about 20,000 gross 
tons. Small gains were reported for 
Germany, Sweden and Denmark; while, 
in adddition to the decrease reported 
for Great Britain and Ireland, there 
were declines in France, Italy, The Neth- 
erlands, and Japan. 

Comparisons of the volume of ship- 
building during ‘the past two quarters 
in the chief groups of countries are 
shown by the following figures, in gross 
tons, the Dec. 31 figures standing first, 
followed by the Sept. 30 figures (in pa- 
rentheses): Great Britain and Ireland, 
908,902 (1,116,746); United States, 
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Fifty-one Selected Cities Report 


Declines in Retail Food Costs 


ETAIL food prices were 3 per cent 
** lower on Dec, 15 than on Nov. 15, 
according to a statement issued Jan. 
19 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor. De- 
creases on 28 articles ranged from 30 
per cent for oranges to less than 0.5 
per cent for chuck roast and oleomar- 
garine. Cabbage, with a 9 per cent 
gain, was the only article to increase 
in price, it was pointed out. Thirteen 
articles remained unchanged. 

Fifty-one representative cities re- 
ported that food was cheaper both for 
the month ended Dec. 15 and the year 
ended on that date. 

Wholesale prices, including those of 
food, continued to drop in December, 
raising the purchasing power of the 
1926 dollar to $1.276, the Bureau re- 
ported, Wholesale foods were selling 
at 414 per cent under the November 
level. Although most grains, as well 


as beef cattle and lambs, sold some- 
what higher at wholesale in December, 
a drop of 5 per cent was shown for 
the farm products group. Other com- 
modity groups which declined were 
hides and skins, fuel and lighting ma- 


and drugs, and housefurnishing goods, 
raw materials, semi-rhanufactured 
commodities and finished articles aver- 
aged lower, it was stated. 

The summary issued by the Depart- 
ment covering retail prices follows in 
full text: 

Retail prices of food, December, 
1930: Retail food prices in the United 
States, as reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, showed a de- 
crease of about 3 per cent on Dec. 
15, 1930, when compared with Noy, 15, 
1930, and a decrease of about 13 per 


] 





» 
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Because of a marked decrease in mer- | 


terials, building materials, chemicals | 


19 the report of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement on enforcement of the laws 


of the United States. The document, 
comprising 268 printed pages, was 
laid before the President by the Chair- 
man of the Commission, George W. 
Wickersham, who called at the White 
House for that purpose. 

At the White House, it was stated 
orally Jan. 19 that the report probably 
would be transmitted to Congress by 
President Hoover at noon Jan. 20 and | 
would be released for publication im- | 
mediately upon its receipt by Con- | 
gress. President Hoover, it was said, 
expects to tramsmit the report to Con- 
= aceompanied by a letter from 

im. 

President Hoover devoted himself 
almost exclusively Jan. 19 to a study 
of the report, curtailing his engage- 
ments for the day. 


Navy Building Bills 
F avorably Reported 
To House and Senate 


Committee of Latter Branch 
Votes to Provide Cruiser | 


Which Was Omitted by 


House Committee 


! 


| 
| 


Construction of one aircraft carrier, | 


S. 5288) reported to the Senate Jan. | 
{19 by the Senate Committee on Naval | 
| Affairs. 


arma-)| 


| terms of the bill, including armor, 
lim- | 


ment, ammunition, and airplanes, is 
ited to $27,650,000. 
Cost of the flying-deck cruiser, includ- 


s : : . | ; 
ing the same accouternients, is limited | relic 


3 


is limited top? 


to $20,780,000. 


nen cost of theo« : 
605,800, white y es Wil 
cost not to exceéd $4;400,000 ae 


| Houset Omitted Cruiser 

|_ The House naval construction bill (H. 
R. 14688) favorably reported Jan. 17 
omits the one cruiser to cost $16,605,000 
carried in the Senate measure, but oth- 
jerwise is identical. Both bills amend 
the Aircraft Construction Act of June 
24, 1926, so that Section I, paragraph 6, 
will read as follows: és 

“During the fiscal year"1932, and dur- 
ing each fiscal year thereafter, not to 
exceed the number of airplanes re- 
quired to maintain the authorized num- 
ber of useful airplanes to be employed 
in the Navy as defined in paragraph 7 
of this act.” 

Aircraft Carriers 

“Our Navy is farther behind in air- 
craft carriers than in any other type of 
ships, compared to the navies of the 
nations signatory to the treaty,” accord- 
ing to the House Committee report. “Our 
present effective carriers consist of the 
“Lexington” and “Saratoga,” converted 
battle cruisers.” 

In reference to the flying-deck cruiser 
proposed in-the bill, the report says that 
no ship of this type has yet been con- 
structed by any nation, but that the 
United States naval authorities believe 
the possibilities of this type are so great | 
that in the future it may radically modify 
the battle deck construction. 

It adds, in this reference, that this| 
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Wages for Farming 


Labor Show Decline} 


Supply of Workers Gains, Fed-| 
eral Statistics Reveal 


The general level of farm wages de- 
clined in the last quarter of 1930 to the 
lowest level for Jan. 1 since 1923, the 
first year in which quarterly records 
|were kept, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated Jan. 19. The average for 
1930 was the lowest since 1922. The 
Department’s summary of farm labor 
conditions follows in full text: 

A sharp increase in the supply of farm | 
labor, together with a further decline 
in the demand for farm workers, forced 
the index of the general level of farm 
wages for Jan. 1, 1931, to the lowest | 
level on record for that date during the 
period in which it has been computed | 
quarterly (1923-1931). The wage in-| 
dex, at 129 per cent.of the prewar level 
on the first of the year, was 21 points 
down from Oct. 1, 1930, 29 points under 
a year ago, and 8 points below Jan. 1, 
|1923. The seasonal decline of 21 points 
from Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 was the largest 
recorded between those two dates and 
compared with an average seasonal de-| 
leline of 13.9 points for the correspond- | 
|ing period during the preceding five! 
| years. | 

Day wages of farm workers not pro-| 
vided with board averaged $1.87 for the | 
country as a whole on Jan. 1, while the 
division averages ranged from $2.99 
per day for the north Atlantic States 
to $1.25 in the south-central division. 
Scattered reports have been received in- 
dicating that laborers are willing to 
work in many localities merely for their 
bed and board. 

It is not. surprising, therefore, that 
| wages paid hired farm labor during 1930 
laveraged lower than in any year since | 
|1922. The weighted average index of | 
\farm wages for last year indicated a 
| level 152 per cent of prewar, as com-| 
}pared to 170 in 1929 and 146 per cent} 
jot prewar in 1922. } 








Annual Supply Bill of In- 
terior Department by Vote 
Of 56 to 27 


President Criticized 
By Sponsors of Plan 


Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, | 
Fails in Effort to Delay 
Action Until Organization’s | 
Drive Is Completed 


Funds to the amount of $25,000,000 to} 
be used by the American National Red 
Cross for relief purposes were placed in 
the annual supply bill for the Depart-| 
ment of the Interior by the Senate Jan. 
19. The vote by which the action was 
taken was 56 ayes and 27 nays. 

Inclusion of the funds was accom- | 
plished by the adoption of the amend- | 
ment, sponsored by Senators Robinson, | 
of Arkansas, and Black, of Alabama | 
(Dems.), and over the 6pposition ee 
by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylivania Senator had succeeded 
in obtaining reconsideration of the vote 
by which the amendment previously had 
been placed in the bill in an effort to de- 
lay final action on it until the Red Cross 
campaign for funds, now under way, was 
completed, but was defeated in his at- | 
tempts. | 

Vote Is Delayed 

Disposition of the 

amendment cleared the way for final ac- 





passage of the meas- 
ure was delayed. 


Before the on the amendment 


vote 


was taken Senator Reed entered a mo- 
tion to delay consideration of the amend- 
ment and the bill until Feb. 9, om after 


Robinson-Black | 


| first six months declined as much as 20|0ne flying-deck cruiser, one cruiser and! tion on the appropriation bill (H. R.| 
per cent or more in value as compared mg submarines is authcrized in a bill | 14675) but a vote on 


| that was to increase the total carried by | 
| Cost of the aircraft carrier, under the| the bill from $69,000,000 to $94,000,009 | offered to provide wheat and cotton on 


conditions during the present emer- 
gency have been accepted as having 
“permanent constructive value and will 
probably continue in force after the 
depression is ended, it was announced 
orally Jan. 19 by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 
Describing the Committee’s activi- 
ties in south central States, Capt. John 
F. Lucey, regional advisor for this 
area, reported that in dealing with the 
unemployment problem a number of 
changes have been effected which may 
have lasting application. He cited as 
an outstanding example the adoption 
of three 8-hour shifts in the oil indus- 
try instead of the former two shifts 
of 12 hours each, thus providing em- 
ployment for a third more men. The 
industry believes it will never go back 
to the old system, Capt. Lucey said. 
The oil industry has cooperated in 
every way, he said, with the Commit- 
tee’s efforts. The change to the 8-hour 
shift has been put into effect in a num- 
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Farm Board Offers 


Credit to Agencies 
In Drought Areas 


Raw Wheat and Cotton May | 


Be Exchanged for Finish- 
ed Products Under Plan 
Announced by Mr. Legge 


The Federal Farm Board on Jan, 19 


Policy by Congress Need- 
ed in Present Situation 


Many Failures Cited 
In Rural Communities 


Examination of Affiliated In- 
vestment Companies. by 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Is Recommended — 


Positive declaration of a national 
| policy for the further extension of 
|branch banking is essential in the 
present situation, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, John W. Pole, told the 
| Subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
jand Currency Committee Jan. 19 at 
the opening of the hearings which it 
is conducting under the authority of 
a resolution (S. Res. 71). Mr. Pole 
explained that he has heretofore rec- 
ommended trade area branches for 
national banks in his annual reports 
for 1929 and 1930, and at hearings 
| before the House Banking and Cur- 
| rency Committee last Spring. 


| Eugene Meyer, aeting governor of 
| the Federal Reserve Board, who was 
scheduled to appear before the sub- 
committee, of which Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, is chairman, was 
| present at the hearing, but his ap- 
pearance as a witness was post- 
poned, Senator Glass explaining that 
| Since Mr. Meyer’s appointment to the 
| Federal Reserve Board had not yet 
been acted upon by the Senate, there’ 
were obvious reasons for postponing 





credit to counties, cities, States, or other 
Government agencies, or the Red Cross, 


the Red Cross drive for $10,000,000 for) to alleviate distress in drought-stricken 


is 
Nebraska, made a point of order on 
ich he was Sustat 

— The “second” attenipt 


f had ended. He was defeated on| regions. 
plan when Senator (Norris (Rep.), | 


| 


P __. | Board, 
to delay’ a vote) had not Been dé 


Alexander Legge, chairman . of 


stated orally: that, while | 
Sr aR spe ened 


was in the form of an amendment by/no interest would be charged, and pay- 


Senator Reed to the 


Robinson-Black | ment, at the market price, could be made 


amendment which would have provided|as funds became available to the pur- 


that the appropriation was to become 
available only in event the Red Cross 
call for $10,000,000 had not been suc-| 
cessful by Feb. 9. 


rejected, the vote being 30 ayes and 53] it, and he can pay for it later.” 
| Payne is chairman of the American Red! 


nays. 

Debate on the proposal to include 
funds for the Red Cross developed argu- 
ments for and against extension of aid) 
by the Federal Government, assertions 
that the policy would “break down” the 
traditions of the Red Cross, declarations 
that the American Government had 
helped foreign sufferers by direct appro- 
priations, and discussions pro and con 
on the effect of a dole. | 

President Criticized 

The sponsors of the amendment as- 
sailed the opposition to it from many 
angles and the President and majority 
leaders of the Senate drew criticism from 
them, while the opposition to the amend- 
ment embraced pleas to avoid establish- 
ment of a policy that would lead to more 
frequent calls for help from the Federai 
Government. 

The roll call on the Robinson-Clark 
amendment follows: Yeas, 56. 

Democrats: (35) Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Bratton, Brock, Broussard, Cara- 
way, Connally, Copeland, Dill, Fletcher, 
George, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, 
Hayden, Heflin, Kendrick, McGill, Mc- 


ison, Pittman, Robinson of | , ; ‘ 4 
Kellar, Morrison, Pitts . |assistance be given in meeting the re- 


Arkansas, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, 
Thomas of Oklahoma, Trammell, Tya- 
ings, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Walsh of Montana, Wheeler, Williamson. 

Republicans: (20) Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Capper, Couzens, Cutting, 
Frazier, Hatfield, Howell, Jones, Kean, 
La Follette, McMaster, McNary, Norris 
Nye, Paine, Schall, Shortridge, Thomas, 
of Idaho. 

Farmer Labor: (1) Shipstead. 

Nays: (27). 

Democrats: None. 

Republicans: (27) Bingham, Dale, 
Deneen, Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Golds- 
borough, Gould, Hale, Hastings, Herbert, 
Keyes, Metcalf, Morrow, Moses, Oddie, 
Partridge, Patterson, Phipps, Reed, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Townsend, Vandenberg, 
Walcott, Watson. : 

In support of his motion to make the 
Robinson - Black amendment a special 
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chasing agencies. 
“If John Barton Payne wants a train- 
load of wheat,” Mr. Legge said, “all he 


This proposal was | will have to do is tell us and he will get | 


Mr. 


Cross. 
Ample Supplies 


_ The stabilization corporations dealing | 
|in cotton and wheat have ample supplies 


on hand, Mr. Legge said, and there is 
no danger of infringing on its pledges 


\to retain a certain amount through the 
lcrop year. 


The Board is willing to do anything 


| it can under the law to help in the relief 


work, Mr. Legge said, but the law for- 
bids it to make donations to any c¢ use. 
The price of the wheat or cotton at the 
time of delivery will govern. He did not 
think consumption of the two commodi- 


'ties would be stimulated materially by 


the arrangement so as to affect markets. 


Samuel R, McKelvie, member of the 
Board, stated orally that the wheat or 
cotton could be exchanged for finished 
products after it is obtained by the gov- 
ernmental agencies or the Red Cross, 
pointing out that any miller would be 
glad to exchange flour ‘or wheat. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

In response to numerous requests that 


|quirements for food and clothing in the 


| cotton. 


drought-stricken communities, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board announced today (Jan. 


19) that it is ready and willing to maked 


available immediately any quantities of 
stabilization wheat and cotton that may 
be needed. 

While under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act such supplies cannot be donated, 
the Board will cause the stabilization 
corporations to furnish their commodi- 
ties to any responsible unit of Govern- 
ment or to the American Red Cross upon 
easy terms, which will enable these agen- 
cies to promptly alleviate distress. 

The Board is aware that wheat and 
cotton are not adequate to meet the 
situation, but these products can readily 
be exchanged for the processed com- 
modities that are derived from grain and 
The stabilization corporations 
will render every assistance in effectively 
carrying out the proposal here made. 


Present Outbreak of Influenza 
Declared Not to Be Epidemic 


EVERE outbreaks of influenza are 
occurring in various portions of the 
country but the disease = not “oeed 
epidemic proportions, it was statec 
arally jem 19 by the Public Health 
Service. : 
According to reports from the Navy 
Department outbreaks have occurred 
at Quantico where 162 cases have been 
hospitalized and at Annapolis where 
approximately 90 cadets and officers 
have been taken ill, it was stated. 
The city of New York telegraphed 
an increase of 370 cases over the pre- 
vious week, the Service stated, and 
South Carolina reported a total of 890 
cases for the week ended dan. 10. The 
following additional information was 
furnished by the Service: : 
The epidemic of influenza and grippe 
which according to press accounts is 
sweeping across Europe has not as yet 


‘ 


“A 


taken any appreciable hold in this 
country, telegraphic reports from State 
health officers reveal. However, there 
has been reported a slight increase 
over the number of cases last year, and 
there have been a number of outbreaks 
in various portions of the country. 
Increases have been found in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas and California. 
Influenza and other respiratory dis- 
eases are most prevalent in congested 
areas; hence, because New York State 
and Pennsylvania do not report on in- 
fluenza, a complete picture of the 
situation in this country is not avail- 
able. Throughout the country, with 
the exception of those States not re- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.) 
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his testimony. 
Problem Declared National 

Mr. Pole, ina prepared statement, 
summarized his position on branch bank- 
ing as including a belief that such 
$ t oinmerch, efter ¥ duall 

© give rural communities the beneft 
| of the best type of banking that has 
| been developed; and a conviction that 
| the problem is national in scope and Con- 
gress alone has the power to make ef- 
fective such a policy. (The full text of 
his statement is printed on page 2.) 

The majority of recent bank failures, 
Mr. Pole declared, have been in the 
rural communities, where small unit 
banks are common, banks of a type, 
|which, in his opinion, cannot secure a 
| sufficient volume and diversification of 
| business to make their operation profit- 
|able. “On the other hand,” he continued, 
“we have developed in the large commer- 
cial centers a type of banking which is 
| fundamentally strong and efficient. They 
hold the bulk of the banking resources 
of the country and they are the real sup- 
port of the Federal Reserve System.” 

The depression of 1930 has not af- 
fected the large city banks to any se- 
rious extent, Mr. Pole asserted. Fail- 
ures of city banks may be regarded as 
|exceptional, and each one traced to some 
abnormal situation, he added; whereas 
in the case of country bank failures 
|“there is evidence of a general break- 
|down in that system of banking which 
|ealls for positive remedial action.” 
Congress could not confer branch bank 


| [Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 
Slide at Niagara Falls 
Ascribed to Erosion 


Slips Expected, According to 
Official of Geological Survey 


The collapse of tons of rock from the 
brink of Niagara Falis just off Luna 
Island on the American side Jan. 17 is 
}a normal geological happening and prob- 
lably will not alter the contour of the 
| cataract, the Acting Director of the Gea- 
logical Survey, W. C. Mendenhall, stated 
}orally Jan. 19. 
| Spectacular breaks of this kind, al- 
{though sudden in appearance, result 
}from a long process of erosion under- 
|mining the softer layers of rock under 
|the limestone shelf at the top, it was 
| stated, A massive layer of hard, com- 
| pact limestone overlies several hundred 
| feet of relatively soft shales, which when 
|gouged out by the whirling water de- 
|prive the upper strata of support and 
|cause it to topple, Mr. Mendenhall ex- 
plained. 

Additional information relative to ero- 
}sion at the Falls made available by Mr, 
| Mendenhall follows: 

Certain geologic conditions explain the 
| making of the gerge and the recession of 

the falls. A formal report on the extent 
of the recent dislodgment of rock has 
not been received by the Survey but in- 
formation already available indicates 
that it is quite a normal happening. It 
is in keeping with the whole geological 
history of the recession of the falls, 

The strata in the Niagara gorge are 
nearly horizontal. They slip southward 
only 20 feet to the mile. This coupled 
with the arrangement of the hard and 
soft lavers provides the conditoins for 
| keeping the water constantly feeding 
| vertically from an overhanging ledge 
| during a long period of recession, ’ 





The falls in the vicinity of Luna Island,* 


' which is next to Goat Island, has had a 
maximum recession from 175 feet to 200 
feet at the center of the curve. This 
is a much slighter retreat than that at 
Horseshoe Falls. 

During the past 90 years, Horseshoe 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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To Meet Report 
‘House to Receive 10 Pro- 
*  posals Based on Com- 


mittee Recommendations, 
Says Representative Fish 











é 





* Proposals which would carry out 10 
of the 14 recommendations mad® in the 
‘report of the special House Committee 
‘investigating communist activities Jan. 
“17 probably will be introduced in the 
House during the coming week, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by Representa- 
tive Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
_chairman of the committee, Jan. 19. 
‘(The full text of the committee recom- 
mendations appeared as section of the is- 
sue of Jan. 19.) 
The first of the bills to be introduced 
resultant from the investigation was 
filed in the House Jan. 17 by Repre- 
sentative Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheel- 
,ing, W. Va., a member of the commit- 
tee. This was the bill (H. R. 16296) 
for the exclusion and expulsion from 
this country of alien communists. 
Mr. Fish stated that he will intro- 
duce one measure which would enlarge 
»the authority of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice for 


. 


the purpose of investigating and keep- | 


3516) 





First Broadcast of Music Made in 1907 When Fleet Was 
On World Trip, Assistant Secretary of Navy 
Jahncke States 


——-. 


The American people are becoming 
“more and more radiominded” and the 
art of broadcasting, at the same time “is 
being developed beyond the imagination 
of its founders,” the Assistant Sécretary 
of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, de- 
clared Jan, 19 in an address over the net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, from Washington. 

With his topic “The Navy’s Part in the 





why the Navy has taken such an active 
interest in the development of radio in 
the United States. 

It will be recalled that the Navy is 
the first line of defense of the Nation, 
whose duty it is to protect your home 
and mine from foreign aggression and 
also to regulate the rights of its citizens 
and their property at home and abroad. 

In order to do this effectively, it has 


Development of*Radio,” the Assistant | been found necessary to maintain a num- 
Secretary explained that @s*early.as 1900| ber of men of war of different ty 
|the Navy began its development work.in| which are 
what then was termed wireless. “As the! squadrons, controlled from Washington 
Navy has béen an important factor in|through our fleet commanders. 
|the growth of the steel industry in the| operations of the present day 


pes 
organized into fleets and 


Naval 
involve 
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Bills Being Drawn Navy’s Part in Development 

Of Broadcasting Discussed | |, Requested to 
| 





Shipping Board | 


| 


BORAT Baars 





Aid Coal Trade 


Maritime Group Ask Pay- 
ments Approximating 
Difference in American 
and Foreign Rates 





Resolutions, pointing out that “a sub- 
stantial amount of American tonnage” 
is now lying idle and that shippers have 
been unable to compete for orders in the 
coal trade, have been filed with the Ship- 
ping Board by the Maritime Association 
of the Port! of New York, it was stated 
| orally Jan. 19 at the Board. 
Requests are made in the resolutions, 
| which wefe made public at the office of 
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Building Contracts Awarded 


HOUSE RENTS In 
PER CENT OF 1913 
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For Rock Slides 
At Niagara Falls 


Slips Are to Be Expected 
When Waters Undermine 
Hard Top Shelf, Says Of- 
ficial of Geological Unit 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

Falls has receded approximately 300 
feet. The recession during the past 55 
years has been about 200 feet, while that 
of the past 25 years has been about 50 
feet. This is the approximate maxi- 
mum retreat and is measured from the 
center of the curse. 


What takes place during this process 








| United States,” he said, so has the Navy|the control of hundreds of ships 


|at Horseshoe Falls where the water is 


| even to a greater extent played a leading 
| role in the development of radio.” 
The Navy also was a pioneer in the 
|art of broadcasting, Mr. Jahncke told 
| his audience. Navy operators first broad- 
}east music when President Roosevelt 
sent the fieet around the world in 1907, 
| by placing phonographs in front ef their | 
| telephone microphones. This music was 
| picked up by the other ships of the Navy 
by commercial ships, and by shore sta-| 
tions. Broadcasting itself was commer- 
|cially instituted in 1920 by Station 
KDKA, at Pittsburgh, he said. 

The meteoric rise of broadcasting as 





with the revolu-|an industry, Mr. Jahncke said, can be! 
ctivities of the | guaged from statistics of last year. To 
| bring radio aaee home, oe 
to the recommendation of the Com- | ™ately $50,000,000 was expended by 
cine Su the “restriction of, or elimina-| firms in sponsoring features, and in 
tion of, the use of secret codes or ciphers | money spent for the operation and per- 
with any government with which the | sonnel of stations. Besides this money 
United States has no diplomatic rela-| invested in the home for the purchase of 
tions, and its trade agencies,” Mr. Fish | receiving equipment last year totaled 
said that he will take that matter up | $400,000,000. 
with State Department officials, and if| An authorized summary of Assistant 


ing in constant touch 
tionary propaganda and a 
communists in this country. 






it is believed advisable he will introduce 
a measure to carry out that recom- 
* mendation. 
Postal Supervision Asked 

On Jan. 19 Representative Eslick 

(Dem.), of Pulaski, Tenn., a member of 
. the Committee, introduced in a bill the 
two following recommendations of the 
Committee: 

“(a) Amend post office laws to declare 
nonmailable all newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, circulars, etc., published, writ- 
ten or produced, advocating revolution- 
ary communism. 

“(b) Amend interstate commerce laws 
to prohibit transportation of newspa- 
pers, magazines, pamphlets, circulars, 
etc., advocating revolutionary com- 
-munism.” 

Mr. Eslick’s bill reads in full text: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that every news- 
paper, magazine, pamphlet, picture, print 
sor engraving published, written or pro- 
duced in support of or advocating com- 
munism, or the principles of communism, 
are hereby declared to be nonmailable. 


“Any person depositing in the mails | 
any matter in violation of this provision | 
shall be punished by a fine of not more | 


than $1,000 or to imprisonment of not 
more than three years, or both. 

“Sec. 2. Matter declared to be non- 
mailable by section 1 of this act shall 
not be transported in interstate com- 
merce. Any person shipping or offering 
for shipment in interstate commerce 
any such matter shall be punished by 
fine of not more than $1,000 or to im- 
prisonment for not more than three 
years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. Any person or carrier know- 
ingly accepting for shipment in_inter- 
state commerce any matter, the shipment 
of which is prohibited by this act shall 
be punished by fine or not more than 
$500 or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both.” 


Beside the bill which Mr. Bachmann | the reliability of these vessels and also| 
decrease the high maintenance cost of | 


already has introduced, Mr. Fish stated 
that the former also will introduce in 
the near future measures designed to put 
into legislative form the following com- 
mittee recommendations: 


“(a) Provide for additional appropri- | 


ations to the Bureau of Immigration for 
vigorous handling of deportation cases. 

“(b) Amend the naturalization 
so as to forbid the naturalization of a 
communist. 

“(c) Amend the naturalization laws so 
as to cancel the United States citizen- 
ship of a communist.” 

Many Suggestions Made 

Representative Hall (Dem.), 
tiesburg, Miss., a member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Fish said, will introduce a 
measure to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee for the “enact- 
ment of a Federal law to prosecute com- 
munists or other persons, organizations, 
newspapers, etc., in the spreading 
false rumors for the purpose of causing 
runs on banks.” 

As to the remaining Committee recom- 
mendations, Mr. Fish stated that they 
were more in the form of suggestions 
than recommendations, with the excep- 
tion of that which would place an em- 


bargo on the importation of manganese! 


from Soviet Russia into this country. 
This recommendation would be carried 
put under the provisions of a bill already 
pending introduced in the Senate, he 
said. 


Correction Made in Report 





On Communistic Activities | 


Public retraction of the use of the 
name of the Federated Press as among 
organizations under communist control 
has been made by Representative Nelson 
(Rep.), of Augusta, Me.. a majority 
member of the House Committee Inves- 
tigating Communistic Activities in the 
United States. 


Mr. Nelson submitted an individual re- | 
port as a member of that Committee and} 


the draft, as given to the press, published 
on page 18 in the supplement of 
issue of The United States Daily 
Jan. 19 included mention of the Feder- 
ated Press. Mr. Nelson on Jan. 19 made 
public the following statement: 


“To the Press: I have ordered 


communist subsidiaries enumerated in 


my ‘individual views’ on the activities | 


of communists in the United States the 
name of the Federated Press, as I am 
informed that the same is not officered 
or controlled by communists. 

“JOHN E. NELSON.” 


Executive Assistant Named 
By Secretary Hurley 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, announced on Jan. 19 that he had 
appointed Horace Thompson, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to be his executive as- 
sistant, succeeding John W. Martyn, re- 
cently named Administrative Assistant 
of the Department of War. 


laws | 


of Hat-| 


of | 


| Secretary Jahncke’s address follows: 
| Some of you are probably wondering 


Navy Building Bills 
| Favorably Reported — 


To House and Senate 


| 


‘Committee of Latter Branch 
| Votes to Provide Cruiser 


| Which Was Omitted by 


House Committee 





|found necessary. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
type of cruiser will take its assigned 
place in the American battle fleet, and 
“it is anticipated that in this way the! 
American offensive naval power may be 
increased, that is, by the use of more, 
planes in lieu of more ships and hence 
more guns, which are limited by the Lon- 
don treaty.” | 
Trend in Submarines 

The report also says that the “present 
jtrend is toward a smaller size subma-} 
|rine,” and that while the bill calls for 
| four. 1,100-ton submarines, “it will be; 
tieeessary later en to proceed at a 
greater rate with submarine construc-/ 
tion if we are to replace our submarines 
when due and build up to our tréaty al-| 
| lowance.” : 

The developments in the Diesel engine 
industry of light weight, high speed en- 
gines, making available power in less 
weight and space, is impressive, the re- 
port says, and “it is hoped that. by ex- 
perimentation, as authorized in this 
bill, a power plant will be obtained for 
naval vessels which will greatly increase 


engineering materials therein.” _ 
Paragraph 7 of the same act is also 
| amended by the bill to read as follows: 

The number of airplanes, spare parts, 
and equipment thus authorized to be 
{constructed or procured during the five 
| fiscal years beginning July 1, 1926, and 
ending June 30, 1931, and the number 
authorized to be constructed or pro- 
cured during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and during each fiscal year 
|thereafter is the number which it has 
been estimated will be required to in- 
crease, during a five-year period begin- 
ning July 1, 1926, the useful airplanes 
on hand or otherwise provided for on 
| June 30, 1926, to 1,000 and to maintain 
{the number of useful airplanes at not 
\less than this number which is hereby 
|established as the authorized number o 
luseful airplanes to be employed in the 
Navy. 

Provided, that one year_prior to the 
| contract date of delivery of the aircraft 
carrier authorized by the Act of Feb. 
| 13, 1929 (45 Stat. L. 1165), entitled 

“An act to authorize the construction 
of certain naval vessels, and for other 
purposes,” the authorized number of use- 


| 


useful airplanes, such additional useful 
airplanes to cost not to exceed $5,000,000. 


the contract or estimated date of com- 


|ments, was seized upon by naval officers |the present time is “about $2 per ton,” 


}early experiments, 1895-1900, the Navy | 


‘adopted a policy of intimate cooperation 


|} of the Navy has been to demand a more 


[art of broadcasting. By placing phono-| 


\ 1 I in| Commissioner Edward C. Plummer, the 
widely different locations whose move-| vice chairman, that the Shipping Board 
ments are directed as the circumstances | make available certain unexpended funds 
may require. te _ |to pay American operators an amount | 

The fact. that communication by radio | “approximating the difference between | 
offers the ideal and only means of com-| the foreign rate and the American rate” 
munication fulfilling the Navy’s require-|on coal shipments. This difference at 


at the very inception of radio, and, there-| the resolution added. 
fore, immediately following Marconi’s | No Payments Recently 


: The Board has available at present 
began its early development work. $964,000 of an unexpended appropria-| 

As the Navy has been an important | tion for 1930, it was stated orally by 
factor in the growth of the steel industry | Samuel Goodacre, the Secretary of the| 
in the United States, so has the Navy Board. This fund is part of an item | 





1923 1925 1926 


The above chart, just made public in th 


1924 
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1927 1928 1929 1930 


e Federal Reserve Bulletin, shows sta- 


tistics of value of building contracts awarded in 37 States east of the Rocky 


Mountains, from F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


States Bureau of Labor Statistics are 


Figures of rents reported by United 
shown for June and December dates. 


much swifter is similar to what has 
taken place near Luna Island. The brink 
of Horseshoe Falls is formed by 80 feet 
of hard, massive Lockport dolomite. Be- 
neath this layer lies the relatively softer 
Rochester shale, extending down nearly 
to the level of the pool below. A short 
distance above the water is another layer 
of hard limestone, irondequoit, 15 feet 


thick. 
Opposite the American Falls there * 
a thin layer of hard sandstone, expose 
15 feet beneath the limestone. Then there 
rests still lower a layer of. relatively 


role in the development of radio. 

The Navy Department made its first 
radio installation in 1900. At that time 
all equipment had to be purchased abroad. 
The apparatus obtained in this manner 
was not satisfactory for use on shipboard, 
thus the demand for radio equipment was 
followed by the formation of several 
small radio manufacturing companies in 
this country. 


Cooperation With Industrial 
Companies Described 


From the very beginning the Navy} 


with these companies in all matters of 
design and production, thus assisting 
them in producing reliable apparatus 
suitable for use on board ship. Since | 
there was prattically no other field for'| 
sale of radio equipment, except on ships, | 
there was keen competition between the 
companies for the Navy’s orders, a 
healthy condition which resulted in bet- | 
ter designed equipment. 

The prices paid by the Navy neces- 
sarily included development charges, and 
were, therefore, higher than commercial 


even to a greater extent played a leading | or $1,500,000 contained in the appropria- 
tion for 1930 which was authorized for | 
restoring and operating ships in the 
| coal trade, he said. 

| There have been no payments made| 
|from this fund since the start of the| 
current fiscal year, Secretary Goodacre | 
said, since the Board has not been oper- | 
ating any of these chartered vessels for on) ° 
some time. his situation results from | Statement of Positive Policy 
conditions which lowered the rates on| 
coal, J. Caldwell Jenkins, the Vice Pres-| 
ident of the Merchant Ship Corporation, | 
declared. The ships are to be operated | 
“only when 


The Comptroller of the Currency, John! 
hivh.” he: said rates are unreasonably W. Pole, appearing Jan. 19 before a sub-| 
Peal now is being carried at rates committee of the Senate Banking and| 
lower than the minimum specified by the| Currency Committee, which is holding 
Board when the Board-owned vessels| hearings in connection with its study of 
were restored and placed in this trade, | the Federal Reserve System and the Na- 
Secretary Goodacre explained. The fig-| tional Banking System, repeated his rec- 
ure established by the Board, he said,| ommendation, made in his last two an- 
was in the vicinity of $2.50 per ton. nual reports, for limited trade area | 
Text of Resolutions branches for national banks. 

The resolutions transmitted to mem-| Mr. Pole stated he saw no future for | 





|bers of the Shipping Board follow in | 


full text: 
Whereas it was prov 
pendent. offices appropriations bill for 


ided in the inde. Adio Channels Asked | 





shipping companies could afford to pay 
for something which they had not yet} 
Thus, by being the| 
first to create the demand and also as-| 
suming the larger part of the develop- | 
ment charges of these pioneer companies, 
the Navy provided the incentive for and | 
practically supported this growing in-| 
dustry. | 

Further assistance in the development | 
of radio was rendered by the Navy in 
the preparation of rigid and far-seeing | 
specifications. Then, as now, the policy 


advanced type of equipment than the 
market affords. 
The Navy was also a pioneer in the| 


graphs in front of their telephone micro- 


|phones, Navy operators first broadcast | the same purpose for the fiscal year 1931, 


music when President Roosevelt sent the | 
Fleet around the world in 1907. This 


1929 that, of the amount appropriated 
for the Shipping Board, $1,000,000, or 
as much thereof as might be necessary, 


could be used for reconditioning and|[Lahor Federation Favors 
operating ships for carrying coal to for- | Of Senate Resolution 


For Government Use 





Plan | 


eign ports; and | 

Whereas the same appropriation bill| 
for 1930 provided that of the amount} . : | 
appropriated by that act $1,500,000) |. Passage of the resolution a. J. Res. 
might be used for carrying coal to for-, 234) providing that the Federal Radio 
eign ports, together with the unexpended| Commission assign three, cleared chan- 
balance of the $1,000,000 authorized for | nels for broadcasting to the Departments 


1929; and f Agriculture, Labor and the Interior 

Whereas, it was provided by subse- | ° g nn . =a 
quent enactment that the unexpended pte a = s ST ae Leena 
balances of the sums made available inl ig by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
|for the Congressional Record. 


Senator Brookhart, in submitting a 
copy of the resolution passed by the 
federation, called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that 12 channels are 


the previous acts for reconditioning and 
operating ships for carrying coal to for- 
eign ports shall continue available for 


and, 
Whereas it is our understanding that 





music was picked up by the other ships 


assigned to corporations formed for 


American coal miners and shippers have broadcasting, seven to corporations 


Proposal for National Bank Branches 
Is Resubmitted by Comptroller Pole 


soft, shaly sandstone of the Albion for- 
mation for about 50 or 60 feet below 
the surface of the pool. Beneath this is 
still angther -sandstone layer (whirl- 
pool sandstone) 25 feet thick. Directly 
| under this layer is 300 feet of Queenston 
| soft red shale, extending below the bot- 
tom of the pool. 


In other words, there is a massive 
|layer of hard, compact limestone which 
covers several hundred feet of relatively 


by Congress at This Session 


of the Navy, by commercial ships, and | been offered substantial offers for foreign 
by shore stations. ; countries which they are unable to com- 

Although first commercially instituted 
at station KDKA on Nov. 2, 1920, pro-| _ Whereas we are reliably informed that 
grams were previously broadcast from/|there is a substantial amount of Amer- 
the Naval radio station in Anacostia, | ican tonnage purchased from the United 


| pete for against European shippers, and | 


ful airplanes shall be increased by 130) 


|D. C. In the early days of broadcasting, | 
the Naval radio station, Anacostia, broad- 
cast weekly telegraph, and later tele- 
phone messages to amateurs concerning | 
developments in the art which has since 
become one of the leading institutions | 
| of this country. 

| I wonder how many of you have con-| 
| sidered to what tremendous proportions | 
radio-broadcasting has expanded since} 
its infancy, and to what extent radio- | 
broadcasting has affected citizens of the | 
United States. 

To bring radio into your home, there | 
| has been expended during the last year | 
approximately $50,000,000. This includes | 
money spent by films in sponsoring the | 
entertainment features and educational 
talks which have come to you, and the | 
money spent for the operation and per- 
sonnel of the broadcasting companies. 


Entertainment Expenditures 


| Of Last Year Are Cited 


Now, add to that 50 millions, the 
money invested in the home for the pur- 





| chase of radio-broadcasting receiving 
|}equipment. The sales last year for this 
equipment approximated $40,000,000! 


Four hundred and fifty millions of dollars 


in one year for this “infant” develop- | 


ment! 

And, to what extent has broadcasting 
}affected the public mind? Radio has 
}earried entertainment and education to 


Provided further, that one year prior to| Millions. It reaches masses of people in | 


|a@ way no other medium can. The public 


pletion of any vessel or vessels whose|W@8 very much interested in the radio 
|construction has been or may be author-| broadcasting discussions of the last 
ized by an act subsequent to the said| Presidential election; the results of the 


States Shipping Board which is now idle, 
owing to depressed business condition, 
and which could be utilized for the trans- 
portation of such American coal to for- 
eign ports, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the board of directors 
of the Maritime Association of the Port 


of New York respectfully petitions the | 
United States Shipping Board to make | 


the unexpected balances in hand, men- 
tioned in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Bill for 1931, available to 
privately owned American ships on the 
basis of a payment to the American ship 
of an amount approximating the differ- 
ence between the foreign rate and the 
American rate, which is at the present 
time about $2 per ton, and be it further 
Resolved that it is our belief that by 
favorable consideration of the above 
suggestion by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, it will be carrying out the 
intents and purposes of the act under 
which the appropriation was made avail- 
able; and we further believe that prompt 
action in this connection will serve to 
|materially assist in reducing unemploy- 
}ment in certain trade and thereby aid 
in relieving the present economic crisis; 
land be it further 
Resolved that copies of these resolu- 


|tions be transmitted to the President of | 


ithe United States, the members of the 
|United States Shipping Board, and to 
|other interested parties. 





iby radio-broadcasting. The American 
|people are becoming more and more 
| radio-minded, and the art of broadcast- 
jing simultaneously, is being developed 


manufacturing radio equipment and sup- 
plies, 10 to corporations dealing in mer- 
;chandise, 11 to corporations publishing 
newspapers, 3 to public utility organiza- 
tions, 5 to insurance corporations, while 
none is assigned to “the great body of 
American labor.” 





‘Senate Extends Scope 
‘Of Campaign Inquiries | 





Investigation Permitted Within) 
Two-Year Period 





The Senate Jan. 19 passed a resolu- | 
tion, (S. Res. 403), authorizing the Sen- | 
ate Committee investigating campaign | 
expenditures to investigate complaints , 
for violations of the Federal corrupt 
|practices act at any time within two | 


| was created. 


| Glass (Dem.) of Virginia, provides that 
|the committee “is hereby further au- 
| thorized and directed to investigate any | 
| complaint made by any responsible per- | 
|son or persons, alleging (1) the viola- 





|tion at any time within two years pre- |]! 


leeding the adoption of the resolution 


| by which the committee was created, of | || 


lany provision of the Federal corrupt | 


version to private uses within such pe- 
riod of two years, of any f 
|funds contributed for use in any election 


| Hearing Scheduled 


years preceding the time the committee | || 


| The resolution, introduced by Senator ||| 


practices act, or (2) a fraudulent con-|}| 
campaign | |} 


|as defined in the Federal corrupt prac- | | 
tices act.” i} 


Is Adovcated at Hearing 


the small unit country banks as a sys- 


tem of banking, and declared that there | 
is necessity in the present situation for | 
the announcement of a national policy | 
| favoring branches for national banks 


with head offices in the commercial cen- 
ters, to enable extension to the rural 
areas of the facilities and the safety 


of what he regards as the best type! 


of banking institutions developed in this 
country. 


His prepared statement follows in full | 


text: 


I have heretofore in my annual re-! 


port to Congress for 1929, in my ap- 


pearance before the House Committee | 


on Banking and Currency and in my 
annual report to Congress for the year 
1930, made statements and recommenda- 
tions with reference to new banking leg- 
islation. These documents are available 
to your Committee and I shall not at 
this time engage in a repetition other 
than to attempt briefly to summarize the 
position I have taken. 

This can be stated under two heads: 
First, branch banking emanating from 


commercial centers should be permitted | 


gradually to be established in the rural 
communities in. order to give to them 
the benefits of the best type of banking 
we have developed, and second, that the 
question is national in scope and Con- 
gress alone has the power to make effec- 
tive a pdlicy which will put this type of 
branch banking into effect. 


I have already presented to Congress 


considerable information on bank fail-| 


ures in the agricultural communities and 
I have cited as a fundamental cause for 
these failures the great changes which 
have occurred, economic and_ social, 
within the past quarter of a century 
which make it extremely difficult, if not 


impossible, for a unit bank in a small! 
the | 


agricultural community to meet 
fundamental requirement of banking, 
namely, a diversification in its business. 


Good management is of little avail in the | 


absence of a sufficient volume and di- 
versification of local business. 

Much of the business which once went 
to the local bank now goes to the large 
bank in the nearest city. The local bank 


does not have access to the most impor- | 


tant business ori 


j inating in its local 
territory. This is 


rue both of corporate 


t 


| enterprises and of individual persons of 
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soft shales containing a few thin lay- 
ers of hard rock. The massive had layer 
at the brink of the falls has greater re- 
sistance to erosion that the softer layers 
beneath. Water passes over the hard 
rock at the brink and falls with tremend- 
ous force on the thinner beds 150 to 200 
|eenter of the curve. 

These softer layers are scoured and 
gouged out from under the harder rock. 
| The splash and whirl of the pouring wa- 
ter wears away the softer layers at the 
base, undermines the harder layers, and 
}causes them to break off in blocks and 
| drop into the pool below. 

In- the pool, the water spins the 
harder rocks around after the manner 
|of pestle stones in the making of pot- 
|hole§ Thus, the brink is always an 
|overhanging ledge projecting beyond the 
‘face of the supporting wall. Whenever 
|a block of rock falls from the brink it 
contributes to the lengthening of the 
|gorge at the top and at the same time 
jaids in enlarging it at the bottom. 
| From the report about the .dislodg- 
‘ment from the brink near Luna Island, 
jit appears that a large mass of. rock 
| broke off. However, this is quite nor- 
mal. In this particular place, on the 
| other hand, the water is not high and the 
spectacular collapse is somewhat sur- 
prising. Where the water is high and 
swift as it is at Horseshoe Falls, breaks 
of this kind are common, and no doubt. 





not see, as they are swept down into 
the surging pool. 








considerable means. While many small 
country banks are still strong and may 
continue in operation for many years to 
come, I see no future for this type of 
banking as a system of banking and in 
my opinion, it is unjust to the rural 
communities to subject them to the haz- 
ards of,a banking policy which permits 
this condition to exist. More than 6,000 
bank failures, nearly all in the agricul- 
tural communities, during the past 10 
years is sufficient to indicate the exist- 
ence of some fundamental adverse condi- 
tion. 


Merger or Purchase 
On the other hand, we have developed 
in the large commercial centers a type 
of banking which is fundamentally 
istrong and efficient. They hold the bulk 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 8$.] 
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the | 
of | 


the | 
Public Printer to strike from the list of | 





act of Feb. 13, 1929, the authorized num- | 
ber of useful airplanes shall be increased | 
by the number of airplanes whose cost | 
of construction is included within the 
| limit of cost of such vessel or vessels 
authorized by such act: 

Provided further, that upon the de- 
| cmissioning or placing in ordinary, of any 
vessel equipped with airplanes, the total 
number of airplanes authorized to be 
maintained in the Navy shall be reduced 
by the number of airplanes, including 
spare airplanes, which form a part of 
the equipment of any such vessel. 

Provided further, that nothing con- 
tained herein shall be construed to re- 
;duce the authorized number of useful 
airplanes below 1,000: 

Provided further, that, in the event 
satisfactory arrangements for the pro- 
curement of the authorized number of 
airplanes are not made in any fiscal 
year, such deficiency may be made up in 


those airplanes on the Navy list which 
are, or which after reasonable repairs 
|can be made, in all respects safe to fly 
and fitted to take part in active military 
operations in time of war, and shall be 
exclusive of those airplanes classified 
as experimental or, with the approval 





|of the Secretary of the Navy, declared | 


obsolete: 

| Provided further, that nothing herein 
| shall be construed as more than an au- 
thorization for the procurement of air- 
| craft within the limits enumerated in 
| this act, nor in any way to abridge the 
|right of Congress to determine what 
| numbers of aircraft may be appropriated 
for in any fiscal year within the limits 
} 80 authorized, 





the next ensuing year or years: 
Provided further, that “useful air- | 
| planes,” as used in this act, shall be 


1932 election will be greatly influenced | beyond the imagination of its founders. 





Relief Measures During Emergency 
Accepted as Having Permanent Value 





Methods Tried Out in Times 
To Result in More Than Temporary Benefit 





[Continued 
ber of States, he said, and was adopted 


|}as a humanitarian measure to alleviate 


unemployment. 
provided 
added. 
Another measure of more than tempo- 
rary benefit in relieving cenditions in 
Texas and adjacent States, Capt. Lucey 
pointed out, is the return of a large num- 


The industry has also 
part-time employment, he 


ber of stranded Mexican laborers to their | 


native country. Their removal from the 
States eases the situation in the sections 
to which they had drifted and at the 
same time opens a field for American la- 
bor when work becomes available, he 
said. 

The return of the Mexican unemployed 
was accomplished through the efforts of 
the recent Governor of Kansas, Clyde M. 
Reed, There were large numbers of Mex- 
icans brought to Kansas for railroad 
work, The-railroads paid the cost of 
transporting them to the border and the 
Mexican government cooperated in fur- 
nishing their transportation into the 





country, Capt. Lucey explained. He said 
figures as to the total returned were not 


ZA 


ages Also Involved 





Proposal of the Postmaster General 
to revise parcel post rates to increase 
the rates on short-haul traffic and de- 
crease rates on long hauls, as well as 
increase both the size and weight limits 
on packages moving parcel post of fourth 
class, was set for hearing Feb. 19 at 
Washington by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced Jan. 


of Depression Are Declared | 


from Page 1.] 


available but that, together with those | 
in other States who had departed, the 


number would run into the thousands. | 19, 
; Permanent results from the distribu- The Commission’s order follows in full 
tion of garden seed by the Red Cross in| text: 


Arkansas and Texas were seen. by Capt. 
Lucey. He explained that this distribu- 
tion will relieve the “share cropper’ from 
dependence on charity. The relief pro- 
gram of the Red Cross includes 58 of 75 
counties in. Arkansas and provides seed 
for more than 86,000 acres, he said. On; 
account of this distribution, it has not 
been necessary for the Red Cross to fur- 
nish any assistance in northwest Arkan- 
sas, he reported. In Texas, seed for the 
planting of 50,000 acres have been dis- 
tributed by the Red Cross. 

Capt. Lucey declared that he antici- 
pated very little unemployment in Texas 
after the middle of March because of the 
large construction programs in that 
State. The program in Fort Worth alone 
calls for projects costing $30,000,000 and 
that of Dallas about $23,000,000. He 


No.,, 24092.—In the matter of proposed 
changes in rates and regulations affect- 
ing fourth-class mail matter: 

This matter being under consideration 
upon applications filed with the Com- 
mission by the Postmaster General for 
consent to changes in rates and regula- 
tions affecting fourth-class mail matter, 
and objections thereto, filed in accord- 
ance with the order of investigation en- 
tered herein on Dec. 8, 1930, and good 
cause appearing therefor: 

It is ordered that this proceeding be, 
and it is hereby, set down for hearing, 
at the office of the Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Feb, 19, 1931, at 10 
o’clock a. m, 

And it is further ordered that a copy 
of this order be served upon the Post- 





On Parcel Post Rate. | 


Size and Weight Limit of Pack- ||) 


comprehensive record of the daily 
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said that conditions also will be better 
in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Louisiana. 


master General and upon all parties who 
have filed objections to the proposed 
changes. 
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Toward Relief Work of Red Cross 


Appropriation Is Placed in Annual Supply 
Measure of the Department of Interior by | 


A Vote of 56 to 27 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





order of business for Feb. 9, Senator 
Reed argued against any move “by the 


| ing funds to them, despite the deficit it 


Senate or anybody else that will wreck | 


the Red Cross.” 


might create.” 
_ Senator Reed declared that “we are 
going to have the greatest shock in our 


“That’s exactly what this amendment lives when we see the personal income 


will do,” he said. 


“T can’t believe that | tax returns in March. 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Rob-| the individual 


taxpayers will be the 


te Approves 25 Million Fund | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


The returns from | 


inson) or anybody else wants to do that | lowest we have known since the early | 
For heaven’s sake, let us be careful; let | days when the income tax was estab- 


us protect this organization of which we 
are so proud. 


“Tf the Red Cross can’t do this job; | 


if it can’t get the money with which to 
do it; if its resources are exhausted, I 
shall be ready to join with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas and all of the others 
to vote out every penny from the United 
States Treasury for the relief of human 


| with human misery,” he contended. 


suffering. But why destroy the Red} 
Cross?” he demanded. 
Senator Reed declared that by vot- 


ing the money when the Red Cross still 
was alle to function in its “traditional 
the Congress would be mak- 
ing it “just another bureau of this Gov- 
ernment, another bureav to be headed 
by a bureaucrat, to have rules of a hide- 
bound character, to have pay “rolls and 
be wasteful.” He added that it was his 
opinion that Congress would be making 
one of the worst mistakes in history to 
pursue such a course of action. He found 
no basis upon which the procedure could 
be called sound. 


Relief Work in 
Former Disasters Cited 


The Pennsylvaniq Senator traced the 
history of the Red Cross and its work 
in relieving suffering in the many dis- 
asters since the organization was created. 
These showed, he said, that all times the 
Red Cross had been able to handle con- 
ditions “far more satisfactorily and far 
more efficiently than the Federal Gov- 
ernment could have done.” 

Senator Robinson inquired whether 
Senator Reed could see any reason why 
loans should not be made for food when 
the Government was making loans for 
feed, seed and fertilizer. He asked why 
it was proper to make loans for that sort 
of thing “and make a man stand in a 
breadline for food.” 


{Red Cross can’t 


jeare for the situation,” 


“Simply because there can be no addi-' 


tional burden placed on them,” replied 
the Pennsylvanian. “We are making 
those loans for feed and seed and taking 
liens on the anticipated crops ef 1931. 
In many cases, in fact, in most cases, 
those liens will equal the value of the 
crops to come. If food loans are made 
and liens are taken, the farmers will 
finish the year still insolvent. There 
will have to be some charity, and there 
is no reason to add to the burden which 
those people are asked to assume.” 


People in Small Towns 
Believed to Be in Need 


Senator Reed said further that there 
Was as much call for aid for the people 
in the small towns as there was for aid 
of the farmers. 
had to depend on the production of crops 
as much as the farmers themselves. 
There was no one to look after those 
people, according to the Senator. That 
condition, he inquired how 
those people were to live, except by help 
from the Red Cross, because they had 
nothing upon which the Government could 
take a lien. 

Reported conditions in Arkansas were 
reierred to by Senator Caraway (Dem.) 
of that State, who asked Senator Reed 
whether he thought an amount of $1.50 
a week per family was sufficient to keep 
the people alive. Senator Reed agreed 
it was not, but he pointed out that per- 
haps there were some members of the 
family employed and that there was 
some form of temporary income avail- 
able to them. Otherwise, he said, he 
did not believe the Red Cross would 
limit the aid to such a small amount. 

The Pennsy!vania Senator reiterated 
that he believed the Red Cross was able 
to handle the situation, and was doing 
so, a statement immediately challenged 
by Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, who asserted a knowledge that 
the Red Cross was unable to cope with 
conditions in Kentucky. 

“T don’t want to disparage the work 
of the Red Cross,” said Senator 
ley, ‘‘but I know it is not able to meet 
conditions in my State. It may be 
that its resources are too small, but it 
has not met the demands there.”’ 

Senator Reed told the Senate that the 
Red Cross has $3,950,000 in its 
ury at this time, and that it is employ- 


ing funds at the rate of “about $1,000,-| 


000 a month.” To this he added the 
statement that the Red Cross is going 
to need “‘every penny of the $10,000,000 
it is seeking in its campaign. 


®igitation for Federal 


e 


y 


a 


Aiedl Considered Harmful 


“But,” Senator Reed continued, “the 
effect of this agitation for Federal 
money already is being felt. And, why 
shouldn’t it be felt?) Why isn’t it only 
natural for people to say, ‘I am not 
going to give money to the Red Cross, 
money that I need so badly myself, if 
Congress is going to get it by taxation’? 
The newspapers are agreed that 
Robinson amendment bad policy. 
They understand the psychology of the 
people perhaps better than any of us, 
and there is no answer to the argument 
they set up.” 

Senator Caraway interrupted to say 


is 


that what the people in his State de-! 


sired was work and credit, not charity. 
He said there was a section as large as 


lished,” he said. 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan-| 


sas, replying to Senator Reed, stated 
that “it is hard to be patient” with the 
proposal made “to delay until Feb. 9 
the extending of aid to starving women 
and children. That’s playing politics 
ab 
is an attempt of the Administration to 
save its face because of its failure to 
meet the situation.” 

Pointing out the need that, exists in 
21 States, Senator Caraway said that 
he had “innumerable letters telling of 
where school children are being given 
one meal a day and are living on it.” 
He said that the Red Cross is supplying 
families of not more than five persons 
with $1 to $1.50 every two weeks, 


Senator Caraway Opposes 
Delay in Relief Action 


“We are told that the Red Cross can- 
not raise $10,000,000 if Congress af- 
fords relief,’ continued the Arkansas 
Senator. ‘“Let’s don’t let the people 
starve between the two plans. If the 
raise the funds, let’s 
don’t hesitate to go and give relief from 
some place. Are we to postpone relief 
to Feb. 9 and pass the appropriation 
bills so that the Administration can 
laugh at us? Pass this measure over to 
Feb. 9, and you don’t get a dollar. 
don’t profess to believe that it is in- 
tended that we shall get a dollar. 

“We are asked to delay for a month 
while they are experimenting as to 
whether charitably inclined persons will 
Mr. Caraway 
said further. 


The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices r 
Jan. 19, 1931 


| 
| 
| 
| 





9 a. m.—The chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance | 
and Enforcement, George W. Wicker- 
sham, called to present the Commis- | 
sion’s report. | 

10 a. m.—The Arlington Memorial | 
Bridge Commission, of which Presi- | 
dent Hoover is chairman, met in the 
Cabinet Room to discuss the reduction 
of the scope of the remainder of the 
work. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator Kean (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, called to discuss legis- 
lative matters. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Hayden (Dem.), 
of Arizona, called to present recom- 
mendations of the Arizona Supreme | 
Court and the Bar of Arizona for the | 
appointment of Marlin T. Phelps, now 
Superior Judge of Maricopa County, 
Arizona, to be a United States District 
Judge for the District of Arizona, to 
succeed William H. Sawtelle, of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., nominated to be U. S. Cir- 
cuit Judge for the Ninth District. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged in a | 
study of the report of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement. 








of attributing such motives to the argu-| 


jment of his colieague. 


At the conclusion of Senator Vanden-}| 
berg’s remarks Senator Norris entered 
his point of order against the Reed pro- 
posal, which was sustained by the Vice} 
President. 

In entering the point of order Senator 


{Norris said that the motion to postpone 


1} 


consideration of the amendment until 
Feb. 9 was in violation of the unanimous- | 
consent agreement entered into Jan. 17, 
providing for a vote on the Robinson- 
Black amendment and all motions rela- 
tive thereto not later than 4 p. m. 
Jan. 19, : 

Senator Reed, in opposing the point | 
of order, said that the motion entered to} 
postpone came under the language of the 
unanimous consent agreement. The Vice 
President, however, dissented from that 
opinion. 

Atter that action Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, spoke in support of | 
the amendment, and declared that the| 
effort to postpone had been motivated by 
the fact that the longer the action is| 


| postponed, the longer those especially | 


Commenting on the appointment of a} 


nation-wide committee by President 
Hoover to aid in raising funds for the 
Red Cross, Senator Caraway asserted 
that such action was taken by the Presi- 
dent Jan. 18, on the eve of the vote on 
the Reed motion to postpone action in 
the Senate in order to influence that 
action. 
Opposition to All 
Forms of Relief Charged 
Senator Black protested against “al- 
lowing those who don’t want to pay taxes 


to run the country.” He charged that 
the “protected interests” were against 


all forms of relief and that they cared | 


not whether there was destitution and 


| distress so long as they were allowed to 


The small towns, he said, | 


Bark- | 


treas- | 


the | 


continue their own methods. 

“That crowd is against anything and 
leverything that will cost them money,” 
he said. “They are against any ang all 
|forms of relief where Federal money is 


{in times of peace, we go 50-50 with the 


used, because they know they will have | 


to pay some tax; they oppose it even if 
they have to pay only a small portion of 
the total.” 

The attention of the Senate was in- 
vited by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York to the “threat” that is car- 
ried in conditions of the kind now extant 
in the country. He said he wanted “to 
warn thinking people that this country 
is in danger with unemployment and 
destitution everywhere.” These condi- 
tions, he asserted, are certain to breed 
trouble for the entire Nation, and de- 
clared that it was none too early to 
look for ways that will avoid a repeti- 
tion of them. 

Senator Copeland said that there was 
a movement on foot to have the city oi 
New York provide $2,000,000 monthly 
for use in creating work for unemployed 
and relief for the destitute. He com- 
pared that with the proposal of Senator 
Robinson to provide $25,000,000 for the 
country at large and said the Robinson 
amendment, therefore, carried only a 
“paltry sum.” 


Postponement Favored 


By Senator Vandenberg 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, in supporting the Reed proposal to 
postpone consideration, took the position 
that no menace of actual starvation ex- 
ists for two or three weeks sine» the 
Red Cross already has adequate funds 
to carry on that far, that the success 
of the Red Cross voluntary drive closes 
jall argument, and that any present Sen- 


ate action inevitably hampers success of | 


the Red Cross drive and at the same time 
does not agsure immediate relief because 
of inevitable parliamentary deadlock 
| which the proposal would reach between 
| the two Houses of Congress. 

“There is no shadow 
deelared, “that the greatest assurance 
of immediate relief comes through the 
Reed program.” 

The method of voluntary relief of suf- 
; fering, he said, which has always been 
followed, cannot be abandoned until it 
has definitely broken down and failed. He 
|declared his readiness to vote for “any 
proposal which will bring relief by the 
swiftest route,” and declared that he 


privileged in Government will not have | 
to bear their share of the cost. As is 
usually the case, he declared, those best | 
able to help are the least willing to do so. | 

“If we do what we should,’ he said, | 
“and if the burden is placed where it} 
should be, the cost of this amendment | 
should be provided by a surtax on the 
excessive income of those most able to| 
pay.” | 

“There are 4,500,000 unemployed to be 
taken care of with $4,500,000 in the hands | 
of the Red Cross,” Senator Copeland con- | 
tinued. “It is absurd.” | 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- | 
setts, declared that “one would think it 
an unusual thing for the Government | 
to talk about aid to communities and} 
individuals. We give aid in every Con-| 
gress,” he pointed out. Stating that the 
Government provides 50 per cent of the 
funds used in highway building, in con- 
nection with the maternity law and in 
connection with vocational education; the 
Massachusetts Senator said, “surely if 


States on peace-time projects that are 
not necessary, not essential, not relat- 
ing to the existence of human life, we 
can in an emergency, to.relieve human 
suffering, cooperate with the States in 
carrying this heavy burden.” 

Assertion that the Congress is “over- 
looking the point” in discussing relief 
measures, and that the fundamental con- 
sideration is that something is “radically 
wrong” with the entire economic policy 
of the Administration was made in dis- 
cussing the proposed appropriation by 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia. 


Calamity Attributed to 
Federal ‘Maladministration’ 
“We are overlooking the fact,” Sen- 


ator George said, “that in this great 
agricultural country a calamity which 


affects only one year’s crop has so dis- 
organized the country as to make it im- 
possible for the people to take care of 
the situation.” 

Such a condition, he said, is nqt tem- 
porary, but permanent. With elevators 
bursting with grain, he said, people all 
over the Nation are starving, and with 
clothing piled up which cannot be sold, 
men, women and children are freezing. 
These conditions, he said, are attributable 
only to “mal-administration and mal- 
distribution.” 

It is most unfortunate, he said, that the 
Red Cross has been brought into the con- 
troversy. He declared that the Red 
Cross is only “the breastwork behind 
which the Administration is fighting this 
legislation.” 

The States, have not produced or in- 
duced the present state of affairs, “but 
the policies pursued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are largely responsible” he de- 
clared, adding that “when the country 
cannot weather one adverse season and 
meet the failure of one crop, there is 
something radically wrong, and the poli- 
cies which brought us to this point can 


| never carry us back to prosperity.” 


of doubt,” he | 


| had no patience with any academic dis- | n 
|that the funds appropriated shall take 


cussion which would delay such relief 
for a single hour. “But,” he said, “the 
present discussion is not academic since 
the quickest relief will come if the Red 
Cross is not interrupted.” 

On Feb, 9, he said, if the Red Cross 
drive fails in the meantime, there will 


Delaware and Rhode Island combined in| be little or no opposition on the part 
which there was not a going bank. They|of the Congress to the proposed ap- 
have all failed, so there is no credit,| propriation. 


and the people, therefore, had no place 
to turn for help, he asserted. 


| Parliamentary Deadlock 


To this observation, Senator Reed re-|In Later Discussion Foreseen 


plied that the State of Arkansas could| 
help by creating work, adding that “there | 


is $1,800,000 lying here in the Federal 
Treasury which the State of Arkansas 
can use for road building if it will only 
match the sum.” 

Senator Reed further argued that local 
units of the Red Cross provided the best 


means of reaching the destitute and suf- | 
He explained that the local units | 


fering. i ‘al 
were conversant with the condition 
and that when those conditions changed, 
the local unit knew of it immediately. 


Such a course would be impossible as a 


policy under Federal management, he as- | 


serted, 


of | 
each of those to whom it extended aid, | 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
|however, disagreed with his colleague 
| with reference to the dissolution of par- 
liamentary deadlock on Feb. 9. “If the 
| theory of my ¢olleague is correct,” Sen- 
ator Couzens said, “there is no reason 
to believe that there will be no parlia- 
mentary deadlock on Feb. 9.” 
Declaring that “the opposition , has 
jundergone a change this morning,” Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, commented 
that if that change has spread through- 
}out the rest of the Government the po- 
'sition stated by Senator Vandenberg 
“will have great weight with me.” 
Senator Couzens, however, 
that the position 


“All T ask is that the Red Cress be attempt to drive over the time Congress 


given three weeks to finish their drive, 


pFederal ( 


is in session, so that if the $10,000,000 


continued Senator Reed. “Then, if they | js obtained, and found to be not enough, 
can’t raise the necessary funds, let the | Congress will not be in session and pri- | 
yovernment step in, and I shall! vate charity will have to subscribe,” 
be one of the first to vote for extend. | : 


He ‘disclaimed any intention, however, 


|He thought 


asserted | 
“seems to 'me to be an 


, fiscal year. 





Proposal Offered to 
Withhold Appropriation 
It is to be profoundly regretted, he 
said, that the possibility of embarrassing 
the Red Cross has arisen, but “who 
brought the Red Cross into the picture, 
and who made it possible to embarrass 
the Red Cross?” he demanded. 
Following Senator George’s remarks, 
Senator Reed submitted his amendment 
to the Robinson amendment, to provide 


effect only if the drive of the Red Cross 





|shall have failed on Feb. 9. | 


Compromise Offered | 
For Federal Fund 


Government Would Match Con- 
tributions to Red Cross 





Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- 
cinnati, O., stated orally Jan, 19 that a 
compromise had been suggested that | 
would permit the Government to match 
on a 50-50 basis the amount contributed 
to the Red Cross by individuals. He said 
it might be possible to authorize an ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000 of which half 
would come from the Federal Treasury. 
this suggestion might be 
more agreeable to the Administration 
than the appropriation made by the 
Senate. | 

Mr. Longworth said another phase of | 
the compromise that has been suggested 
was that unexpended portions of the | 
fund appropriated might be returned to 
the Federal Treasury at the end of the | 


| 


Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., has expressed opposition 
to the $25,000,000 Senate proposal. 


\ 


}19, it was stated Jan. .19 at that or- 
| ganization’s 
| Washington. 


{Red Cross, they did not have the funds 
| to take care of it, and at that time the 


| funds. 


|resentative Murphy (Rep.), of Steuben- 
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Need in Drought Legal Restrictions on Night Work for Women 


Areas Reported © 
To Be Increasing 


Contributions to Red Cross 
Fund Total $667,000; 
Shortage of Food Found | 
In Many Homes 


Contributions to the Red Cross in its | 
campaign to obtain $10,000,000 for | 
drought relief totaled $667,000 on Jan. 


national headquarters at 
Reports are being received 
telling of increasingly serious conditions | 
resulting from bank failures and drought, 
it was said. 

According to the statement, 23,000 peo- 


| ple in a single Arkansas county with a 
| total population of 44,000 are being fed. | 


Disaster field directors also have re- 
ported to the national headquarters that | 
“the peak has not yet been reached.” 

The following additional information | 
on drought conditions was furnished at 
the Red Cross headquarters: 

Reports from field workers in south- 
ern Illinois, say conditions «there are be- 


coming increasingly seyere. Hardin 
county mines have closed throwing 
hundreds of men out of employment. 


Added to the effect of the drought, this 
has created a very dificult situation. In 
one small town 300 families are re- 
ported destitute, with Red Cross caring 
for them. Pope, Salina and other coun- 
ties report similar conditions. 

Survey of Homes 

A detailed “flour barrel survey” made 
in Arkansas community by; Henry M. 
Baker, national disaster relief expert of 
the American Red Cross, illustrating the 
straits of these people is reported as fol- 
lows: 

“Forty-four homes were visited, 29 of 
which or 66 per cent were white, and 15 
of which or 33 per cent were colored. 
In these homes there were 78 adults and 
146 children, an average of about 51-3 
people per family, 

“In 38, or 90 per cent of the homes 
the man of the house was able to work 
but unemployed, four of the homes had 


intermittent employment , producing 





Senator Borah Views 
Red Cross Situation 


Favors Appropriation If It Is. 
Absolutely Necessary 


“Had it not been for the agitation in 
Congress, thousands of men, women and 
children would have literally died 
starvation while we were being told that 
the situation not serious and was 
well in hand,” Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, declares in a statement on the 
Red Cross, which he issued Jan. 18. The 
Senator’s statement follows in full text: 

I had hoped from the beginning that 
the Red Cross and other voluntary or- 


ganizations would be able to take care 
of the situation, feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked. That is the way we 
all wanted to see it done, but the un- 
mistakable proof came to us that the 
situation was not being taken care of. 


According to the first statement of the 


of 


was 


Red Cross was not asking for additional 
Under these circumstances, Con- 
gress had no alternative. No Senator, I 
venture to believe, wanted to supplant 
the Red Cross. No Senator wanted to 
vote money out of the Treasury even to 
feed the hungry if there was any vol- 
untary organization to do the work. On 
the other hand, few Senators indeed 
would refuse to vote money to take care 
of the starving in the absence of reliéf 
from other sources. 

The trouble with this situation in the 
beginning was precisely the same’ as it 
was with reference to unemployment, 
and that was an effort to minimize its 
seriousness and to criticize those who 
urged its seriousness. Now, if there has 
been an awekening and the Red Cross 
is prepared to take care of the situation, 
I shall be happy to know it. But, let 
me say, had it not been for the agitation 
in Congress, thousands of men, women 
and children would have literally died 
of starvation while we were being told 
that the situation was not serious and 
was well in hand. 

“T am not, myself, in favor of any ap- 
propriation if it is not absolutely nec- 
essary, but, if necessary, I am in favor 
of it even if it sweeps the Treasury 
dry.” 


Funds Sought to Erect 
Government Printing Office 


An appropriation of $4,000,000 for the 
demolition of certain existing structures 
and the erection of a new building for 
the Government Printing Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., would be authorized under 
a bill (H. R. 16343) introduced by Rep- 


ville, Ohio., Jan. 19. 
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The above chart, prepared by the United States Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, shows comparatively as of Jan. 1, 1931, the 
status of legislation in the various States for the restriction of 


night work for women. 
classed under the law affecting 


States having more than one hour law are 


the greatest number of women 


workers. 





from $1 to $3 per week and the remain- 
ing two homes were those of widows. 

“Fresh vegetables, fresh meat, butter, | 
oleomargarine, or milk were not found 
in any home visited. Eggs (two and 
four respectively) were ound in only 
two homes. One family had a small hog, 
three families had chickens. 

“Only three families had the normal 
amount of food on hand for this time of 
year and even in these cases it was far! 
below the normal kind of food to which 
they were accustomed; the following is 
the detailed summary: 

“Nine families had food for a week 
or more; two families had food for five 
days; three families had food for four 
days; four families had food for three 
days; nine families had food for two 
days; twelve families had food for one 
day; five families had no food at ail. 

Red Cress Aid Expected 

“The above indicates that of the fami- 
lies visited 80 per cent had food for only 
five days or less, and 60 per cent had 
food for less than 48 hours after the 
visit. 

“In practically all cases the food was 
the same; flour, meal, lard, beans, salt 
meat. Not all the families had all these. 
The usual kind of food for these fami- 
lies at this time of vear is flour, meal, 
salt and fresh meat, fresh and canned 
vegetables, butter and milk, beans. 

“Ten, or 23 per cent, of the families 
had received Red Cross food aid and 34, 
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or 77 per cent, had not received aid. 
all cases the Red aid had 
placed where badly needed. 

“*Where will vou get next food from? 
This question was asked all families and 
only two answers were received: (1) Do 
not know; (2) We hope to get it from 
the Red Cross.” 


Support Requested 

Governor Parnell of Arkansas has is- 
sued. a proclamation entreating every 
man, woman and child in his State “to 
exert every effort and energy by con- 
tributing freely to the very limit of their 
means” in the Red Cross campaign to 
collect $10.000,000 for relief. In a letter 
to Judge John Barton Payne, chairman 
of the Red Cross, Governor Parnell 
lauded the work of the relief organiza- 
tion and depicted conditions in his State. 

Inasmuch as employment cannot be 
obtained, the governor wrote, the respon- 
sibility for relief “necessarily devolves 
upon those able to contribute the bare 
necessities at least, and we all realize 
that those contributing to this worthy 
cause may be the beneficiaries of a con- 
sciousness that their ‘unselfish spirits 
have permitted unfortunate persons to 
exist.” 

Governor Parnell asserted that the citi- 
zens of Arkansas will respond to the Red 
Cross drive. The “Unemployment Com- 
mission,” the “Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tions” are aiding in the work in this 
State, the governor wrote. 
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Prices of Bread — 
Scheduled First 
By Senate Group — 


Resolution Is Introduced to 
Include Meat and’ Meat 
Products in Series of In- 
vestigations 


An inquiry into the prices of bread 
compared to prices of wheat and flour 
will be the first step taken by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry appointed under the 
Wagner resolution (S. Res. 374), which 
also authorizes an inquiry into sugar 
prices, it was decided Jan. 19 at a meet- 
ing of the subcommittee. Bakers will 
be the first to be called for testimony, it 
was decided. 

Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
submitted a resolution in the Senate Jan, 
19 (S. Res. 407) to extend the inquiry 
into certain food prices to include meat 
and meat food products. 

Calling attention to resolutions to ex- 
tend the scope of the inquiry to include 
meat and dairy products, Senator Cap- 
per (Rep.), of Kansas, chairman of the 
subcommittee, stated that prices of these 
products probably would be investigated 
before sugar pricés. The committee 
voted to appoint an _ investigator to 
gather data for its inquiry. 

Price Difference Cited 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, author of the original resolution, 
appearing before the committee, stated 
that he believed a prima facie case ex- 
ists for a study of the difference be- 
tween the prices of wheat and flour and 
that of bread. He told the committee 
that in October, 1929, the price of wheat 
was $1.25, in October, 1930, $.78; that 
flour was $6.10 per barrel in October, 
1929, and $4.30 in October, 1930. 

The index for bread shown by the 
Bureau of Labor Statisties in October, 
1929, was 158.9 compared to 153.6 in 
October, 1930. 

“I introduced the resolution,” Senator 
Wagner explained, “in view of the pub- 
lic complaint that the drop in the price 
of wheat and flour had not been re- 
flected in the price of bread.” He sug- 
gested that the Committee call first on 
the large manufacturers of bread to 
learn the reasons for the difference. 

Mergers Blamed in Letters 

Senator Capner said he had received 
letters expressing the belief that bread 
prices are being held up as a result of 
mergers and consolidated companies con- 
trolling a great deal of the product. 

Senator Wagner made public figures 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showing comparative bread prices as 
of October, 1929, and October, 1930, in 
cities throughout the country. In three 
instances prices had increased, in seven 
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Canada, like the U.S. A. uses 
INTERNATIONALS Everywhere 
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GASOLINE 7 


N the eastern coast, on the Pacific 
slopes, throughout the provinces of 
the Dominion, International Trucks play 
an important role in the prosperity of 
Canada. These trucks are at work not only 
for the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 


ments but for their many industries as 
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well. You will meet Internationals on the 
roads through the beautiful Canadian 
Rockies, through the virgin wilds of the 
Gaspe Peninsula. In the thriving cities; in 
the great grain fields of Saskatchewan... 
everywhere you will see International 
Trucks, and always at work! 


Nineteen branches of the International 
Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd., and 
many dealers, are at the service of Canada’s 


Internationals... just as our 161 branches, 


ational 
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milton, 





and active dealers everywhere, serve In- 
ternationals in the United States. 


International Harvester Company 
OF AMERICA 


(lneorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





































































































































Medic: | Science 
Still Is Unable to 
Cheek Pneumonia 


Prevalence Is Maintained De. 


spite Scientific Progress; 
Urban Life Said to Exert 
Influence 


Pneumonia is one of the few infec- 
tious diseases which has failed to show 


= ere 
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a decrease in prevalence . despite | the 
t advances in preventive medicine 
in the last 20 years, according to a state- 


ment just issued by the Public Health| 


Service. 

The steadily increasing concentration 
of population in cities and living in the 
presence of dust and soot are offered as | 
possible explanations for the failure of 
pneumonia to show any appreciable de-| 
cline such as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and contagious diseases of 
childhood have shown. An authorized 
summary of the statement #ollows in 
full text: > | 

There is probably no illness, certainly | 
no acute illness, which causes more con- 
cern to the doctor, the patient, or the 
health officer than pneumonia. And no 
wonder; for, when we turn to mortality 
statistics, we find that in the United 
States pneumonia causes from 100,000 | 
to 150,000 deaths a year. The death | 
rate for pneumonia is now higher than 
that for tuberculosis, and in 1928 heart | 
disease alone surpassed it as a man 
killer. In 1929, however, the pneumo-| 
nia rate also dropped below tke rate for| 
cancer. Health officers and physicians | 
are making diligent search for methods} 
of preventing this serious infection. The 
following is a brief resume of what has 
been learned about the subject: 

Rare in Tropics ; 

Pneumonia is an acute infection in| 
which the light spongy tissue of the lung | 
becomes solidified so that it no longer | 
contains air. The germ which causes | 
this infection is a small coccus, or 
spherical shaped organism, known as the 
pneumococcus, and it occurs in a num- 
ber of so-called types, the most prevalent 
and important of which are Types I, II 
and III. These types of organism differ 
in their virulence, and the pneumonias 
which they produce differ in severity. 

For example, the death rate in Type 
II and Type III pneumonia is almost 
twice as high as that for Type I pneu- 
monia. The type of pneumonia can be 
determined by examination of the pa- 
tient’s sputum, and in every case this 
should be done as promptly as possible, 

ein order that the physician may know 
the type of pneumonia with which he is 
dealing and administer serum when it is 
indicated. | 

Pneumonia is rare in tropical coun-| 
tries. In temperate climates like our 
own, it is most prevalent in the Winter 
and early Spring. In other words, pneu- 
monia is a cold weather disease. It may 
occur at any age, though infants and 
elderly people are the most susceptible: 

Not Generally Contagious 
not generally looked | 


Pneumonia is_ 4 
upon as a contagious disease, though oc- | 
casionally it can become so. For this 


reason every precaution should be taken 
to prevent the spread of pneumonia | 
. germs from the patient to persons around ; 
him. His expectoration should be col- | 
lected on gauze and burned; the dishes 
and linen which he uses should be eae. | 
and the family should be kept out of the 
sick room. E 

During the World War pneumonia 
killed many thousands of our soldiers. 
Fresh recruits in the training camps 
were particularly susceptible. An effort 
was made to check the disease by means 
of a vaccine prepared from the various 
pneumococcus types. Three injections 
were given in the arm, just as with ty- 
phoid vaccine. Thousands of soldiers re- 
ceived this prophylactic treatment. The 
constant moving of troops from place to 
place made it difficult to follow these | 
vaccinated men and to determine the ex- | 
act value of vaccine in the prevention of 
pneumonia; but from the evidence ob- 
tained, it seemed pretty clear that the! 
vaccine protected the soldier against 
pneumonia of the types contained in the 
vaccine for at least six months. 

A similar protection was observed in 
monkeys which received pneumonia vac- 
cine. After the monkey had received; 
three injections of pneumococcus vac-| 
cine he was immune to pneumonia for| 
several months. After that time his 
immunity gradually wore off and he 
again became susceptible to the disease. 
In civil life the indications for pneu- 
monia vaccine are comparatively few. 

Pneumonia was formerly a fairly fre- 
quent occurrence after surgical opera-| 
tions, but modern surgeons have learned | 
pretty well how to prevent this compli- | 
cation. Children sometimes develop] 
pneumonia after measles, scarlet fever, 
and whooping cough; but here again 
modern methods of treatment have cut 
this complication te a minimum. 

From what has been said, perhaps one 
is justified in being optimisic about the 
elimination of pneumonia; but certainly 
at the present time the decrease in its 
occurrence over that of 20 years ago 1s 
comparatively slight. In this respect, 
pneumonia and common colds differ from 
other infections—tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and other contagious 
diseases of childhood—which are much 
less frequent now than they were two 
decades ago. ‘Pneumonia and the com- 
mon cold are still very much with us. 

Perhaps the steadily increasing con-| 
centration of our population in cities is; 
partly responsible for their prevalence. | 
Dust and soot may be more important | 
factors than they are generally sup-| 
posed to be. These two infections (pneu- 
monia and the eommon cold) are so 
closely allied that one might almost say | 
that whatever will eliminate one will | 
eiminate both. At present the problem 
is far from being solved, though recent 
scientific discoveries in both fields will 
undoubtedly do much to make the so- 
lution easier. 








Mortality Rate for Cities 
Lowest in Last 13 Years 

The urban mortality rate for 1930 was | 
the lowest in the 13 years that figures | 
have been available, the rate being 11.9 
per 1,000 population, according to infor- | 
mation just furnished by the Division 
of Vital Statistics of the Census Bureau. 
Through an error on the part of The | 
United States Daily in the issue of Jan. | 
14 the rate inadvertently given as per | 
100,000 instead of per 1,000. 

The mortality rate for the previous 
year was 12.6 per 1,000, the Division | 
stated. The best health years previous | 
to that jusi ended, the Division pointed | 


out, were 1921 and 1927, these years |for the week ended Jan. 10, indicate a| from most of the 


showing rates of 12 and 12.3 per 1,000, | 


respectively. } 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 





Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 





In a series of four articles by N. F. Harriman, Executive Chairman of the | Attorney General Declares 


Federal Purchasing Roard, printed in the issues of Oct. 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1930, 
the Government’s general purchasing system was explamned. In the present 
series the purchasing officers of the various Departments and Bureaus explain 
in detail how the buying is done for these agencies of the Government. 


* ARTICLE V 


By Robert S. Regar 


Administrative Assistant to the Postmaster General, Post Office Department 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE assistant to the Postmaser General has su- 
pervision over the office of the purchasing agent, the division of 
traffic, and the committee on form blanks; is the Post Office Depart- 
ment representative on the Interdepartmental Board on Simplified Office 
Procedure, and performs such other duties as the Postmaster General | 
may assign to him, among them being the editing of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s annual report and the pampilet “Postal Information.” 
++ - _ 


£ 


Office of the Purchasing Agent: The 
law establishing this oftice was en- 
acted on Apr. 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L. 
440). The purchasing agent is charged 
by law with the supervision of the 
purchase of all supplies, both for the 
Post Office Department in Washington 
and for the postal service in the field. | 
He issues advertisements inviting bids, 
passes upon all bids submitted for fur- 
nishing supplies by manufacturers 
and dealers and enters into contracts | 
for such supplies for the Postmaster 
General. He passes upon the pro- 
priety of allowances to postmasters 
to cover emergency purchases. The 
orders and authorizations for equip- 
ment and supplies for the postal serv- 
ice and Post Office Department, su- 
pervised by the purchasing. agent, 
amount to $14,000,000 a year. 

In addition to the purchase of sup- 
plies for the postal service and the 
Post Office Department, the purchas- 
ing agent is required by law to issue 
proposals and specifications for all the 
envelopes used by the various depart- | 
ments of the Governments and enters 
into contracts for such envelopes for 
the Postmaster General. 

Supplies for use in the Post Office 
Department and postal service are pro- 
cured by the purchasing agent under 
three kinds of contracts—formal con- 
tracts, open-market or less formal con- 
tracts, and contracts made by the gen- 


eral supply committee 
= * 
FORMAL contracts for supplies are 
made for one year, with the ex- 
ception of the stamped envelope con- 
tract, which covers a period of four 


= 


years and contracts for paper, letter | 
boxes, and letter-box posts, which | 
cover definite quantities. Yearly con- 


tracts call for estimated quantities 
based upon the requirements for the 
previous year, orders to be placed 
from time to time as the need arises 
during the year. 

Upon receipt by him from the requi- 
sitioning offices of specifications, the 
purchasing agent prepares the pro- 
posal, embodying these specifications, 
and sends it out to prospective bidders, 
of which a mailing list is maintained. 
An advertisement is also published in 
the newspapers. On the date set bids 
are opened by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, and a record is made | 
of all bids received. A bid bond of 2 | 
per cent is required if the amount of | 
the bid exceeds $500. | 

When it is determined who the low- 
est responsible bidder is, whose bid 
meets the specifications, an award is 
made and notice sent to the success- 
ful bidder. The contract is then exe- 
cuted and orders issued against the 
contract from time to time during the 
contract period. Before payment is 
made the goods are inspected, either 
by the board of inspection at Wash- 
ington or by postmasters in cities from 
which shipments are made. 

= ” ~ 


Purchases are made in the open 
market of definite quantities of 
supplies for which no contracts exist. 





30, 1930, 2,131 coniracis were entered 
into for the purchase of supplies, 178 
of which were formal ana 1,953 of 
which were open-market or circular 
proposal contracts. 

‘the four-year contract for stamped 
envelopes terminated Dec. 31, 1928, 
and it was necessary to invite new 
bids for the period beginning Jan. 1, 
1929. The contract was awarded to 
the International Envelope Corpora- 
tion. This contract calls for approxi- 
mately 12,000,000,000 stamped enve- 
lopes and newspaper wrappers for the 
four-year period. | 

In connection with the awarding of 
the contracts for envelopes for the dif- | 
ferent departments and independent | 
establishments of the Government, it 
may be stated that the schedule cov- 
ering the fiscal year 1930 called for 
approximately 17,375,000 plain and 
257,134,000 printed envelopes, or a to- 
tal of approximately 274,509,000 en- 
velopes. 





es « %® { 
T° handle correspondence in the | 
postal service 144,668,620 official | 
envelopes and _ 5,729,500 registered 
package jackets were required. ; 

Eighty (80) carloads, or approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 pounds of single-ply 
jute twine were procured during the 
fiscal year 1930 for use in tying pack- 
ages of letters in post offices and rail- | 
way mail terminals. | 

The postal service uses annually 
more than 300 tons of stationery and 
writing paper. To write on this vast | 
amount of stationery and to fill the 
ink bottles in post offices, 55,000 
quarts of ink are required. In addi- 
tion to all this, it takes 1,650,000 lead 
pencils, 6,000,000 steel pens, 92,000,000 
paper clips, and rubber bands by the 
ton. 

During the fiscal year 1930, 902 
chassis were purchased. Orders were 
placed for 800 bodies for motor trucks. 
In the operation of motor trucks 
throighout the service 30,000 tires 
were required. | 

Many other articles too numerous to | 
mention are purchased through this | 
office. In other words, purchases are | 
made from pins to automobiles. 

The traffic division has supervision | 
and direction over the freitht and ex- | 
press traffic activities of the Post Of- | 
fice Department and the postal service, | 
advising shipping and receiving clerks 
as to the proper nomenclature to use 
in describing property for shipment, 
methods of packing and loading to in- 
sure proper classification; issuing in- 
structions relative to excess, loss or 
damage or special service; designating | 
routing for freight shipments; having | 
custody of and distributing bills of | 
lading; conducting all of the transpor- | 
tation accounting relative to freight | 
and express shipments; and conduct- 
ing all correspondence on traffic mat- | 
ters with the various officers of the 
Department and service and with the | 
carriers and other departments of the | 
Government. ' 

Herewith is statement showing the | 
number of carload and less-than-car- 
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| authorized under licenses issued pursuant 


| “that toxin-Antitoxin is a drug or medi- 


| with toxin-antitoxin.” 
|}dgainst smallpox is said also to come 


| within the meaning of “drug” or “medi- 
|cine” and therefore the osteopath or 


|to autiorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
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Use of Vaccines 


Limited Under 
Ruling in Illinois 






















Osteopaths and _ Chiro- 
practors May Not Admin- 
ister Serums 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 19. 


Osteopaths and chiropractors are not 


to the Illinois Medical Practice Act to 
administer toxin-antitoxin or vaccine, 
according to an opinion of the Attorney 
General, Oscar E. Carlstrom, given the 
Department of Public Health. 

“It appears,” according to the opinion, 


cine. I am, therefore, of the opinion 
that since an osteopath or chiropractor 
has a license to ‘treat human ailments 
without the use of drugs or medicine’ he 
is not authorized to immunize children 

The vaccine used in_ vaccination 


chiropractor is not authorized to vac- 
cinate against smallpox. 





State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Jan. 19. 


An osteopath has no right to an al- 
cohol permit under the liquor laws of 
South Dakota, the Attorney General’s 
Office has ruled in an opinion to State's 
Attorney Carl E. Potter, of Madison. 

The statute, it is explained, provides 
for the issuance of alcohol permits only 
to retail and wholesale druggists and 
physicians, and the word “physician” is 
declared not to include dentist, osteopath, 
chiropractor or veterinarian. 

Whether or not a Federal permit-can 
be issued to an osteopath in the State 
depends entirely upon Federal regula- 
tion, it is stated. The statutory provi- 
sions are said also to prohibit the pos- 
session or use of grain alcohol for scien- 
tific purposes except by wholesale and 
retail druggists holding permits and by 
hospitals, and State educational insti- 
tutions, 


Standards for Canned Foods 
Expected to Aid Housewives 





Astronomical observations in 
planation of a 30-foot p 
earth each six months are “intensely de- 
sirable” in connection with studies of 
movements of the earth’s crust, it has 
just been announced at the Naval Ob- 


servatory. i . . 
While research in connection with this 








McNary-Mapes Act Should Enable Buyers to Definitely 
Determine Quality of Products, Government 
Specialist Tells Association 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


sumer of canned foods and likewise a|for pink salmon, for Kieffer pears and 
protection to canners against the hurt- 
ful competition of low-grade products. 


Purpose of Act 
The McNary-Mapes amendment to 
the Federal Food and Drug Act is, as all 
of you are aware, a measure designed 


and for freestone peaches. The task is 
simplified to the extent that it lessens 
|the number of definitions that must ulti- 
mately be drawn. It is complicated be- 
cause of the obvious difficulty involved 
in drafting a standard sufficiently broad 
to cover products differing so widely in 
physical characteristics. 

Taking up now the authority granted 
for establishing standards it is to be 
noted that these cover quality, condition, 
and/or fill of container. Administratively 
it is difficult and probably at this stage 
unnecessary to attempt to differentiate 
between the terms “quality” and “condi- 
tion.” Broadly we interpret them as 
covering in varying degrees those in- 
herent physical properties such as ten- 
derness, flavor, color and the like, which 
give to a canned food product its pecu- 
liar appeal to the palate and the absence 
of which makes the product undesirable 
from the consumer’s standpoint. They 
cover, also, the physical form in which 


ture to establish definite standards for 
canned food products and to promulgate 
a form of label designation for sub- 
standard articles. The amendment is re- 
markable as a piece of legislation for 
two reasons. First, it is the first step 
ever taken by Congress in the direction 
of granting the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture formal authority to make and pro- 
mulgate legal standards for food prod- 
ucts. Second, it is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a voluntary imposition, by a 
great industry upon itself, of additional 
and drastic legislative requirements, 
solely through its own initiative and ef- 
fort. 


I am afraid that I cannot accord to 


for Bartlett pears, for clingstone peaches | 





Apparatus to Test Warmth of Textiles 








‘Aurnonizep Statements Onty Are Presented Herein. Berne 





The United States Bureau 
of Standards has just de- 
veloped an apparatus for 
measuring thermal trans- 
mission of textiles. The 
device is essentially a 
heating element fitted into 
a vacuum jar, and is auto- 
matic in operation. A 
small test specimen is suf- 
fices for the test, which 
consumes about one-half 
hour. The warmth of 
blankets and other mate- 
rials is determined by 
these tests. 





Scientists Are Seeking Explanation 


For Periodic ‘W abbling’ of Earth 


Astronomical Observations to Be Made in Australia and 
Argentina to Explain Variation of Latitudes 





PustisHeo WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States Damy 


Fifty-one Cities | 
Report Declines 
In Food Prices 


Figures 3 Per Cent Lower 
On Dec. 15 Than in Pre- 
ceding Month, According 
To Labor Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
cent since Dec. 15, 1929. The Bureau’s 
weighted index numbers, with average 
prices in 1913 as 100, were 158 for Dec. 
15, 1929, 141.4 for Nov. 15, 1930, and 
137.2 for Dec. 15, 1930. 
Monthly Price Variations 

During the month from Noy. 15, 1930, 
to Dec. 15, 1930, 28 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured decreased 
as follows: Oranges, 30 per cent; strictly. 
fresh eggs, 14 per cent; butter, 6 per 
cent; lard and navy beans, 5 per cent: 
pork chops, fresh milk, and prunes, 4 
per cent; sliced bacon, hens, cheese, 
flour, macaroni, and canned tomatoes, 2 
per cent; sirloin steak, round steak, rib. 
roast, sliced ham, leg of lamb, vegetable 
lard substitute, rice, canned corn, canned 
peas, coffee, raisins, and bananas, 1 per 
cent; and chuck roast, and oleomargarine 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. Ong 
article, cabbage, increased 9 per cer 
The foliowing 13 articles showed no 
| change in the month: Plate beef, canned 
ted salmon, evaporated milk, bread, corn- 
meal, rolled oats, cornflakes, wheat cereal, 
potatoes, onions, pork and beans, sugar, 
and tea. 
| During the month from Nov. 15, 1930, 
| to Dec. 15, 1930, all of the 51 cities from’ 
| which prices are receive’ showed de- 
creases in the average cost of food as 
follows: Fall River, Indianapolis, Roches- 
ter, and Seattle, 5 per cent; Bridgeport; 
Buffalo, Los Angeles, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, 





the|variation of latitudes has been conducted 


misphere to attempt an ex-|in the Northern Hemisphere over a pe- 
ee So “wabbling” of the!riod of more than 25 years, observation 


in the Southern Hemisphere has been 
extremely rare, Prof. F. B. Littell as- 
serted. A continuous series of observa- 
tions in all parts of the globe are nec- 
essary to the evaluation of several hy- 
potheses advanced in the studies of the 
problem, he said. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Naval Obser- 
vatory: 

Several composite elements are be- 
lieved to play certain parts in this ac- 
tion, which is observed in the form of a 
movement of the earth’s poles around an 
eliptical path of uncertain size, and re- 
cently two theories have been advanced 
which cannot be evaluated without 
studies in the Southern Hemisphere. 


The investigation is to be conducted 
at observatories at Adelaide, Australia, 
and La Plata, Argentina. Research is 
being continued at many places in the 
Northern Hemisphere, including the 
Naval Observatory which has been study- 
ing the phenomenon for about 15 years. 

Theories advanced about two years ago 
in explanation of the action are that 
the center of gravity of the earth shifts 
occasionally and that the earth “may be 
squeezed” for a short. time. Observa- 


tiens and data secured in the Southern: 


Hemisphere may make possible differen- 
tiation between these theories and may 
even show that the action apparently 
is from the same causes in both hemis- 
pheres. 

The problem is essentially geodetic in 
character and has considerable impor- 
tance to scientists, but must be deter- 
mined by astronomic research. Scien- 
tists have known for a considerable pe- 
riod that this movement takes place and 
its accurrence may have some direct 
bearing on the occasional changes in lati- 
tudes. It has been discovered that in 
the course of time latitudes of places on 
the earth’s surface show some variation. 

The “‘wabbling” is of varying degrees 
and, while at times it has been observed 


Under the law the purchasing agent 
is required to obtain bids from at 
least three concerns. 

During the fiscal year ended June 


i 
+ 


load shipments, weight, and _ the | 
amount expended for freight, express, | 
and motor transportation of equip- | 
ment, etc., for the year ended June 4 





the canning industry a philanthropic or 
wholly unselfish interest in the welfare 
of the American consumer as the motive 
for seeking this legislation. On the con- 
trary, its impetus was a far-sighted rec- 
ognition of the need for such legislation 
if the ihdustry itself is to prosper. But 
that very recognition was the outgrowth 


|of an appreciation of the fact that the 


consumer’s best interests are in the long 
run exactly parallel with the best in- 


the product is offered in the container; 
| such, for example, as whole, sliced, or 
halved peaches. Extraneous material! 
such as cob, husk or silk in canned corn, 
shells in peas, pits in pitted fruit, and 
| the like, also affect both the quality and 
condition of the product. The expression 
“fill of the can” has a self-evident mean- 
ing and the very phraseology of the 
amendment makes it obvious that the 




















—— 30, 1930: \ 
Number of carload shipments, A; number of less-than-carload shipments, B; 
weight, pounds, C; expenditures for freight and express, D; expenditures for drayage, | 

E; total expenditures for freight, express, and drayage, F: 
Shipments by freight: A B Cc D E F 
Postal cards and stamped 
ame... s x 176 ...... 7,984,300 $98,803.07 ......... $98,803.07 
Envelopes et Me ..... 2,018 1,414,885 16,351.57 ... 16,351.57 | 
Fuel and light .......... 146 iz: 13,988,001 1) 13,884.71 | 
Supplies for railway mail | 
service ; owes a 11 178 294,050 2,190.45 $444.89 . 2,635.34 |! 
Supplies for motor-vehicle | 
service airten nie bie ne a tetace 513 4,304 10,801,056 107,456.80 3,548.90 111,055.70 | 
Supplies for star route 
service eeeeteseasacenee 1 14 61,770 BOOB. cociscecs 540.26 
Supplies from Washington, 
B. C. wae seed 1,279 2,853,164 39,627.02 7,500.00 47,127.02 
Miscellaneous supplies " 
shipped direct from con- | 
tractors ....... 188 5,283 14,021,261 86,709.66 9,543.09 96,253.35 | 
Gasoline SOB oaas 8,525,573 BE LOD. cd vreses 27,190.25 
Letter boxes » ie. Pe 907,648 9,814.59 | 
Package hoxes ove RRS «(LST 11,952.61 
Letter-box posts .. 7 1,161 1,741,670 10,546.49 
MT i i oes Ck 6 .. 2,791,271 20,175.23 
Total freight .....cscccccs 1,235 17,133 66,512,576 $445,242.71 $21,037.48 $466,280.19 | 
Shipments by express, includ- 
wae amemaimition ...... 5. -i<sarikes 1,293 52,239 BARR OO gs cic 2,123.80 | 
Soe eS * > a salle = ao. oe 
Grand total . 1,235 18,426 66,564,815 $447,366.51 $21,037.48 $468,403.99 
‘ , f + emanate ne 
Committee on form blanks reviews sirable, in order to secure uniformity 
all requisitions for forms and blanks | and the elimination of unnecessary or 
in use in the Post Office Department duplications of forms; and supervises | 
and the entire postal service, for the the preparation of new forms. There | 
purpose of determining whether they are about 4,500 forms used in the De- 
are best adapted to the service, both | partment and ~ostal service. 
from a practic" and an economical | The administrative assistant serves | 
standpoint; recommends the alteration, ; as liaison offices between the Depart- 
consolidation or discontinuance of such ment and Chief Coordinator in connec- | 
forms and blanks wherever found de- tion with all coordinating matters, 





Bill to Establish Everglades | 
Park Is Ordered Reported 


The Everglades National Park would 
be established in the State of Florida! 
under the provisions of a bill (H. R. 
12381), which was ordered reported by 
the House Committee on Public Lands 
Jan. 17. 


Before the bill was ordered reported, 
the committee inserted an amendment 
providing protection of the rights of 


Seminole Indians not in conflict with the! 
creation of the park. 

The measure would authorize admin- 
istration by the National Park Service 
of approximately 2,000 square miles of 
territory in the section. | 


Death Rate in January | 
Is Showing Increase | 


Telegraphic returns from 81 cities,} 
with a total population of 36,000,000, 


mortality rate of 14.1, as against a rate 
of 12.8 for the corresponding week of | 





jeven though there may have been no 


Se ttaeeeeneieneiatenetnta eth atetiattatetete tate teteeeae TET ee 


last year. The highest rate (26.5) ap- 
pears for Trenton, N. J., and the lowest 
(5.8) for South Bend, Ind. The highest 
infant mortality rate (149) appears for 
Somerville, Mass., and the lowest for 
Canton, Ohio; Utica, N. Y., and Yonkers, 
N. Y., which reported no infant mor- 
tality. 

The annual rate for 81 cities is 13.7 
for the two weeks of 1931, as against 
a rate of 13.1 for the corresponding | 
weeks of 1930. ; 

The rates published in this summary | 
are based upon midyear population por 
mates derived from the 1930 census.; 
Cities whose population was found to} 
be less than was indicated by estimates 
heretofore used will, therefore, appear 
as having a higher death rate than usual, 





{ 
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material increase in the actual number 
of deaths. 
(Issued by Department 


of LON? | 
Ivory in Ecuador 
Vegetable ivory now may be exported 


out payment of 
Commerce.) 


uty. 


| designed to do. 
\itations and discuss some of the miscon- 
ceptions regarding its scope which now 


| tail here regarding the methods of fixing 


| sonal opinions, all of which may be sub- 


| lighteping court rulings. 


| act, 


orts of Ecuador with-| ways complicates it decidedly. 
(Department of|vents, for example, the formulation of} form of substandard labeling whic 


Secretary is not required, in the estab- 
lishment of standards, invariably to 
specify the fill of the container. It is 
in fact evident from the wording of the 
entire amendment: that the formulation 
of standards for all canned foods is not 
@ mandatory requirement. The meas- 
ure, fortunately for us and for the in- 
dustry, leaves it to the Secretary to issue 
such standards when in his judgment they 
will promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of the consumer. 


Purpose of Act as 
Intended by Congress 

The act provides that the Secretary 
shall promulgate a form of label which 


shall be employed on substandard prod- 


ucts. It is not our conception of the 
purpose of Congress that this substand- 
ard label was intended to stigmatize un- 
duly the article to which it is applied. 
While it may have been the purpose of 
some of the advocates of this measure 
in the canning industry to make sub- 
standard canned goods so unpopular that 
they would be forced off the market, we 
do not find in the legislation or in the 
debates preceding its enactment any 
ground for believing that Congress in- 
tended to authorize the Department to 
establish a form of substandard designa- 
tion which would make the product 
wholly objectionable and unsalable. The 
amendment makes it very clear that its 
purpose is to let the consumer know 
what goods are substandard. It is our 
conception that a substandard product 
is wholesome and edible even if not so 
palatable or attractive as a standard 
product. If it were unwholesome or in- 
edible its distribution would be illegal 
under the general terms of the law. A 
housewife with a limited budget should 
be enabled, under the terms of this act, 
by an intelligent reading of the sub- 
standard labeling, to purchase a product 
within the reach of her pocketbook which 
will carry the nutritive if not the esthetic 
value of standard canned food products, 
and she should be able to buy it without 
having created in her mind the suspicion 
that she is porchacing something unfit 
for her family’s consumption. We have 
kept this conception very clearly in mind 
in the efforts we have made to devise 
a satisfactory form ot substandard label. 

I may say at this point that in the 


terests of the industry. So it was by 
deliberate design and not mere chance 
that there was incorporated in the meas- 
ure a very definite recognition of the 
consumer’s interest as paramount. 
Let us consider in some detail just 
what the McNary-Mapes amendment is 
Let us consider its lim- 


exist, as we have reason to know. I do 
not propose to enter into any great de- 


the standards. The proper place for that 
discussion will be in the round table con- 
ferences to be held in the next few days 
in the various sectional meetings. Let 
me emphasize, too, that in what I shall 
say about the McNary-Mapes amend- 
ment I am expressing administrative 
opinions and perhaps in some cases per- 


ject to alteration as the result of en- 


The amendment covers foods in her- 
metically sealed containers, sterilized by 
heat, excluding only meat and meat food 
products subject to the meat inspection 
and canned milk. This defimition 
of canned foods is an extremely broad 
one. It may be interpreted as covering 
products not ordinarily classed in com- 
mon everyday parlance as canned foods. 
I can say definitely, however, that with 
the enromous task already before it in 
the way of the development of standards 
for the conventional types of canned 
foods, it will presumably be a long time 
before the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion attempts to consider the applica- 
bility of the amendment to canned food 
products outside of the conventional 
classes. 


Authority Provided 


By Amendment 


The amendment authorizes the Secre- 
tary to determine, establish, and promul- 
gate from time to time a reasonable 
standard of quality, condition, and/or 
fill of container for each class of canned 
food. It provides that the word “class” 
means a generic product and not a grade, 
variety, or species of a genegic product. 
It provides for the labeling of substand- 
ard products and specifically disclaims 
any intention of legitimatizing traffic in 
adulterated or misbranded products. 

The limitation of the authority for! Administration on Dec. 15, in addition 





| making standards to generic products, in|to discussion of tentative standards for 


a sense simplifies our task but in other| canned 


pode, canned peaches, and canned 
It pre-| pears, t 


ere was considered a suggested 
pro- 


separate standards for red salmon and|vided for a conspicuous declaration of 


hearing accorded by the Food and Drug 





Yet Taken Hold 


Néw York, Portland (Me.), Portland 
(Oreg.), Providence, San Francisco, and 
Springfield (Ill.), 4 per cent; Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Little 
Rock, Minneapolis, , Mobile, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, and Salt 
Lake City, 3 per cent; Charleston (S. C.), 
Chicago, Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, 
New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, St. Paul, Savannah, 
Scranton, and Washington, 2 per cent; 
and Birmingham, Butte and Jacksonville, 
1 per cent. 
Decreases in 51 Cities 

For the period Dec. 15, 1929, to Dec.’ 
15, 1930, all of the 51 cities showed de- 
creases: Portland (Oreg.), 18 per cent; 


cent; Butte, Louisville, Memphis, and 
Rochester, 15 per cent; Buffalo, Denver, 
Fall River, Houston, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Scran- 
ton, 14 per cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Bridgeport, Cnicago, Dallas, Minneapo- 
lis, New Orleans, Omaha, Peoria, Provi- 
dence, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savan- 
nah, and Springfield (Ill.), 13 per cent; 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Man- 
chester, Newark, New York, Norfolk, and 
Richmond, 12 per cent; Birmingham, Bos- 
ton, Charleston (S. C.), Mobile, Portland 
(Me.), and San Francisco, 11 per cent; 
New Haven and Washington, 10 per cent, 
and Jacksonville, 9 per cent. 

(The Department’s summary of 
wholesale prices and the accompany- 
ing tabulation will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Jan. 21.) 





that the eliptical path involves movement 
of as much as 30 feet in six months, 
during recent years the variation has 
been “comparatively small.” 
Determination of the causes for this 
action, as well as of the extent of the 
effect of these causes, would be desirable 
from the point of astronomic surveying 
although the problem is of compara- 
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Detroit, Indianapolis, and Seattle, 16 per ~ 


‘ 


tively slight significance to the unscien-’ 


tific. There is slight possibility of any 
cataclysmic development as a result of 
the “wabbling.” 





Increase in Prevalence of Influenza 
Is Declared Not Epidemic in Extent 


Public Health Service Says Outbreak in Europe Has Not 


in This Country 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


porting on influenza, there was an in- 
crease of 1,125 cases for the week ended 
Jan. 10 over the previous week. As the 
tendency at this time of the year is for 
the disease to gain in prevalence, the 
increase should not as yet be interpreted 
as an epidemic. ' 

It is well known that influenza exists 
to a greater or less extent at all times 
among all peoples in every country. The 
present outbreaks are occurring at a sea- 
son when a higher influenza rate may 
be expected. From studies conducted 
by the Service it has been shown that 
under ordinary conditions the increase 
in influenza is usually greater from No- 
vember to March. 


Since the germ causing the disease 
has not been satisfactorily demonstrated, 
it is necessary to depend upon symptoms 
to determine whether or not influenza is 
present. These symptoms vary in in- 
tensity; but when one suffers from head- 
ache, aching in body and limbs, cough 
and chill, some fever, and above all a 
severe prostration, it is safe to say that 
individual has influenza. The disease is 
sometimes called grippe when these 
symptoms are not so severe, to indicate 
a milder attack; but influenza and grippe 
are one and the same disease, 


Periodic Occurrence 


The Serious aspects of influenza may 
be forgotten until suddenly and without 
warning it becomes epidemic. The rate 
greatly increases and the symptoms be- 
come more severe as a rule. hese out- 
breaks may become world wide. It is not 
possible to prophesy when epidemics will 
come although in England and in this 
country some investigators have noticed 
that the epidemics seems to be periodic 
in their occurrence unless the time when 
they are due comes in warm weather, 

In all serious epidemics the ratio of 


tenn 
the words “Below U. S. Standard,” to- 
gether with the qualifying statements 
“Legal —— Wholesome” and_ additional 
modifying statements on the principal 
label showing in what respect the prod- 
uct deviated from the standard article. 
Objection was taken, and properly so, | 
think, by representatives of the canning 
industry, as well as by certain State 
officials, to the expression “Legal-Whole- 
some” as a mandatory requirement for 
labeling substandard products. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Jan, 21. 





deaths to the number of persons attacked 
is greater than it is in a period between 
epidemics. It must be remembered that 
influenza in itself is rarely fatal. It is 
the resultant pneumonia following which 
makes an epidemic so serious. 

Influenza is a contagious disease but 
there is still doubt as to just what germ 
is responsible for it. Ancient people 
were familiar with influenza as we prob- 
| ably know it today, and they reported 
outbreaks similar to the ones we her 
at present. Hippocrates in 400 B. 
attributed it to changes in the wink 

Atmospheric conditions, earthquakes, 
comets, volcanoes, great inundations and 
various other natural phenomena have 
been suggested as causative factors as- 
sociated with influenza, as it was no 
doubt felt that something of that magni- 
tude would necessarily have to be re- 
sponsible for the widespread epidemics, 


Rapidity of Spread 
One of the epidemiological 


. 


puzzles 


form after a period of quiescence and its 
lightning-like spread. It is believed to 
be caused by a germ. After a period 
when immunity and resistance die out in 
individuals and the virulence of the re- 
sponsible organism increases to a certain 
degree, epidemics may result. Such 
phenomena occur in other diseases, nota- 


bly smallpox, meningitis and infantile 
paralysis. 


The point of origin and direction of 
progress of influenza epidemics varies a 
great deal. The great epidemic of 1918- 
1919 seems to have started in Great 
Britain and continental Europe and from 
there to have “migrated” to the United 
States. Even within the United States, 
every one of the last six epidemics seems 
to have arisen in a different section of 





the East North Central section and pro- 
gressed very rapidly to all other sections 
of the country. 

The 1922 epidemic arose in the East, 
probably in the Middle Atlantic section, 
South Central section, The 1926 and the 
Coast, and the less severe epidemic of 
the Spring of 1928 probably arose in 
Mountain or West South Central sectidy 
|The rate of progress across the country 
varied a great deal in all of the epi, 
demics, 





connected with this disease is the reason’ 
for its sudden appearance in epidemic :: 


the country, The 1920 epidemic arose in , 


and the 1923 epidemic arose in the East» 


1928-1929 epidemics arose on the West~ 


: 
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Held Essential to Business Success 


Assistant Secretary 


As Compiled in 





Business needs specialized knowledge 
of the distinctive characteristics of pri- 
mary trade areas in order to successfully 
serve the peculiar requirements of these 
sections, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, declared in an ad- 
dress Jan. 18 delivered by radio from 
Station WMAL in Washington, D. C., 
over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Discussing the recent survey by the 


Department of Commerce of the Pacific} 


southwest, Dr. Klein told of the various 
influences on business of the climatic, 
topographical, and historical elements of 
this area and their relation to the type 
of products purchased. “There is not 
another region of our country that has 
such peculiar conditions and such a di- 
versity of productive efforts,” he pointed 
out in citing the wide variety of com- 
mercial crops in: California, the rise in 
petroleum production in the same State, 
and the mining resources of the area. 

\r, Klein described the recreational 
rMurces of the Pacific southwest as 
“one of the greatest assets” of the area. 
The influx of people seeking the benefit 
of the climate there creates business 
for hotels, “dude ranches,” transporta- 
tion carriers, and causes a demand for 
various kinds of sporting goods and ap- 
parel and other materials purchased by 
vacationers. 

“Those spectacular allurements of the 
great Southwest unite with more sub- 
stantial materials and forces to form a 
complex business organism that needs to 
be understood, appraised, evaluated in 
all its aspects, if any given commercial 
effort is to be crowned with true suc- 
cess” Dr. Klein said. His address fol- 
lows in full text: 


Basic Facts About 
Region Are Sought 

The subject that I am planning to 
discuss is a new- business survey of one 
of the great progressive regions of our 
country—the States of what we call the 
“Pacific Southwest.” 
outset, let me make myself clear. I am 
not going to inflict any lurid romancing 
on you about purple deserts and horned 
toads, border riders and movie stars. 
Nor am I going to sell you any city 
lots or orange groves. After all, from 
a strictly business point of view, the 
Nation as a whole is tremendously con- 
cerned with what goes on in the South- 
west. : 

The gasoline that you put in your 
car this afternoon may have been a 
product of California petroleum. If 
you had a baked potato for dinner, it 
may have come from southern Idaho, 
where the farms produce potatoes that 
are famous for their excellent baking 
qualities. Any one of the metallic in- 
struments that you have been handling 
lately may have been dependent for its 
efficiency on copper from the mines of 
Arizona or of Utah. And you may your- 
self be producing, or working for some- 

e who produces, one or more of the 
Ci articles that are purchased by 


the thriving, forward-looking communi- | 


ties of the Southwest. ; 

The business survey of this fascinat- 
Prk and dynamic region recently pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Commerce is packed full of basic busi- 
ness facts, covering the States of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada and Utah, as 
well as portions of New Mexico, Idaho 
and Texas. 


Pioneer Spirit Drew 
Adventurers to West 


This is the third in a series of broad 
yet intensive regional surveys which will 
eventually cover the whole country. The 
commercial facts about New England 
and the southeastern States were made 
available some time ago. The Pacific 
Southwest survey, like these others, tells 
all.about the productive and trading ac- 
tivities—the distribution, occupations, 
and habits of the people—the controlling 
forces in the past development of the 
region, 

We will all do well to remember that 
the brisk business, the brilliant environ- 
ment, of much of the present-day South- 
west had as its ultimate background the 
unconquerable courage of the pioneers 
who struggled westward—facing the 
fierce heat and blinding sandstorms of 
the Summer desert, withstanding the bit- 
ter cold of mountain Winters, harassed 
by the depredations or death-dealing 
forays of infuriated savages. We do 
not need to strain our imagination to 
visualize the wrecks of wagons, the 
bleaching bones of oxen and men, that 


marked the long path of the gold-seekers | . +e to “put a crimp” in the pocketbook 


and the homesteaders. 

Few regions of the world have had a 
higtory more colorful than this. We think 
Whe fighting, gambling, trading, that 
went on in those flush, lively, reckless, 
roaring mining camps of the fifties glori- 
fied in the immortal pages of Bret Harte, 
Stevenson and Mark Twain—the towns 
of mushroom growth, the hearty fun and 
frenzied striving, the crude justice and 
omnipresent perils, the meager joys made 


possible by the buckskin bags of gold,| dustrial goods as well. | 


at the 
dollar | 


received generally as currency 
rough-and-ready measure of “a 
a pinch,” 


Boston Traders Reaped 


Profits in California 


Our eastern States had relations with 
Spanish California considerably earlier 
than many people realize. Boston trad- 
ers, bound for the northwest coast of 
America after cargoes of seal and sea- 
otter skins, displayed keen interest. in 
this far-off land. After the War of 1812 
New England whalers and clipper ships 
began to frequent the province, In ex- 
change for otter furs they furnished the 
Spanish missions and officials with hard- 
ware, ammunition, cloth and blankets. 
The furs were in turn carried all the 
way across the Pacific to the strange, 
exotic port. of Canton, China, and there 
bartered for silk and teas. 





of Commerce Discusses | 
Conditions to Be Met in Pacific Southwest, 


Now right at the| 


Federal Survey 


about the early business activities of 
these searchers for a New Zion. All 
their industries were orginally based on 
ithe cooperative principle, fair wages be- 
ing paid and the profits going into the 
common chest to be used in new under- 
takings. Irrigation works, of the utmost | 
|importance in the development of the 
|Mormon community, were built by com- 
munity action, and their use was granted | 
!to each family on equitable terms. 

An understanding of the elements in 
this “background” of the Southwest is 
| important even in the conduct of business 
|at the present day. But, of course, it is 
|vastly more important for +the busines® 
| man to know the actual local conditions 
|now existing, which determine how his 
commercial or industrial endeavors will 
iturn out. You must have dependable 
signs and guideposts. It is so easy to go 
|astray—to make miscalculations or costly | 
| blunders—unless you are working with 
precise facts. Mere guesswork or vague 
theorizing is especially dangerous in re- 
|spect to the Pacific southwest area, be- 
| cause there are countless peculiarities 
about it. Take, for example, the influ- 
lence of the physical factors such as cli- 
| mate; here are some inStances of that: 


The unusually high percentage of sun- | 


shine in many sections of this region 
|favors the manufacture of enameled 
|leather, but severely tests the dye ma- 
| terials of fabrics. | 
Intense heat and dryness, which you} 
lare apt to encounter particularly in the | 
interior valleys of California, southern | 
Arizona and New Mexico, are destructive 
to rubber goods, furniture, wooden 
|wheels and roofing materials. 

| Certain types of candy must be kept 
junder refrigeration from about May to 
| October or November in some sections, 
| while in various areas you have to pro- 
vide efficient humidifiers for tabacco 
products—if you do not want your cigars | 
{to turn into snuff, more or less. 


|Demand Is Created 
|For Special Merchandise 


There is the case of the company that | 
|had develoned a new tractor which gave 
excellent results in adjoining territory, 
but encountered serioyis difficulties in 
many semiarid regions“of the Southwest. | 
|Dust, admitted through the intake of 
ithe motor, caused excessive wear—a 
leondition that necessitated the replac- 
| 

jing of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
‘motors or parts. This was a perplexing} 
problem, but it was effectively met—by | 
lthe development of air cleaners, which 
have become standard equipment on 
practically all automobile and tractor 
j engines. : 

No wide-awake merchant in the San 
Joaquin Valley would stock up heavily 
on umbrellas, raincoats, and rubber 
boots—nor would a hatter in the San 
\Francisco Bay region order extensively 
of Panama hats. There simply is not 
ja demand. ° . 
| After losses due to buckling, tiled- 
floor layers now take cognizance of the | 
localities where heated winds are apt to} 
loccur in the Spring and Fall. 
| There is a difference in the kinds of | 
paint that prove acceptable in the hot, 
|sunny interior districts of the Southwest 
and in the contrasting coastal regions 
where fog and salt air occur, causing | 
some otherwise admirable varicties of | 
|paint to “chalk.” ayn 
The lack of any appreciable freezing | 
lof the ground, the presence of hardpan, | 
and the tendency of soils to pack and 
become impervious to moisture and air- 
penetration in certain farming districts | 
lof the region compelled inventors to de- | 
|velop special deep-tillage equipment. 


Study of Conditions 


Essential for Business 
A manufacturer of a semi-perishable | 





| 





| 
| 

| 

| 

| 





ifood product attempted to sell it in the | 
Imperial Valley at the beginning of the | 
|hot Summer season, in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet what he considered to be 
the requirements of the local market for 
three or four months. But he found 
|he could not do that—it was just wasted 


leffort. Heavy losses would have re-| 
sulted. In the first place, there was a 
lack of storage facilities to overcome 


spoilage resulting from excessive heat. 
|Then, again, there is a general exodus 
(especially of women and children) from 
the hot valleys during the Summer 
|months. Nearly half of the normal pop- | 
julation leaves. And so there is a big 
|decrease in the volume of business in 
|food products and other merchandise for 
the home. 

Mere blundering conjectures or sur- 
|mises about such matters as these are 


of any erring business man. He must} 
|know exactly what he is dealing with— | 
lhe must build his commercial structure | 
| safely and soundly on definite data. To 
provide data of that kind is the purpose 
of our new survey. The basic income- | 
producing activities of the region, with | 
their innumerable distinctive features, | 
determine the purchasing capacity and | 
the peculiarities in the demand for va- | 
rious types of consumer-goods, and in- | 





No business man wants to run the} 
risk of making such a mistake as was 
perpetrated by a well-known manufac- 
turer of spraying materials who ran, in 
a weekly farm magazine of the South- 
west, an advertisement for his product 
which appeared three weeks after the 
spraying season had closed. When I 
say that this sales-appeal “lacked timeli- 
ness,” I think I am putting it pretty; 
mildly. 
I want to emphasize very strongly the 
great variation in the income-producing | 
activities of the Pacific Southwest. A 
thorough knowledge of the facts is ab- | 
solutely vital in all advertising and sales- 
promotion plans. There is not another 
region of our country that has such pe- 
culiar conditions and such a diversity of | 
productive efforts. There are striking 
examples in the field of agriculture. 


| 
| 


| Plymouth Rock. 


from this trade were enorm 
in that age and in thes 


The profits 
ous. It was 
e American 


“wilds” that the foundations of the vast 


Astor fortune were laid. 


Doubtless, 


many of you remember the vivid pictures 
of that early west-coast life in Dana’s 
engrossing book, “Two Years Before the 
Mast.” 

It was the early posts of these traders 
that were threatened by the southward 
progress of Russia from Alaska, and 
that aggression was the original cause 
for the issuance of the Monroe Doctrine 
in 1823 against European intrusion in 
(@ New World. 

In these few brief historical ‘‘flashes” 


Crop Specialization 
Creates Complications 


It is important, of course, to know 
that the value of California farm land 
has increased, during the past 80 years, 
from less than $4,000,000 to a figure 
between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,- 
000. But for our purposes this evening |} 
I think it is more interesting to note 
that there are no fewer than 180 com- 
mercial crops in California alone.. That 
seems to me to be a really arresting 
business fact. If you take most middle- 
western States you will find that from 
three to five crops will account for 85 
per cent of the agricultural output. But 








T.must not forget the important contri- 





how about California, in comparison? 


| esque pueblos and prehistoric cliff dwell- 


ion of the intrepid Mormon settlers. 
“here was something quite distinctive|culations covering 85 per cent of the 


Out there, if you are going to make cal- 


output, you will be obliged to include 
as many as 30 to 40 crops. It is not 
nearly so easy to do your commercial 
figuring; you will be compelled to get, 
and use, vastly more specialized data. 
There is specialization in different val- 
leys; the'situation in a certain valley 
may be such-and-such, but over a moun- 
tain range we encounter an utterly dif- 
ferent set-up. To proceed intelligently 
in marketing in the Pacific Southwest 
it is indispensable that the business man 
should “localize” his information. 


I spoke about “distinctive features” 


in Pacific Southwest agriculture. You 
may be interested in a few facts culled 
more or less at random from the pages 
of our new survey. That area accounts 
for the entire commercial production. of 
olives in this country. It produces 98 


per cent of the English walnuts that 


the Nation grows. It raises practically 
all the lemons grown in the United 
States. Artichoke production is confined 
to a small area along the Pacific coast. 
Iceberg lettuce is one of the notable spe- 
cialties. Of all the canned spinach pro- 
duced in the United States; California 


|is responsible for more than four-fifths. 


Eighty-five per cent of American prunes 
come from this region. It is scarcely 
worth while to go much farther with 
this list, which I could extend indefi- 
nitely. Conditions are especially favor- 
able for “specialty crops” in the South- 
west, and the people have been far from 
slow in capitalizing those advantages. 


Value of Regional 
Trade Survey Shown 


Every business man trying to sell 
goods in the Southwest needs precise in- 
formation about primary trade areas. 
Conditions peculiar to certain sections 
influence the flow of retail trade and 
have also an important relation to whole- 
sale distribution. Considerable portions 
of a given State may fall within the 
logical, and actual, trade area of a com- 
mercial center in a different State. 

Salt Lake City obtains an unusually 
large volume of retail business not only 
from all parts of Utah but also, to a 
lesser degree, from eastern Idaho and 
parts of Nevada, Arizona and Wyoming. 
What is the reason for this fact, which 
might at first sign seem surprising? 
Most of this out-of-town business is ob- 
tained at the time of the semiannual 
conferences of the Mormon church held 
in April and October, when several thou- 
sand representatives from all the local 
units of the church are required to come 
to Salt Lake City to attend these gath- 
erings. That is an example of the kind 
of facts that a regional commercial sur- 
vey can develop. 

The Survey has made us aware of an 
immense array of other pertinent facts. 
We find that about 95 per ¢ént of the 
water consumed in the Southwest is 
utilized. in irrigating farm lands. We 
learn that livestock (upon which the 
business future of large southwestern 
areas depends) was first introduced-into 
the present United States in New Mexico 
by the Spaniards about two generations 
before the Pilgrim Fathers scrambled up 
We discover how, 
through new technique in the mineral in- 
dustries, vast tonnages of low-grade ore, 


previously worthless, became valuable re- | 
| serves which will serve as the basis of 
operations for many years. 


Industrial Advance 


Of Area Pointed Out 


We are enabled to visualize the ad-| 


vance of new types of industry—enter- 


prises turning out more highly fabri-| 
requiring skilled labor} 


cated products 
and a producing unit large enough to 


permit the economies incident to large-| 


seale production; we see chemical pro- 
duction mounting by not less than 1,400 


per cent over a 15-year period, and other | 


industrial increases less sensational. We 
witness the rise of California to a posi- 
tion as one of our first two States in 
point of petroleum production. 

I know I need hardly sy that its rec- 
reational resources form one of the 
greatest assets of the Pacific Southwest. 
Recreation seekers create business for 
resort hotels, “dude ranches,” tourist 
hostelries and apartments in the cities, 
travel agencies, and transportation fa- 


of the dry, sunny atmosphere and equable 
climate of the Southwest. 


Increase in Transportation 


Facilities Is Described 
Daniel Webster was a brilliant states- 


ls : 
man and cogent orator, but he made a| increased their forces, due to seasonal 


terrible mistake when he once dismissed 


and wild beasts, of shifting sands, of 


cactus and prairie dogs—a vast worth 
What would he say if he} 


less area.” 


could see the States of the Pacific South-| adversely affected by Winter weather | 
: | i in | conditions; 
transportation is typical of all other | under way as well as considerable mis-| 


west today! The amazing advance 


wonderful evidences of progress. 


It isa long call, surely, from the days | Highway construction was reduced to a} 
of the lumbering, creaking covered wag- | minimum. 


ons, the pony express, the long v 


mented by the airplane, automobile, mo- 
tor truck, and bus, and connecting at 


Pacific coast ports with steamship lines | 
offering regular and frequent passenger | 
and freight connections with practically | 


every country of the world. The facili- 
ties which now provide the Pacific South- 
west with a modern transportation sys- 
tem have in the course of their develop- 
ment gradually raised this extensive 
area from the isolation of its frontier 
life to a position in which the people are 
kept in constant touch with the economic 
and social currents of the rest of the 
world. 

To give you just a couple of facts to 
indicate the advance of transportation 
within the region, I may note that Cali- 
fornia has more motor vehicles per cap- 
ita than any other State in the Union; 
it has one for every three persons. 


| the West as a region merely of “savages | tion in metal mining, particularly that of 


10) ) oyages |the holiday trade gave temporary em-| 
of the sailing ships around Cape Horn, | ployment to a large number of male and 
to this modern day of fast passenger} female workers. : 
and freight services by rail between our | road operating d 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, supple-| reduced to the usual Winter basis. 


The |™erer districts showed a seasonal in- 
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Mountain Area 


Shows Reduced 


Amount of Work 


Surplus of Labor Is General | 


As Employment Is Re- 
duced to Winter Basis, 
Federal Service Finds 


Industrial activity and employ- 
ment reflected a general dewnward 
trend in December in States of the 
Mountain District according to the 
Monthly Review issued by the Em- 
ployment Service of the Department 
of Labor. 

(Publication of the full text of 
portions of the review dealing with 
various -sections was begun in the 
issue of Jan. 16 and continued Jan. 


Agricultural Implements: 


Received in: 





W 


coffee roasters and many others are 
| wanted. 


throughout the United States. 


Engines, kerosene and naphtha, for use 
on farms, 49592, Kovno, Lithuania (p); 
rice huller and polisher, 49554, Bangkok, 
Siam (a and p). 


Automotive Products: 





17 and 19.) The review of the | 
Mountain District follows in full 
text: 
v 
Mountain District 
(Including the States of New Mexico, | 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, | 
Montana, and Colorado.) 
v 


New Mexico 


A downward trend was noted in prac- | 
tically all major industries and a large | 
surplus of labor prevailed throughout 
December, including many  oil-field 
workers and agricultural laborers from 
adjoining States. The completion of the 
cotton harvest resulted in the release 
of a large number of seasonal workers. 
The manufacturing establishments op- 
erated on curtailed schedules in most 
instances. There was a seasonal re- 
duction in lumbering activities, and 
metal mining continued on a basis far 
below normal. Coal mining increased, | 
due to seasonal influences. Oil-field ac- | 
tivities were greatly reduced. Building | 
and general construction under way or} 
soon to start included the Middle Rio | 
Grande conservation project, miscel- | 
laneous telephone-construction and ex- | 
tension work, and some highway work. 
Contracts for four new highway proj- 
ects were let during the past 30 days 
and additional contracts will probably be 
placed in January. Highway construc- 
tion will be continued as weather con- 
ditions permit. Forces in the railroad 
shop, maintenance-of-way, and construc- 
tion departments have been curtailed to 
the usual Winter proportions. 


v 
Arizona 


| The majority of the industrial estab- 
lishments continued fairly active, except | 
metal mining and lumbering. Metal | 
mining was greatly curtailed and a large | 
surplus of this class of help prevailed. | 


| 








|Some improvement in gold mining was 
reported. There was a further curtail- | 
ment in lumbering activity closed, while | 
other sawmills were recently closed, 
while other sawmills worked on a one 
to two day week basis with a large} 
surplus of logging and sawmill labor in} 
evidence. Cotton picking afforded em-| 
ployment to quite a number of- workers 
in several counties of the State. Har- 
vesting and shipping of the lettuce crop 
gave employment to many laborers. The 
cotton gins operated steadily, with satis- 
factory forces employed. Building and| 
construction work under way or soon to} 
| start included a 50-ton ore mill near Ajo, 
|considerable miscellaneous  telephone- 
construction work, street paving in sev- 
jeral cities, the concrete lining of ap- 
| proximately 18 miles of canal ways to 
|}cost $600,000, and highway construction | 
| which increased somewhat. Fairly steady 
operations prevailed in most of the rail- | 
|road departments, 





|ing, during the Winter period. Practi- 
| cally all plants curtailed forces and pro- 
duction schedules, including the flour and | 
cereal mills and miscellaneous building- 
;material plants. The beet-sugar fac- 
| tories completed their seasonal runs dur- 
jing the month. The confectionery plants 





influences. There was a further reduc- 


|copper, while an increase was noted in 


roduction and employment jin the coal 
|fiines. Practically all outdoor work was 


| 
however, some building was | 
cellaneous telephone construction work. 


Establishments catering to 


Activities in all rail- |} 


epartments have been | 
v 
Wyoming 
Industrial activity and employment | 


| were reduced to a Winter basis, par- 
|ticularly on outdoor »work, and a sur- 
plus of labor prevailed throughout De- 
| cember, Except for livestock feeding 
and routine Winter work, very little em- 
| ployment will be offered farm help for 
| several weeks. Most manufacturing 

|plants reduced operations to a Winter 
|basis. Beet-sugar factories ended their 
| seasonal runs during the month. Oil re- 
|fineries reduced operations and some of 
these refineries operated part time. A\| 
further reduction occurred in metal mine 
| operations and forces. Coal mining in 
|the Sheridan, Rock Springs, and Kem- | 


| London, England (a); lighting fixtures 


| Camaguey, Cuba (a); refrigerators, elec: 


| many (a). 


Fire engines, motor trucks with a 
dumping body, capacity about 5 tons, 
with trailer, 49605, Giovanni, Italy (p). 
Chemicals: 

Bleaching powder, 49595, Ahmedabad, 
India (p); caustic soda, 49609, Fortaleza, 
Brazil (a); copper sulphate (blue stone), 
49617, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
paints, plastic, 49613, Panama City, Pan- 
ama (p); paints and varnishes, 49555, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); paints and 
varnishes, 49594, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
soda, modified, 49597, Montreal, Canada 
(p). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Toilet preparations, 49596, Johannes- | 
burg, South Africa (a); toilet prepara- 
tions, 49616, London, England (a); toilet 
preparations, prepared medicines, and 
perfumery, 49556, Bombay, India (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries, radio and flashlight, 49559, | 
Harbin, China (p); battery eliminators, 
A, B and C, 49605, Giovanni, Italy (p); 
battery separators, cedar wood, 49620, 
Llandudno, Wales (p); coffee roasters, 
electric, 49604, Santiago, Chile (p); dish- 
washers, mixers, meat choppers, grinders, 
slicers and electric soldering and welding 
tools, 49624, Stuttgart, Germany (a); 
hair dressing appliances, electric, 49616, 


and appliances, hotel, 496138, Panama 
City, Panama (p); motors, single phase, | 
and small condensers, 4960, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); radio sets, 49603, Brus- | 
sels, Belgium (a and p); radio sets, long 
and short-wave, 49606, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a and p); radio sets and phono- 
graph combinations with record chang- | 
ing device, 49602, Brussels, Belgium (a); 
radios, electric, 49557, Nuevitas, Cuba | 
(a); radios, electric, 49558, Camaguey, | 
Cuba (a); radios, electric, 49600, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand (a); refrigerators, 
electric, 49557, Nuevitas, Cuba (a); re-| 
frigerators, electric, 49558, Camaguey, | 
Cuba (a); ‘refrigerators, electric, 49601, 





tric, automatic, 49598, Wellington, New | 
| Zealand (a); tools, electric, such as drills 
and paint sprayers, 49560, Berlin, Ger- 


Foodstuffs: 

Canned apricots, pears, peaches, pine- 
apples, mixed fruit, and salmon, 49563, 
Liverpool, England (p); canned fruit, | 
49569, Dresden, Germany (p); canned | 
cranberries, 49607, Toronto, Canada (a); 
canned fruit, 49562, Hamburg, Germany | 
(a); canned pilchards, 49567, Alexandria, | 
Egypt (a and p); cannel salmon, 49566, | 
Liverpool, England (p); canned salmon, | 
tuna fish, etc. 49564, Camaguey, Cuba 





cilities of every sort. It means a de-| Yy (a); fruit (apples), 49562, Hamburg, | 
|mand for sporting goods of all kinds, | Utah | Germany (a); fruit (cranberries), 49607, | 
mainly “camping, ekg, al TidIME| There was a downward trend in in-|Toront, Canada (a); rut Jace apple 
be aepyemearicl si a scéeettion® Prag | dustrial activity and employment during lespecially in pulverized "form, 49570. 
| ions saniek and paintings, Indian pot- | December, which is usual at this period | Dresden, Germany (a or p); ” grocery 
tery, rugs jewelry and. basketwork jof the year. The surplus of labor in-| specialties, 49607, Toronto, Canada (a): 
toilet articles photographic “supplies, |cluded agricultural workers, building- | oats, quick cooking, and noodles, in bulk, 
cains “and uiaeeniiinnn. hee oes in trades. men, metal miners, and railroad | 49571, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a): 
definite commercial aspect (though I will | labor. There will be little of oppor-| onions, especially browns, 49565, Havana, 
not stress that phase) of the influx of vanity for employment on the farms,| Cuba (a and p); oyster shell and alfalfa 
those people who seek the healing value except in connection with livestock feed-| meal, 49568, Liverpool, England (p); pea- | 


nut oil, lard oil, cooking fats and mayon- | 
naise oil, 49561, Berlin, Germany (p);/| 
pectin, citrus, powdered, 49608, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a). 

Leather: 

Chrome and vegetable upper leather. 
especially black and colored, boarded, | 
and matt calf, 49574, Leicester, England 
(a and p); shoe and saddlery leathers, 
49618, Medellin, Colombia (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Ball bearings, steel, for sash pulleys, 
49615, Brockville, Canada (p); fire arms, 
especially rifles, revolvers, and machine | 
guns; gun and rifle sights, and shooting 
accessories, 49573, Birmingham, England 
(a); gas burners and boilers for domes- 
tic heating, 49572, Milan, Italy (a); | 
hardware, 49564, Camaguay, Cuba (a); 
hardware, furniture, 49632, Montevideo, | 
Uruguay (a and p); hardware and cut- 
lery, 49616, London, England (a); plumb- 


jing supplies, 49613, Panama City, Pan- | 


ama (p); steel construction materials, 





will be little agricultural work, except 
livestock feeding and shipping, during 
the Winter period. Practically all saw-| 
mills have ceased operations for the Win- 
ter. Box factories operated part time. 
Building material plants reduced produc- 
tion and forces. A further curtailment 
of metal -mine activities and employment 
was noted, copper and silver mining par- 
ticularly affected. There was further | 
slackening in building during the month. 
Indications are that preliminary work} 
will start in January on projects in con- | 
nection with the new town for employes | 
that will work on the Hoover Dam, with | 
the supply of labor considerably in excess | 
of demands for any auxiliary work inci- 





State has more than 25,000 miles of sur- | *"¢@Se and these mines worked on a five- | 


faced roads outside of cities; only seven 
States have more. 

Every element in the “pageant of the 
Pacific Southwest” has a bearing upon 
business. Sunsets affect sales. Mellow 
mission legends have an influence upon | 
merchandising. The presence of pictur- 


ings may augment the demand for binoc- 
ulars and bed blankets. Those spectacu- 
lar allurements of the great Southwest 
unite with more substantial materials 
and forces to form a complex business 
organism that needs to be understood, 
appraised, evaluated in all its aspects, if 
any given commercial effort is to be 
crowned with true success, The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is extremely eager 
that all such efforts should succeed— 
and that is why we have gathered, corre- 
lated, analyzed,*and disseminated these 
vital business facts through the medium 
of the “Commercial Survey of the Pa- 
cific Southwest.” 





surplus of labor was apparent. 


| day-week basis. _Oil field producing and | 
| prospecting activities were curtailed. | 
| Winter weather has seriously affected | 
| the progress of building and miscellane- | 
}ous general construction activities. Tel- 
ephone construction under way included 
an exchange building at Evanston, mis- 
cellaneous work at Newcastle and Evans- 
ton, and an additional toll line circuit be- 
tween Casper and the Colorado State 
line. Contracts for new highway proj- | 
ects to cost $700,000 were recently let, | 
but very little work will be under way 
during the Winter. Activity and forces | 
in railroad maintenance of way, train | 
service, and construction de artments | 
were further reduced during December. | 


v 
Nevada 


The usual Winter curtailment of ac- | 
tivity and employment occurred in the | 
major industries in December and a 


There 


dent to the Boulder (Hoover) Dam proj- 
ect. Miscellaneous construction at the 
naval ammunition depot at Hawthorne! 
employed a number of men. Operations | 
in the logging camps have practically | 
ceased for the Winter. Highway work | 
| was seasonally curtailed. Activities in| 
| the railroad shop, maintenance of way, | 
| construction, and train service depart- | 
; ments were reduced to a Winter basis 
| during December. 


Vv 
Idaho 


Industrial activity and employment 
generally were reduced to the usual | 
Winter schedules and considerable un-| 
employment was apparent. Livestock | 
feeding will absorb many farm workers 
during the Winter months. Sawmills 
and box factories have practically ceased 
operations for the Winter period. Build- 
ing material plants have reduced .pro- 
duction and forces to a minimum. Beet. | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 








THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ORLD-WIDE markets for American-made products are available to ex- | 
porters for the sale of their goods, according to the weekly foreign 
trade openings announced today by the Department of Commerce. 
Numerous inquiries for such products as fire engines, bedsteads, paper 
towels, stone grinders, bachelor buttons, battery eliminators, wall plaster, 


+ 


( 








TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
ABROAD «++ Specific Inquiries 


for American Goods 





named among the variety of goods 


Markets in Lithuania, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Spain, 
Colombia, Germany, India, Bolivia, Italy and many other countries indicate 
the widespread demands for United States goods. : 

Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of American |Just made public by the Department of 
goods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any branch 
| office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally located | 


The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
| (a or p) means either, and (s a) mean 
| which follows in full text: 


3 sole agency, in the Departments’ list, 


19613, Panama City, Panama (p); steel 
sheets, black plate, and stainless steel in 
sheets, 49617, Montreal, Canada (a and 
»); stokers, automatic, for office build- 
ings and flats, 49614, London, England 
(a or p); tin plate, and terne plate, 
49617, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
a welding, 49624, Stuttgart, Germany 
a). 


Lumber and Products: 


_ Construction lumber, doors, sash, floor- 
ing, etc., 49615, Panama City, Panama 
(p); doors, plywood, 49619, Cape Town, 


South Africa (a); plywood made from | 
Douglas fir, spruce, whitewood and other | 


West Coast woods, 49621, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p). 


Machinery: 
Cartridge and buckshot making equiv- 
ment, 49636, Pribram, Czechoslovakia 


(p); cloth-cutting machines for clothing 


manufacture, 49637, Berlin, Germany (a| 


or p); concrete machinery, including 


elevators, stone crushers, and washers, | 


49605, Giovanni, Italy (p); glass-making 
machinery, including grinders and wash- 
ers for quartz stones and sands, 49605, 


Giovanni, Italy (p); lamp, electric, manu- | 


facturing machinery, 49599, Guiseley, 
Engalnd (p); lard-rendering machines, 
using steam pressure, 49576, Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic (a and p); 
margarine-making machinery using vege- 
table oils, 59622, The Hague, Netherlands 
(a); rope-making machinery using coco- 
nut and banana fiber, 49554, Bangkok, 
Siam (a and p); sausage and ham-mak- 
ing equipment, 49638, Bogota, Colombia 
(p); | screw-making machines, 49624, 
Stuttgart, Germany (a); stone grinder, 
medium size, for use in artificial marble 
plant, 49575, Madrid, Spain (p); trucks, 
small, for running stoves into enameling 


;ovens, 49623, Geneva, Switzerland (p); 


typewriter ribbon-making machinery, 


| 49605, Giovanni, Italy (p). 


Minerals: 

Asbestos, raw, 49555, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); brass, rough and smooth, 
49609, Portaleza, Brazil (a); wall plas- 
ter, 49613, Panama City, Panama (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bags, kraft paper, with reinforced 


| square bottoms, holding 5, 10, and more 
| pounds, 


49577, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
containers, milk, greaseproof, 49607, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); cups, beverage, paper, 
49627, Berlin, Germany (a or p); postage 
printing apparatus, 49579, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); towels, paper, 49627, 
Berlin, Germany (a or p); wrapping 
paper, 49625, Alexandria, Egypt (a and 
p). 

Petroleum Products: 

Asphalt, especially road asphalt, free 
from paraffin, 49611, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); oil, fuel, crude, heavy, on 
asphalt basis, 49610, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (p); oils, machine, cylinder, and 
automobile, 49612, Berlin, Germany (p). 


Railway Supplies: 
Railway specialties, such as couplers, 


}and axle boxes, 49590, Millbank, England} 
| Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


(a). 


Rubber Goods: 

Battery jars, monoblock, hard rubber, 
in three compartments, 49626, Brussels, 
Belgium (a or p); druggists’ rubber sun- 


| dries, 49556, Bombay, India (a); special- 
| ties, rubber, 49583, Amsterdam, Nether- 


lands (a). 
Specialties: 

Bedsteads, 49628, Potosi, Bolivia (p); 
books and magazines, 49629, Barran- 
quilla, Colombia (p); buttons, batchelor, 
clinch, 49630, Frankfort, Germany (p); 
carbon paper and typewriter ribbons, 


' 49627, Berlin, Germany (a or p); convey- 


ing machinery, stamp-canceling appa- 
ratus, machines for automatic control of 
weight, for post office use, 49579, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); furniture, hotel, 
49613, Panama City, Panama (p); hair 
dressing supplies, 49616, London, Eng- 
land (a); novelties to be sold through 
drug store trade, 49556, Bombay, India 
(a); phonograph and radio combinations, 
with record changing device, 49602, Brus- 
sels, Belgium (a) stationery novelties, 
office, 49627, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 
stationery, office supplies, writing inks, 
and pencils, 49629, Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia (p); typewriter ribbons, copying and 
noncopying, blue, black and red combi- 
nation, 49605, Giovanni, Italy (p); type- 
writers, 49629, Barranquilla, Colombia 
(p); vending machines, coin-operated, 
49580, Saltillo, Mexico (p). 
Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 49581, Prague, Czecho- 


| slovakia (a); cotton cord cloth for mak- 


ing dam-proofing material, 49588, Mon- 
treal, Canada (p); cotton duck for sails, 
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Portland Cement 
_ Showed Decline 
. [In 1930 Output 


Production and Shipments 
Below Figures for Previ- 
ous Year, According to 
Preliminary Totals 








| 


| The production and shipments of Port- 
|land cement in 1930 decreased, respec- 
|tively, 5.7 per cent and 6.5 per cent 
| below production and shipments in 1929, 
| according to preliminary 1980 totals 
;|Commerce. The statement follows in 
|full text: 


, 
The Portland cement industry in De- 
icember, 1930, produced 8,480,000 bar- 
|rels, shipped 5,688,000 barrels from the 
mills, and had in stock at the end of 
ithe month 25,848,000 barrels. Produc- 
tion of Portland cement in December, 
11930, showed a decrease of 24.4 per 
|cent and shipments a decrease of 4.4 
|per cent, as compared with December, 
|1929. Portland cement stocks at the 
|mills were 9.8 per cent higher than a 
|year ago. The preliminary totals for 
|1930 show decreases of 5.7 per cent in 
|production and 6.5 per cent in ship- 
;ments from the final totals for 1929, 
_The statistics here presented are com- 
piled from reports for December, re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Mines from all 
manufacturing plants except two, for 
|which estimates have been included in 
lieu of actual returns. 
| In the following statement of relation 
|of production to capacity the total out- 
put of finished cement is compared with 
\the estimated capacity of 165 plants, 
|both at_the close of December, ‘1930, 
jand of December, 1929. The estimates 
include increased capacity due to exten- 
|sions and improvements during the pe- 


|riod. 
12 Months 

| Month’ Ended 
Decembeér, 1929 ......... 51.5 66.4 
| December, 1980 ....cccee 38.2 61.5 
November, 1930 ........ - 51.7 62.6 
October, 1930 ....... eee: Se 64.2 
September, 1930 ........ 75.7 65.2 


nnnmnmniinintcnoniocnabactnaniin 
49582, Oslo, Norway (a and p); cotton 
piece goods, especially blue denims, and 
dungareen, 49586, Bridgetown, Barbados 
(a); cotton piece goods, gray, white and 
fancy, 49584, Madras, India (p); cotton 
poplin, cambric and wash silks, 49591, 
Kovno, Lithuania (p); cotton and surgi- 
cal dressings, 49635, Cairo, Egypt (p); 
coverts, 49586, Bridgetown, Barbados 
(a); curtain damask, upholstery mate- 
rials and tapestries, 49587, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (p); dry goods, 49589, Toronto, 
Canada (a); dry goods, 49628, Potosi, 
Bolivia (p); flannels, sizing, for use in 
textile mills, 49578, Ahmedabad, India 
(p); haberdashery (hats and neckties), 
| 49633, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); haber- 
dashery (neckties), 69628, Potosi, Bo- 
livia (p); hosiery, 49581, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); hosiery, 49583, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a); hosiery, 49589, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); hosiery, 49628, Po- 
tosi, Bolivia (a); leather, imitation, 
49687, Pernambuco, Brazil (p); leather, 
| imitation, binding and upholstery, 49632, 

Uruguay (a and p); 





Montevideo, 
leather, imitation, and automobile top 
| materials, 49639, Winnipeg, Canada (p); 
scarfs, silk, 49631, Winnipeg, Canada 
(a); shirts, cotton, 49586, Bridgetown, 
Barbados (a); shirts, men’s and boys’, 
49633, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); silk 
|; tricot material, 49585, Vienna, Austria 
| (p); silk and wool goods, 49589, Toronto, 
| Canada (a); underwear, especially knit, 
silk and rayon, women’s, 49581, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); underwear (silk 


j lingerie), 49631, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 


underwear, silk tricot, 49585, Vienna, 
Austria (p); underwear, wool, knit, and 
pullovers, 49583, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands (a); wearing apparel (suits), men’s 
and boys’, 49633, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); yarn, cotton, mercerized, 49634, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a). 


Belting, roller skins, laces, pickers, 
and picking bands, for use in textile 
mills, 49578, Ahmedabad, India (p); 
shoes, 49628, Potosi, Bolivia (p). 





50*¢ QUALITY 

LISTERINE 

Shaving 
Cream 


wow 95S 


Cast a quarte: 
on the drug- 
gist’s counter 
and hau! in the 
biggest tube of 
shaving come 
fort you've 
ever got for so 

little money. 


















Less time on the way 


More time 
to play 


~ OVERNIGHT TO 


AMERICA’S FINEST WINTER GOLF 














































Augusta is close to you. Here is the finest 
winter golf in America. Donald Ross 
courses. Grass greens. Tennis, Polo, Hunt- 
ing, Riding. Daylong sunshine— mild but 
exhilarating climate. Resort hotels among 































the world’s most distinguished. Write for 
“Golf in Augusta,” by O. B. Keeler, other 
information furnished by Augusta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bon Air-Vanderbilt 
Hotel (N. Y. address, Vanderbilt Hotel), 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel (N. Y. address, 
680 Fifth Avenue), The Partridge Ina, 
Augusta, or Richmond Hotel, Augusta. 
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Customs Toort 





Two Decisions 


Rulings Involve Tissue Pa- 
per and Special Carbon: 
Appeal Requested in Dis- 
pute on Handbags 


New York, Jan. 19.—The United States 
Customs Court here has announced 
decision reducing the tariff rate on ac- 
tivated carbon used for producing elec- 
tric arc lights. This merchandise, im- 
ported by A. V. Berner & Co., the Amer- 
jean Express Company and the Urbain 
Corporation, of this city, and the Hall 
Shipping Company, of Port Arthur, was 
assessed by the customs appraising offi- 
cers at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 216, Tariff Act of 1922. 

Judge Young finds that duty should 
have been applied at the rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem only, under paragraph 
1459, Act of 1922, for “all articles man- 
ufactured, in whole or in part, not es- 
pecially provided for.” 
193674-G-41210-26, etc.) 


Paper Protest Sustained 

In sustaining protest of the Japan 
Paper Company, the court reaches the 
conclusion that certain imported tissue 
paper, assessed at 6 cents per pound and 
15 per cent ad valorem, should have been 
assessed at 5 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1304, 
Tariff Act of 1922. (Protest 459264-G- 
46843-30.) 

Assistant Attorney General Charles D. 
Lawrence has been requested by Frank 
Dow, acting Commissioner of Customs, 
Bureau of Customs, Washington, to file 
appeal from the recent decision by the 
Customs Court here (T. D. 44391), in- 
volving the classification of certain im- 
ported handbags in chief value of beads. 
The lower customs court set aside the 
collector’s assessment of duty at the rate 
of 75 per cent ad vatorem, under para- 





graph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, and fixed | 
duty at only 60 per cent ad yalorem, un- | 


der paragraph 1403. 


Increased Tax Rate 


Opposed in Arkansas 


Reorganization of State Gov- 
ernment Recommended 
In Governor’s Message 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Jan. 19. 

While stating that “it is only natural 
that a demand should arise for legis- 
lative remedies for economic ills,” Gov- 
ernor Harvey Parnell in his message 
to the Legislature declared that “we 
should not permit ourselves to be 
stampeded by our sympathies into adopt- 
ing policies which are unsound or spend- 
ing State funds for things which are not 
worth what they cost in service to our 
people.” 

“The cause of our distress is economic, 
mot legislative,” he continued. “The 
remedy for it lies in economic recovery, 
not in legislative palliative.” 

Governor Parnell recommended reor- 
@anization of the State government, and 
referred to a report made by the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and Bureau of Municipal Research. 
The program recommended, he said, is 
based on the “three vital principles” of 
the short ballot, the four-year term, and 
the executive budget. 

In discussing taxation the Governor 
said he believed the property tax should 
not be increased nor that the existing 
rates of income tax raised. 

“If new revenues are found essential,” 
he said, “they should be of such a na- 
ture that they will not further burden 
property nor hamper business activity 
in its efforts to beat back to normal 
levels.” 

He added that he expects to deal with 
the taxation problem in a future mes- 
sage. 

Governor Parnell asserted that he is 
convinced, after “careful investigation 
of the facts, that the banking and insur- 
ance departments of the State have not 
functioned as they Should have done in 
protection of the public.” 

“This is largely due,” he continued, 
“to precedents set in these departments 
over a long period of years. I am rec- 
ommending to yau that the insurance 
laws be amended to prohibit the invest- 
ment of insurance funds in the stock of 
banks or other stocks which are subject 
to assessment and are therefore likely 
to boceme liabilities instead of assets.” 


Foreign Service Transfers 
Made by State Department 
Transfers in the personnel of the For- 

eign Service have just been announced 

by the Department of State as follows: 


Julian C. Dorr, of New York City, now 
serving as American Consul at Genoa, 
Italy, has been assigned American Consul 
at Barbados, 

Joel C. Hudson, of St. Louis, Mo., now 
American Consul at Sydney, Australia, as- 
signed American Consu! at Melbourne. 

J. Holbrook Chapman, of Washington, 
D. C., now American Vice Consul at Co-| 
logne, Germany, assigned American Vice 
Consul at Nagoya, Japan 

Samuel Reber, Jr., of New York City, 
now assigned as American Consul and 
Third Secretary of Legation at Monrovia, 
has been assigned to the Department of 
State. 

Joseph T. Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass., 
now American Consul at Jerusalem, as- 
signed American Consul at Beirut, Syria. 

Rudolph E. Schoenfield, of Washington, 
D. C., now on duty in the Department of 
State, has been designated Second Secre- 
tary of Legation at Budapest, Hungary. 

Henry H. Balch, of Madison, Ala., hav- 
ing been confirmed on Dee. 20, 1930, and 
now serving as American Consul at Mon- | 
terrey, has been assigned American Con- 
sul General at Dublin. 


Non-Career 
Walter B. Lowrie, American Vice Consul 


(non-career), of Duluth, Minn., resigned 
effective Mar. 31, 1931. 

William N. Carroll, of Clinton, N. C., 
now American Vice Consul at London, 


England, appointed American Vice Consul 
at Birmingham, England. 


Stephen’ B. ‘Vaughan, of Horatio, Pa.,|and sea Mt to Get. 1: Comer Whole. [fait ee. World War adjusted service cer- 
now American Vice Consul at Budapest, Okla. H. J. R. 7. Mr. McDougal. Con- | Minn. S. F. 16. Mr. McCut , 
t . 4 be eG E ot : amendment exempti home- | Minn. S&S. F. . Mr. MeCu rey. To pro- 
seeeinte’ American Vice Consul at Breslau, eienonal amendment exempting ho lwide that foster brothers and sisters may, 
Ernest V, Polutnik, of Cokedale, Mont. Okla. H.1. Messrs. McDougal and Lee- inherit wee se insurance. | 
now serving as American Vice Consul atj|craft, Creating a State tax Commission. | aaa ae? 19. ae: MeDenough and Mr. 
Glasgow, Scotland, appointed as American Passed H. | Kozlak. ane as S. F. 9. 
Vice Consul at Budapest. Okla, H. 6. Mr. Stanley. Rural tracts ge ‘orkmen’s Compensation \ 
H. Armistead Smith, of Washington, D. | of 40 acres or less to’ be taxed only 4-10 | N. Y¥. S. Intro. 53. Mr, Downing. To 
now serving as American Vice Consul |of 1 per cent if owner depends on land for jereate a monopolistic State workmen's com- 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Reduces Duty in Uniform Standards of Quality 


_ Established for Bean Industry 


| Both Seller and Buyers 





Said to Be Protected by Govern- 


ment Inspection Certificates 





Topic V: Domestic Markets 


in this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


Domestic Markets. 


their places in the administrative organizations., The present series deals with 


By W. A. Wheeler 


| In Charge, Hay, Feed and Secd Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department_of Agriculture 


STANDARD OF QUALITY is 
essential to good will in the 


merchandising of any product. 
This is particularly applicable to food 
products. Of these products none are 
more susceptible than dry edible beans 
to being standardized on a basis which 
reflects production problems, market- 
ing practices and consumers’ demands. 
The relative importance of beans as 
an article of food in the United States 
is not always understood. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the Ameri- 
|} can people consume _ 1,000,000,000 
|. pounds of beans annually. Further- 
“more, the annual disappearance of 
beans indicates that per capita con- 
sumption as well as the total consump- 
tion is steadily increasing. Beans are 
eaten by all groups and classes of peo- 
ple in all parts of the United States. 
Inasmuch as 90 per cent of this supply 
is produced in widely scattered areas— 
mainly in New York, Michigan, Mon- 
| tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, New 
Mexico and California—there arises a 
problem of distribution. This problem 
is complicated by the fact that there 
are at least 21 varieties or kinds pro- 
duced and that local preferences may 
be for the one obtainable only from a 
distant producing State. 
* - 


ERFECTION OF QUALITY or 
freedom from defects (such as split 
| and damaged beans and foreign mat- 
ter) is a controlling factor in the con- 
| sumption of beans. In order to obtain 
| the quality of beans demanded by some 
consumers, intricate milling or re- 
cleaning, and, in many cases, hand- 
pickins operations are necessary. Even 
then it is rarely if ever economical or 
| feasible to attain the same high stand- 
|} ard of quality for the entire crop. 
Therefore, if buyers, whether whole- 
sale or retail distributors, canners or 
housewives, expect to get the quality 
beans desired, there must be a definite 
| basis for measuring that quality. In 
| addition to that, means should be pro- 
vided for the determination of such 
quality by a disinterested third party 
agency, especially on large commercial 
transactions. 

It is for this purpose that standards 
of quality for beans have been pre- 
pared by the United States Department 

| of Agriculture and recommended for 

| use in the purchase and sale of this 

| commodity. These standards at the 

| present time cover 21 commercial 
classes of beans, which include practi- 

| cally all of the important kinds of 

| beans produced and marketed in the 
United States. The standards do not 
provide the same high quality for all 
classes of beans, as this is not practi- 
cable from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer nor necessary from the consum- 
er’s viewpoint. 

They do, however, provide a uniform 
basis for determining the relative qual- 
ity of all classes of beans. For each 
class of beans in the United States 
Standards, there are three numerical 
grades designated, U. S. No. 1, U. S. 
No. 2 and U.S. No. 3, except Lima and 

| Baby Lima Beans, for which there are . 
only grades U.S. No. 1 and U.S. No. 2. 
The U.S. No. 1 grade for a given class 
| of beans represents the highest quality 
| of such class handled commercially, and 
U. S. No. 2 and U. S. No. 3 are lower 
qualities, as the designations indicate. 
Beans which do not meet the require- 





ments of either of the numerical 
grades are designated “U. S. Sample 
grade.” 

” * * 
N ORDER that the United States 


Standards may be consistently and 
acurately applied to beans purchased 
on this basis, a Federal bean inspection 
service has been organized. Inspectors 
are now located at primary shipping 
points in Idaho, Montana, Colorado and 
California and at several important 
markets, among which are Los An- 
geles, San Antonio, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Atlanta, Philadelphia and 
New York City. An inspector is also 
located at Lansing, Mich., and is avail- 
able for making inspections at accessi- 
ble points in that State. These inspec- 
tors are trained and licensed by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and authorized to issue a 
Federal certificate showing the grade 
and class of each lot of beans inspected 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic 


by them. This certificate is official evi- 
dence of the true quality of the beans 
inspected. During the past season 70 
per cent of the beans shipped from 
Idaho and a smaller percentage from 
Montana and Colorado were inspected 
by a Federal inspector and both buyer 
and seller protected against shipments 
of questionable quality, and the inevi- 
table delay and financial loss attending 
rejections. at destination. 

A Federal inspection certificate can 
be had on all beans shipped out of the 
States and markets named. Contracts 
should be made on the basis of United 
States Standards and certificates issued 
at original shipping point. Dealers 
who purchase, for example, U. S. No. 
1 Great Northerns, not only get beans 
of a quality equal to or better than 
so-called “98's,” but, if a Federal cer- 
tificate issued at original shipping 
point is demanded, are assured that 
they will get what they buy. 

. ~ = 


HIS SYSTEM OF INSPECTION 
applied to beans produced in the 
more humid States of Michigan and 
New York would tend to eliminate con- 
troversies relative to moisture, as well 
as promote more consistent interpreta- 
tion of other quality factors. Federal 
inspection means more than the use of 
United States Standards. It provides 
for uniform procedure with standard- 
ized equipment in the application of 
such standards. Furthermore, Fed- 
eral inspectors are under the close 
supervision and control of a centralized 
disinterested agency, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural’ Economics, 
which assures the use of all equipment 
in accordance with approved methods. 
Such a system can only result in more 
efficient inspections and a more nearly 
accurate determination of the grade or 
quality of all lots of beans inspected. 
The foregoing statements are justi- 
fied by the results of the use of Fed- 
eral inspection during the past four 
years. The number of inspections the 
second year was more than double the 
small number made during the first 
year this service was inaugurated. 
During the third year, which ended 
June 30, 1929, inspections increased 25 
per cent over the preceding year, not 
counting any new inspection points, and 
a further increase of 60 per cent was 
made during the year ending June 30, 
1930. 

Buyers who have been making their 
purchases on this basis are appreciat- 
ing more and. more the value of the 
Federal certifitate and the protection it 
affords against the receipt of -beans 
which are not equal to the quality 
specified in contracts. 

f on * « 
THIS SENTIMENT is expressed by 

‘one of the largest wholesale dis- 
tributors as follows: “We think so 
much of it (Federal inspection) we 
would not buy beans any other way.” 
Many other large buyers and distribu- 
tors who have not been so fortunate in 
being able to purchase all of their re- 
quirements on this basis are in accord 
with this idea and have asked when 
this service will be available at ship- 
ping points in all important producing 
sections. This will come when there is 
sufficient demand from both buyers and 
shippers to warrant it. The demand 
for the service is increasing as the 
value of official bean quality insurance 
becomes known. 

Beans which start on their journey 
to the ultimate consumer under the 
protection of a Federal certificate of 
grade escape the many pitfalls to 
which they are ordinarily subjected en 
route. Shippers in producing States 
are appreciating more and more that 
buyers, wholesale distributors, want 
beans of assured quality and they are 
preparing to deliver such beans with 
the aid of United States Standards and 
inspection. Furthermore, if consum- 
ers gain a clearer understanding of 
the meaning of quality expressed in the 
terms of U. S. No. 1, U. S. No. 2, etc., 
the consumption of beans should con- 
tinue to increase, In like manner, fore- 
sighted producers will appreciate the 
influence of quality on the consumption 
and will lend their support to a pro- 
gram of marketing beans of known 
quality in terms of the United States 
Standards. 


* Markets,” to appear in the 


issue of Jan. 21, Mr. Wheeler, continuing his description of the functions of 
the Hay, Feed and Seed Division, will discuss color as an important factor 


in the value of hay for market. 
1 by T 
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Bills Introduced in State Legislatures 








Taxation 

N. J. S. 15. Mr. Abell.* Secretary of 
State to certify monthly to State Tax 
Board all information available for com- 
putation of taxes; Jud. 

N. Y. A. Intro. 75 Patrie. Tax of 10 
cents per pound on oleomargarine. 

N. Cc. S. 8 Mr. Clarkson. Giving right 


| of contribution to owner, mortgagee, trustee 
jor other lien holder paying taxes of an- 


other; Finance é ; 
N. C. S. 9. Mr. Clarkson. Directing 1s- 
suance of tax receipts upon payment of 
less than the amount of tax levied where | 
property has been advertised and/or sold 
to governmental agency levying the tax; 
Finance. : 
N. C. §. 10. Mr. Johnson Deferring 
quadrennial assessment until 1933; Finance. | 
Ohio. S. 13. Mr. Gunsett. Changing 
distribution of proceeds from gasoline tax. 
Ohio, H. 7. Mr. Secrest. Changing 
distribution of proceeds from gasoline tax. 
Ohio. H. 10. Mr. Bohnert. Changing | 
|distribution of proceeds from gasoline tax. | 
Ohio. H. 11. Mr, Cave. Changing dis- | 
tribution of proceeds from gasoline tax. 
Okla.. S. 7. Mr. Ballard. Repealing stat- 
utory exemption from taxation given fra- 
|ternal organizations; Rev. and Taxation. 
Okla. H. J. R. 1, Mr. Stanley. Auth- 
lorizing extension of time for payment of 
first half of ad valorem taxes to June 15 
land second half to Oct. 15; Com. of Whole. 
Okla. H. J. R. 5. Mr. Stanley. Auth- 
orize extension of time for payment of | 


|first half of ad valorem taxes te Aug. 


motor vehicle fees collected from motor- 
ists of such cities; State Commissioner on 
| Finance. 

S. Dak. S. 2. Messrs, Eggers and Bielski. 
Change in distribution of proceeds from 
gasoline tax; Highways. 

S. Dak. H. 1. Mr. Plate. Amending 
|cigarette tax law. 

Tenn. S. 35. Mr, Monroe. Levying a 
tax on chain stores. 

Tenn. S. 52. Mr. Monroe. Repealing 
income tax on stocks and bonds. 

Tenn. S. 63. Mr. Durham. New in- 
come tax law. 

Tenn. S. 67. Mr. Cornelius. Amending 
inheritance tax law. 

Tenn. S. 71. Increasing gasoline tax 
| to 6 cents. 

Tenn. H. 9. Mr. Brown. Repealing in- 
come tax on stocks and bonds. 

Tenn. H. 17. Mr. MeMurry. Repealing 
}income tax on stocks and bonds, 
| Tenn H. 64, Mr. Neely. Extending 
|}time for payment of State and county taxes 
|}for 1930 from Mar. 1, 1931, to June 1, 
| 1931. 
| Tenn. H. B. 148, See Insurance. 

Veterans 
Minn. S. F. 9 Mr. Farnand and Mr. | 


1} 


method of collecting gasoline tax. 
Okla. H. 24. Mr, Babb. Increasing tax 
oil production from 3 to 5 per cent. 
. H, 529. Mr. MeCaughey Direct- 
ing State to refund to cities 25 per cent of 


on 


Loftsgaarden. To memorialize Congress to 
provide for immediate payment in cash, in 


Vey 


‘ 
7 


Governor Praises 
Alabama Health 


Service Record 


Revision of Workmen’s 
Compensation Law Pro- 
viding for Increased Bene- 
fits Is Recommended 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Jan. 19. 

A greater proportion of Alabama’s 
rural population is-under all-time health 
|service than in any other State in the 
Union, it was stated by Governor Bibb 
Graves in his message to the Legisla- 
ture, and he further declared that “no 
State in the Union has so many of its 
|counties organized for county child wel- 
|fare work.” 
| There is “unnecessary apprehension” 
|in the regard to the Hawes-Cooper law 
|for the regulation of domestic sales of 
| convict-made goods, Governor Graves 
|said. The State Convict Department, he 
| stated, works about one-third of its men 
|in farming, one-third in manufacturing 
}and one-third in road work. 

“The farming portion,” he continued, 
“largely feeds all and produces between 
‘one-third and one-fourth as much cotton 
as the mills spin. It is worthy of note 
|that the State’s cotton mills have con- 
tinuously run day and night at a profit 
while nearly all other mills have cut to 
| very short time. 
| “In this connection, permit me to say 
|that there is unnécessary apprehension 
of the effect of the act of Congress, ef- 
fective three years hence, regulating do- 
mestic sales of convict-made goods. So 
long as privately owned American mills 
ean profitably sell in foreign markets, 
especially Asia and Latin America, the 
State’s convict mills can surely do like- 
wise.” , 
| Governor Graves recommended further 





| buses and trucks, as well as greater tax- 
ation. He advocated revision of the 
workmen’s compensation law to provide 
ja shorter waiting period, higher rates of 
compensation and increased medical and 
| hospital benefits, and proposed the cre- 
ation of a Workmen’s Compensation 
| Commission. 

The Governor commended the report 
of the Tax Commission and referred to a 
bill offered by that board which, he said, 





|nue laws. 

“The bill is so written,” he continued, 
“as to:continue the 2-mill ($2 per $1,000) 
|corporation franchise tax after this year 
|and that there are two changes essen- 


|tially revenue producers, first, a gross | 


| receipts tax on picture shows and, sec- 


ond, a gallonage tax on the sirup used in | 


compounding soft drinks. 

“Tax discriminations between foreign 
and domestic corporations and exemp- 
|tions of mortgage loans from insurance 
premium taxes are removed because it is 
thought these discriminations are pos- 
sibly unconstitutional and that 
tacked might prove fatal to these sched- 
ules, As an incident to the removal: of 


slight increase of revenue here. 


dance -halls' outside of 


places.” 





| exenee maximum compensation benefits in 


partial disability cases to $25 a week and | 


|minimum benefits for loss of both eyes to 
$15 a week. 

N. Y. A. Intro. 40. 
compensation benefits 
ability. 
| Ohio. H. B. 40. Mr. Cramer. To amend 
| Workmen’s Compensation Act eliminating 
|necessity of rehearing before Commission 
|before appeal to courts. 

Constitution 


Ill, S. J. Res. 4. Mir. Kessinger. Reso- 
lution that question of calling convention 
for the purpose of revising the State Con- 
stitution be submitted to the voters at the 
next general election; Executive. 

N. C. H. 59. Mr. Young. To provide 
for a referendum on the question of call- 
ing a convention for the purpose of alter- 


Mr. Story. 
from 





date of dis- 





ing or amending the State Constitution, | 
and for electing delegates thereto. 
N. J. S. J. R. 4. Mr. Stout. To peti- 


tion Congress to call convention to make | 


proposed amendments 
Constitution; Judiciary. 


to United States 


Okla. H. J. R. 6. Mr. Babb. Providing 
|for a code commission to revise the con- | 
| stitution and submit recommendation to 
|the next legislature, which would submit 
them to a vote of the people; Appropria- | 
tions. 

Ill. §. J. Res. 1. See Prohibition. 

Cal. S. J. Res. 2. See Prohibition. 

N. J. S. J. Res. 1. See Prohibition. 

Ohio. H. J. Res. 1. See Prohibition. 

Ohio. S. J. Res. 5. See Prohibition. 

R. I. H. 516. See Prohibition. 
| Crime 
| N. C, H. 11. Mr. McRae, Relating to 


the extradition of persons 
crime, and to make uniform 
|reference thereto; Judiciary. 
| N. H. H. 19. Mr. Emery. Relating to 
the prevention and control of crime, creat- 
ing a Bureau of Criminal Apprehension and 
Identification, providing for a Commis- 
sioner and Criminal Investigators,*defining 
their duties, qualifications and powers and 
making appropriation therefore; Judiciary. 


charged with 
the law with 


Tenn. S. 66. Mr. Cornelius. To control 

possession and use of firearms, 
Insurance 

Ark. S. B. 1. Mr. Hendricks. To de- 
clare the rights of creditors and _ benefi- 
ciaries under life insurance policies; Ju- 
diciary. 

Calif. S. B. 75. Mr. Mixter. Relating 


to withdrawal from fire districts of unin- 
corporated towns and villages and the dis- 


solution of fire districts; County Govern- 
ment, } 

ind. H. B. 44. Mr. Weiss. To repeal 
1919 act authorizing establishment and 
; operation of reciprocal insurance associa- 
tions, not affecting pending litigation; 
Insurance. 

Mass. S. 78. To authorize insurance 
|companies to invest in real property to 


relieve congestion; 

Mass. H. 400. To establish a board of 
inquiry on motor vehicle 
relative to payments to injured persons 
by those responsible therefor, and other- 
wise to amend the compulsory. insurance 


Insurance. 


law; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 422. To authorize cities and 
towns to protect their employes against 
claims for personal injuries or property 
damage; Insurance. 

Mont. H. B. 63. Committee on Insur- | 
anee. Relating to mutual farm insurance 
companies; Insurance. 

Mont. H. B. 64. Committee on Insur- 
ance. To require all insurance companies 
doing business in the State other than 


|those using New York standard form poli- 
| cies to file with the Insurance Commissioner 
| the form of proposed policies for ap- 
|proval or disapproval; Insurance. 

| N, C, §S. 35. Mr. Baggett. To provide 
|fov issuance by fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties of insurance upon lives of children 


one to 18 years of age by members who | 
are parents or guardians of such children; | 


Insurance, 
N. C. S. 36. Mr. Baggett. Further 
|amendment to provide same as 8S, 35; In- 
surance. 
| Ss. C. H. 9 Mr. Boykin. To repeal the 
1930 act requiring fire insurance companies 
to furnish blanks to applicants for losses 
| within five days after notice and prevent- 
ti. von-wpiver end similer pereement: 


\limitations upon the weight and size of | 


is practically a codification of the reve- | 


if at-| 


|these discriminations there would be a | 
There | 
is also a prohibitive licénse put upon | 
incorporated | 


| 
To allow 


liability cases; | 
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| o The Senate o 


THE Senate convened at 11 a. m., + 

Jan, 19, with the Robinson-Black 
' amendment to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, carrying $25,000,- 
000 for use by the Red Cross, as the 
pending business, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was placed in the bill having 
been agreed to by unanimous consent. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, moved to make consideration 
of the amendment a special order of 
the Senate on Feb. 9, and argued 
against action at this time to avoid 
conflict with the Red Cross call for 
relief constributions. Senator Cara- 
way (Dem.), of Arkansas, spoke in 
favor of immediate action by the Sen- 
ate. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
o_o also supported the Reed mo- 
ion. 

The point of order was made by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
that the Reed motion was not in order 
under the agreement to vote Jan. 19, 
and the Vice President sustained him. 

Senators Black of Alabama, Cope- 
land of New York, Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, and George of Georgia (Dems.), 
spoke in support of the Robinson- 
Black amendment as an appropria- 
tion in fulfillment of a Federal duty. 

Senator Reed offered an amendment 
which would have the effect of making 
the $25,000,000 available for relief only 





in event the Red Cross shall have 
failed by Feb. 9 to have obtained the 
$10,000,000 for which it has appealed. 

Senator Borah addressed the Senate 
in opposition to any change in the 
Robinson-Black amendment. 

Supporting his amendment and op- 

sing the Reed amendment, Senator 

obinson said the sum of $25,000,000, 
which he proposed to have appropri- 
ated, and the $10,000,000 for which the 
Red Cross asked, taken together, are 
hardly sufficient to meet the needs. 

The Reed Amendmen* was rejected 
by a vote of 30 to 53. 

The Robinson-Black amendment was 
made a part of the bill making appro- 
—— for the Department of the 

nterior by a vote of 56 to 27. ( De- 
tails on page 1.) 

Following action on the Robinson- 
Black amendment, Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, addressed the 
Senate on Indian conditions. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
obtained unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a resolution making 
the authority of the Nye Committee 
for the investigation of campaign ex- 
penditures retapactive for two years, 
and the resolution was agreed to. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
introduced an amendment to the In- 
terior apprcpriation bill relative to a 
Montana Indian reservation. 

The Senate then at 5:21 recessed 
until 11 a. m., Jan. 20. 





© The House of Representatives © 


THE House met at noon, Jan. 19. + 
The Speaker announced the calen- 
dar requiring unanimous consent for 
consideration of measures was the 
order of business and the clerk began 
calling the bills and resolutions on the 
consent calendar. The first measure 
was an amendment of the Alaska game 
law (H. R. 11285) to facilitate the ad- 
ministration of that act, which was 
passed. Bills relating to creation of 
a division of safety in the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (H. R. 995) and some miscella- 
-neous legislation were passed over 

without action. 
The Thatcher bill (H: R. 10658) to 


amend the law respecting certain re- 
funds in connection with tobacco man- 
factures was passed. (Detailed dis- 
cussion on page 13.) A bill (H. R. 
11368) to fix the annual compensation 
of the Secretary of the Territory of 
Alaska, was passed. | 

he Elliott bill (H. R. 14040) to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
expedite work on the Federal building 
program was passed over without ac- 
tion. 


» Representative La Guardian said un- 














Aliens: Immigration 

Changes in Status: ; 
H. R. 12037. Payment to Polish commun- 
lity for costs incurred by mistaken identity | 
of alien deported there. Reptd. to H, Jan. | 





|7, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. 
Bridges 
Changes in Status: ; 
S. 5036. To extend time, bridge across | 
Delaware R. near Trenton, N. J. Passed | 
1S. Dee. 16. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. | 
H. R. 10621. Miss. R. near McGregor, | 
Iowa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed | 
H, Jan. 19, 1931. 
H. R. 18516. To extend time, Hudson 


tf 
River between Albany and Rensselaer, 


N. 

|Y. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 
1931. 

H. R. 13517. 

| River at Troy, N. Y. 


To extend time, Hudson | 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 20, | 
| Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. | 
H. R. 13532. To extend time Rio Grande 
at San Benito, Tex. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. | 
| Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. | 
| H. R. 13533. To extend time, Rio Grande | 
lat Grande City, Tex. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. | 
| Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. 
| H. R. 14051. Elk River on Fayetteville- 
| Winchester Road near Kelso, Tenn. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. | 
| H. R. 14276. To extend time, Tennessee 
River on Dayton-Decatur Road, Tenn, Reptd. 
ito H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. | 
| H. R, 14679. Santa Rosa Sound, Grassy | 
Point, Fla. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed 
H. Jan. 19, 1931. « 
| H. R. 14681. Railroad bridge; Kankakee | 
| River. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 
19, 1931. 
Hu. &. 








15138. Tombigbee River. Reptd. to | 


|H. Dee. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. 
Claims 
Changes in Status: | 
| H. R, 12067. Payment to Danish Motor | 
| Ship on acet. of collision. Reptd. to H. Jan, | 
7, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. 
Congress | 
Bills Introduced: 
S. Res. 406. Norris. Authorizing Senate | 
|Com. Investigating Campaign Expenditures 


|to take possession of ballots and ballot 


| boxes; over under rule. | 
H. R. 16301. Thurston. Apportionment 
|of Representatives in Congress among 


States under Fifteenth Census; Census. 

| H. Res. 340. Garner. Reappoint con- 
| ferees on S. Jt. Res. No. 49, “To provide for | 
national defense by creation of a corpora- 
ltion for operation of Govt. properties near 
| Muscle Shoals”; Rules. 

| Changes in Status: 
| H. Res. 342. 

| House Labor Com. 


Repr. Welsh chrm. of 


Adopted Jan. 17, 
District of Columbia 
Status: | 
To widen Wis. Ave. abutting | 
| squares 1299, 1300 and 1935, Passed S. Apr. 
| 7, 1930. Reptd. to H. Je. 11, 1930. Passed 
|H. Jan. 19, 1931. } 
Executive Departments 
Changes in Status: 


| Cheeoet in 
8S. 3895. 


S. 3277. To provide against withholding 
}of pay when employes are removed for 
|breach of cantract. Passed S. May 7. | 


| Reptd. to H. Jan, 19, 1931. 
Expositions: Fairs 
| Changes in Status: 

S. 5625. Participation of U. S. in Chi- 
}cago World’s Fair Centennial Celebration. | 
'Reptd. to S. Jan. 17. 


Indians 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 13132. For use of Osage funds for 
attys. fees and expenses of litigation. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 17. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931, 

H. R. 15064. Addition to Temecula or 
Pechange Reservation, Calif. Reptd. to H.} 
Jan. 7. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. | 

Insular Affairs: Territories | 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11285. To amend Alaska game law. 
Rentd, to H. Apr. 21, 1930, Passed H. Jan. 


| 
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New Measures Introduced 





Changes in Status | 


|of explosion that destroyed the U. S. “Tulip” | 


}oil and gas industry; Rules. 


| 1926. 


der the Elliott bill the Secretary of 
the Treasury would have not only dis- 
cretion as to whom awards of con- 
tracts should be made but also dis- 
cretion as to who should bid, and that 
it favored eertain contractors without 
bond. The bill finally was passed over 
but later was returned to and passed. 


A Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
177) for a monument to William How- 


ard Taft, was adopted, after agree- 
ing to an amendment by Representa- 
tive Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., 
striking out its second section which 
limited the cost of $35,000. 


A number of bridge bills and mis- 
cellaneous measures were passed, many 
of the bills of the calendar, however, 
failing of action for lack of unanimous 
consent. The House then began con- 
ne bills under suspension of the 
rules. 


The House passed a bill (H. R. 
14573) authorizing the attendance of 
the Army band at the Confederate 
Veterans’ reunion at Montgomery, 
Ala., next June. After passing two 


more bridge bills, the House at 5:07 
p. m. adjourned until Jan. 20. 





H. R. 11368. To fix ann. compensation of 
secy. of Alaska. Reptd. to H. Jly. 2, 1930. 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. | 

Internal Revenue 
Changes in Status: 


H. R. 10658. To amend sec. 1 of act of | 
May 12, 1900 (ch. 393, Stat., p. 177), to 
permit repayment of revenue stamps on un- 
sold tobacco. Reptd. to H. Je. 20. 1930. | 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. 

Judiciary 


Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11967. For apptmt. of addtl, distr. 
judge for southern distr. of Ill. Reptd. to | 
H. Je, 26, 1930. Passed H. Jan, 19, 1931. 

Monuments: Statues 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 16304. Gambrill. Memorial to offi- | 


cers and men of U. S. Navy lost as result | 


near St. Inigoes, Md., Noy. 11, 1864; | 
Library. 
Changes in Status: 

S. J. Res. 177. Monument to Wm. H. 
Taft at Manila, P. I. Passed S. Je. 17, 1930, 
Reptd. to H. Jly. 1, 1930. Passed H. Jan. 
19, 1931. 


National Defense 


Changes in Status: 


S. 5069. To deliver to Utah silver service 
used on battleship “Utah.” Reptd. to S. 
Jan. 19, 1931. 

S. 5288. For construction of certain naval 
vessels. Reptd. to S. Jan. 19, 1931. 

R. 11979. Disposition of effects of 
persons dying in military service. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 13160. Secy. of Navy to deliver to 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex., silver | 
service presented to U. S. for cruiser “Gal- 


veston.” Reptd. to H. Dec. Dec. 16. Passed 
H. Jan. 19, 1931. 
Parks 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 15876. Addition of lands to Mesa 


Verde National Park, Colo. Reptd. to H. 
Jan, 19, 1931, 

Pensions 
Billa Introduced: 

H. R. 16307. Hogg, W. Va. Granting | 
| relief to persons held in bondage on Jan. | 
1, 1863; Pensions. 

Petroleum 
Bills Introduced: « 
H. R. 16305. Garber, Okla. Providing 





import duties on crude petroleum and re- 
find products imported into U. S. from for- 
eign countries; Ways and Means. 

H. J. Res. 470. Garber, Okla. Authoriz- 
ing embargo agst. importation of crude and 
refined oil sale in U, S.; Ways and Means. 

H. Res. 341. Hoch. Apptmt. of select 
com. to investigate facts in connection with 


Postal Service 
Changes in Status: 


H. J. Res, 357. Classifying certain offi- | 
cial mail matter. Reptd. to H. Dec, 16.) 
Passed H. Jan. 7. Reptd. to S. Jan. 19, 
1931, 

Prohibition 


Changes in Statua: 

H. R,. 12352. Payment to Norway for de- 
tention of vessel seized and searched on | 
suspicion of liquor smuggling. Reptd. to 
H, Jan. 7, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931, 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in Status: 

H. R, 14040. To expedite work on Fedl, 
building program under Act of May 25, 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 11. Passed H. Jan. 
19, 1931. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in Status: 

H, R. 14264. To revive act relative to 
dam across Mahoning River, in Ohio, of 
Sept. 22, 1922. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed 
H, Jan. 19, 1931. 

Veterans 
Changes in Status: 

H. 14573. For attendance of Army 
Band at Confederate veterans, reunion at 
Montgomery, Ala. Reptd. to H. Jan. 19, 
AES os tH doe, 1D, 208d. 
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New Books Received 
| Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excl@<éa. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Bates, William N., jr. Poetical intoxication. 


(Harvard honors theses in English. no. 
1.) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. 
press, 1930. 30-31923 


Besson, Maurice. Scovrge of Indies, bvc- 
caneers, corsairs, & filibvsters, from orig- 
inal texts and contemporary engravings. 
330 p. N. Y., Random house, 1929. 

30-31899 

Chappell, George S. Through alimentary 

canal with gun and camera. 231 p., illus. 


N. Y., Stokes, 1930. 30-31910 
Gothe, Johann W. von. Faust, tragedy by 
... by Alice Raphael. illus. 262 p. N. 
Y., Cape, 1930. 30-31911 


Granville-Barker, Harley G. 
atre. 134 p. 


National the- 
Lond., Sidgwick, 1930. 
30-31937 
History of Abba Marcus of Mount Thar- 
maka. History of Abba Marcus of Mount 
Tharmaka. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale univ., 
1927.) 23 p. Oxford, The Univ. press, 
1929. 30-31939 
Hoffmann, Mathias M. Antique Dubuque, 


1673-1833. 219 p. Dubuque, Telegraph- 
herald press, 1930. 30-31897 
Jacobson, Oscar B. Kiowa Indian art: 


watercolor paintings in color by Indians 
of Okla. 11 (1) p. Nice (France), C. 
Szwedzicki, 1929. 30-31898 

Kester, Paul. Don Quixote, dramatizatign 
of Cervantes’ novel. (French’s stand 


library edition.) 133 p., illus. N. Y., 
French, 1930. 30-31924 4 
Kleiser, Clare. New progressive road to 


reading, by ..., William L. Ettinger... 
Edgar D. Shimer ... Nathan Peyser. 
p., illus. N. Y., Silver, 1930. 
London. Naval conf., 1930. . 
treaty for limitation and reduction of 
naval armament, Lond., Apr. 22, 1930, 
(This treaty has not been ratified by His 
Majesty.) (Gt. Brit. Foreign office. 
Misc. no. 9 (1930).) 35 p. Lond., H. M. 
S. Off., 1930. 30-22174 
Martin, Cora M. Real life readers . 
by .. .; edited by Patty S. Hill. v. a 
illus. N. Y., Scribner, 1930. 30-31922 
Martin, Dorothy. A ist book about Shakes- 
peare. 120 p., illus. Lond., Routledge, 
1930. 30-31936 
New Forget-me-not, a calendar; contribu- 
tors: Anon., Sir George Arthur, Maurice 
Baring, Max Beerbohm (and others). . , . 
Decorated by Rex Whistler. 143 p., illus. 
Lond., Cobden-Sanderson, 1929, 30-31938 
Vergilius Maro, P, . . . Virgil’s Eclogues 
and Georgics and last 6 books of Aeneid, 
literally trans. by Theodore A. Buckley, 
(Students’ literal translations.) 256 Dp. 
N. Y., Translation pub. co., 1930. 


30-319 
Zeydel, Edwin a 


German 
reader. 143 p. Knopf, 1925. 


30-31920 


96 
30-31914 
. . Internatl. 


H. Elementary 
Nu. 2s 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Interstate Commerce Comm. Repts.—Vol, 
161, Jan.-Mar., 1930. Price, $2.25. 

(8-30-656) 


Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 41, 


No. 12, Dec. 15, 1930. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Subscription price, $4 a2 
year. 


(Agr. 13-1837 
Study of Pollution and Natural Purif , 
tion of Ill, River, Il. Plankton and }® 
lated Organisms—Public Health Bull. No. 
198, Public Health Service, U. S 


. Treas- 
ury Dept. Price, 45 cents. 


(27-26913) 


IV St. Lawrence River Basin—Geologi- 
cal Survey Water-Supply Paper 644, U 
S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 25 cents. 
(GS10-294) 
1930 Census of Distribution, Retail Distri- 
bution in (separate pamphlet for each 
city): Tucson, Ariz.; Compton, Eureka, 
Long Beach, San Jose, Vallejo, Ventura, 
Calif.; Grand Junction, Greely, Colo.; 
Boise, Idaho; Helena, Billingts, Mont.; 
Albuquerque, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Eugene, 
Oreg.; Ogden, Utah. Free at Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 2, No, 14, Aero- 
nautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Free. (29-26634) 


~—* 


|Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 


U. S.—Part I, Nov., 1930. Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 
(14-21465) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

N. Y.—15th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Health, 
for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. Submitted 
to Gov. by Paul B. Brooks, Deputy Comr, 
of Health. Albany, 1930. 

Rept. of N. Y. State Comm. on Old Age 
Security to Legislature, Feb. 17, 1930, 
meaner C. Mastick, Chairman. Albany, 
1930. 

20th Ann. Rept. of N. Y., State Con- 
servation Dept., for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930, submitted to Gov. and Legislature 
be Herbert F. Prescott, Secy. Albany, 
1930. ‘ 

N. H.—18th Biennial Report of the Bur 
of Labor, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1980, 
Submitted to the Governor by John §, 
B. Davie, Labor Commissioner. Concord, 
1930. & 

Conn.—Rept. of Treas. to Gov., for f. yr, 
ended Je. 30, 1930, by Samuel R. Spencer, 
State Treas. Hartford, 1930. 

Idaho—Rept. and selected opinions of Att, 
Gen. W. B. Gillis for biennial period 
ended Dec. 1, 1930, to Governor. Boise, 
1930. 


a year. 








Ky. Repts. of Civil and Criminal Cases 
decided by Court of Appeals of Ky., Jan, 
14, 1930, to Mar. 28, 1930. Vol. 23. Robt. 


G. Higdon, Reptr. Frankfort, 1930. 
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The need of congressional action to 
strengthen the hands of the Department 
of Labor in deporting aliens illegally in 
this country was pointed out in a radio 
address Jan. 17 by Secretary of Labor 
William N. Doak. (A summary of the 
address was printed in the issue of 
Jan. 19.) 

“T shall insist on a vigorous enforce- 
ment policy,” the Secretary declared. 
But, he added, it is his intention ‘“‘to 
avoid any spectacular raids or sensa- 
tional methods in accomplishing the de- 
sired results.” 

The address, made in the National Ra- 
dio Forum under the auspices of the 
Washington Star, was broadcast from 
Station WMAL and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System stations. It follows in 
full text: 


Further Limitation of 


Immigration Advocated 


My Friends: I have been requested to 
Pini to you tonight on the subject of 











nmigration, a subject which has always 

een of vital interest to our people, but 
which of 1Ne has been more widely dis- 
cussed before the committees in Congress 
and in many of the public forums 
throughout the country than ever before. 
In recent months it has been proposed 
that during the present emergency, es- 
pecially, immigration should be  sus- 
pended altogether. It has also been ad- 
vocated that a further limitation be 
placed on the number of entrants per- 
mitted to come in, so that but a small 
percentage of the number of admissible 
under existing laws would be permitted 
to enter the country. The question of 
further restriction in immigration is now 
receiving the attention of the Immigra- 
tion Committee of the Congress. 

In late years the need for a still 
further limitation in immigration has 
been apparent im the well-being of all 
our people, whether native or foreign- 
born. I am one of those who has always 
believed that our first duty is to safe- 
guard the interests of our own people. 
I also believe in the strict enforcement 
of our immigration laws, but in a just 
and humane way. 

Our Government has always given to 
those who have entered our gates from 
other lands that freedom of opportunity 
and protection of law that it accords to 
its citizens. In return we have asked only 
of those admitted that they observe our 
laws, show their faith in our institutions 
and maintain a sympathetic attitude with 
our form of Government. Immigrants, 
from the beginning, have flocked to 
America to better themselves. Economic 
forces rather than politicdl freedom ac- 
tuated the great majority who came to 
our shores, and this applies to the mod- 
ern immigrants, who wander from their 
homes and, as their forefathers did, 
eagerly search for a more assured 
means of livlihood and prosperity. 


Diminished Need 
For Foreign Laborers 


2 4° course, there are some people in 

e United States who oppose the re- 
striction of immigration on any basis. 
Restricted immigration is also opposed 
as a departure from a time-honored pol- 
ity. When this Republic was founded we 
had much undeveloped territory and im- 
migration was encouraged. We needed 
agricultural labor to farm the lands, 
other labor to build railroads, and to aid 
in the development of a new country. 
But of late years there are compara- 
tively few of the immigrants arriving 
who go to the farms, and there is gen- 
erally sufficient other labor here for prac- 
tically all our needs. There may be in- 
stances where a particular kind of labor 
is required for the best interests of de- 
veloping a new industry, but even these 
instances are very much limited in the 
present emergency. Modern methods of 
production and improved labor-saving 
machinery have curtailed the opportu- 
nities, particularly for common labor. 
The great bulk of all immigrants who 
come here, come here to work, and where 
we have enough labor in this country we 
are proceeding upon a false premise 
when we acentuate our employment 
problems by encouraging a flow of iin- 
migration which cannot be absorbed, and 
will only increase the number who must | 
be provided with employment. | 


I regret to say that some of those who 
have entered this country have not been 
actuated by the desire to improve their 
opportunities, and to join with us in the 
upbuilding and upholding of our insti- 
tutions. They come here for other pur- 
poses, as you know. For this latter! 
class—and I am thankful to say they 
are comparatively few—thexe is no place 
in this country. If they are not in sym- 
pathy with our aims and purposes—if 
they do not come here for the purpose 
om founding homes and joining with us 
in’ all our national endeavors—if they 
do not come here to embrace our prin- 
ciples, then they should return to the 
place from whence they came, because 
we can get along pretty well without 
them. 


Continuation of Standards 
Held Vital to Future 


Nothing can be clearer than that our 
whole future structure as a great na- 
tional commonwealth rests upon the un- 
interrupted continuation of all the 
standards—social, economic, and _polit- 
ical, coupled with Christian civilization— 
which have brought us forward from our 
first strike for independence and the 
determination to found a land of free- 
dom. Thus we must cling to self-pres- 
ervation with sufficient zeal to see that 
our national cutoms, traditions and 
progress are not injured by any immi- 
grant group which by deed or thought 
does not subscribe heartily to all those 
standards. 

Because of the many physical difficul- 
ties that beset us by reason of our ex- 
tensive boundaries and the number of 
our ports of entry there are many aliens 
who are in this country illegally. Just 
how many there may be of this class it 
is hard to enumerate. 

Accurate information is so limited that 
any statement which essays to show the 
number of aliens who are now unlaw- 
fully resident here must necessarily be 
largely conjectural. 

Our first numerical restrictive immi- 
gration law was enacted in the year 
1921. Prior to that year there were few 
incentives for European aliens to seek 
entry into the United States in violation 
of law, and, therefore, during this period 
those who deliberately entered the coun- 
~ in an unlawful manner were for the 
most part limited to the diseased, illit- 
erate, and the crimina) «ind immoral 
«\Msses, who could not gain lawful ad- 
mission, It is a known fact, of course, 
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* Action to Facilitate Deportations 


Is Advocated by Secretary Doak 


Problems of Wiens Illegally in This Country | 
And Need fer Further Restrictions Out- 


abor Department 


that many of these casses succeeded in 
entering the country during this period, 
and undoubtedly some are still here. 

A materially different situation existed 
with respect to the entry of residents 
of Canada and Mexico during this same 
period. Prior to the year 1907 the im- 
migration regulations provided that no 
record should be made of Canadians and 
Mexicans entering the country except in 
certain limited classes of cases. During 
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the continuation or these regulations an 
unknown but very large number of im- 
migrants entered from both of these 
countries. And even between the years 
1907 and 1921 the land boundaries be- 


|tween the United States and Canada and 


Mexico were virtually unprotected, mak- 
ing it easy for aliens in these countries 
to cross our borders without inspection. 
Obviously, it is impossible even to esti- 
mate the number of such entries, or to 
determine how many of them are still 
in the United States. 


Increase in Desertions 


From Ships Set Forth 


| At the time the quota limit act of 
| 1921 went into effect it was a well known 
| fact that there were several million pros- 
pective immigrants in European coun- 
|tries desing to come to the United 
States, and very. naturally the numerical 
| restriction imposed by that law created 
|a strong incentive to illegal entry. Dur- 
ing the period between June, 1921, and 
July 1, 1924, while the first quota limit 
act was in effect, a large but unknown 











the land borders and from Cuba by way 
of Florida and other States bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and as stowa- 
ways and deserting seamen at our sea- 
ports. Between the year 1907 and 1921 
the total number of seamen recorded as 
deserting their ships in American ports 
was 145,492, an.average of 9,699 per 
year. 
average increased to 21,362. This is only 
one indication that many thousands of 
persons resorted to unlawful means of 
effecting enry. 

Another fact to be borne in mind is 
that a large number of those who en- 
tered the country surreptitiously during 
the three years: above named were Eu- 
ropeans, and that this same law im- 
posed practically no restriction on im- 
migration from Canada and Mexico. 

uly 1, 1924, an even more restrictive 
quota act was enacted by Congress, and, 
it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
estimate of the number of aliens who 
have entered the country unlawfully dur- 


Between 1921 and 1924 this annual | 


| border patrol has been on guard at the 
land borders, also in Florida, and at 
strategic points on the Gulf Coast. since} 
that date. 


| Dimunition Claimed 
\In Illegal Entries 


Through the effective work performed 
by this organization the illegal entry 
of Europeans across our land boundaries 
has been very greatly diminished. Also, 
|through the increased number of immi- 
gration officers stationed at our various | 
ports of entry, the number of aliens 
who deserted ships in American ports 
|has been reduced to an average of 10,- 
|929 in the last three years, and while, 
jas previously stated, it is obviously im-| 
possible to arrive at any concrete figure | 
as to the number of aliens unlawfully | 





in the United States, after a careful|importance of strengthening the hands | tation. 


consideration of all factors which enter 
jinto a computation of this kind, I re- 
|cently estimated this number to be about 


YEARLY 
INDEX. 


found deportable. 
As of interest to the people of the 
United States, I desire to say that during 


'the past 10 years a total of 92,157 


aliens have been deported under warrant 
proceedings, and during the past six 
years, for which records have been kept, 
95,147 aliens subject to deportation have 
been permitted to depart voluntarily 


without warrant proceedings, or an ag-} 


gregate of 137,304 aliens. 

However, it should be borne in mind 
that in most instances those who have 
been permitted to depart voluntarily 
without warrant proceedings have had 
to be apprehended by the immigration 
authorities before they requested the 
privilege of departing voluntarily. 

We are calling to the attention of the 
Congress and those in authority the vital 


of the Labor Department in its work 
of deporting aliens who have no right 
to remain here. We have asked for 


ing the last six years, yet it is certain|400,000, of which number experience | What we consider suitable nth ag 


that the annual number was not nearly|would indicate only about 25 per cent|for carrying on this necessary work. | 


number gained surreptitious entry orentes great as previously; this for the rea-! (or 10,000) will be found to come within 





And I think it is but just for me to 
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son that a highly efficient immigration| the present immigration law and be| state that our requests are receiving 


| favorable and sympathetic considertaion 
| by Congress. 

While I shall insist on a vigorous en- 
forcement policy, yet in the performance 
jof this particular phase of the immis 
gration law, it is my intention to avoid 
any spectacular raids or sensational 
| methods in accomplishing the desired re- 
| sults, ha 
It is well to call to your attention 
|some of the difficulties encountered by 
| immigration officers in deportation cases. 
| Experience has demonstrated that it 
| would not be possible to effect the de- 
| portation in any one year of all deport- 
|able aliens, nor would it be safe to pre- 
dict that such results could be accom- 
| plished in any period of years, because 
|of the various steps which must be fol- 
lowed under the law in effecting depor- 
Among these steps are the fol- 
lowing: 
| ‘First—Locating the alien, 

Second—Making a case which will 
bear the test of th> courts, which often 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
























and so “TOASTING” —that extra, secret 








harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection against 





© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — that’s why 
the “TOASTING” process includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Rays. LUCKY STRIKE =the finest cigarette you ever smoked, 
made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop= 
THEN —“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies 
process — removes 





irritation= 
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throat 





Purifies 


LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your 


The advice of your physi- 
cian is: Keep out of doors, 
in the open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of exer- 
cise in the mellow sunshine, 
andhavea periodic check-up 
on the health of your body. 
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* 
- Bank Depositors 
_ Upheld by Court 


South Dakota Tribunal Says 


Reorganization Did Not) 
Discharge Liability of. 


Stockholders 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre. 
Cc, C. BusH 
Vv. 
C. H. LIEN ET AL. 
South Dakota Supreme Court. 
No, 7111. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Day 
County. 

L. H. WoopwortH and DANA BABCOCK 
for respondent; WappEL & DOUGHERTY 
for appellants. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 30, 1930 
Burch, J.—Plaintiff is a deposit credi- 
tor of the State Bank of Waubay. De- 
fendants are stockholders of the bank. 

On Oct. 8, 1926, the bank suspended 

business and went into the hands of the 

Superintendent of Banks for liquidation. 

Plaintiff thereafter requested the Super- 

intendent of Banks to commence action 

against stockholders to enforce the stock- 

holders’ liability imposed by article 18 

section 3 of our State Constitution 

and section 8993 R. C. 1919. The 
request was denied and this action 
was commenced by plaintiff to en- 
force such liability in his favor. De- 
fendants demurred to his complaint, 
the demurrer was overruled and defend- 
ants appealed to this court. On that 
appeal the trial court was sustained in 

Bush v. Lien et al., —, S. D. —, 228 N. 

W. 372. When the case was again on 

the calendar of the circuit court, de- 

fendants answered pleading a reorgan- 


CHT 3522) 





Licensing of Bakery Peddlers | 
_ Held Not Contrary to State Act 


‘Ordinance Found to Be Valid Though Washington Statute | 
Provides No Licenses Be Required From Producers 
Of Farm Products and Edibles 


State of Washington: Olympia. 


| not, even in consideration of the fact | 
|that the word “manufacturers” is used 
r |in the title of the act, include a manu- | 
| Washington Supreme Court. | facturer, using that word in the general | 
No, 22635. sense. In the next place, we hold that, | 

Appeal from judgment of the Superior |in the phrase ‘‘or any farm products| 
Court for Kitsap or ;or edibles,” both the words’ “products” | 

| Byers & BYERS, ALFRED J. WESTBERG and |and “edibles” are modified by the word | 
McBurney & O’BRIEN for appellants; ‘‘farm,” and that the word “manufac- | 
H. E. GorMAN for respondents; LUN- | tured,” following the word “produced,” | 
DIN, BArTOo & DEVIN, amicus curiae. refers to the processes of turning farm 
Opinion of the Court. ;products or edibles into some other} 

Dec. 23, 1930 form, as cream is turned into butter or, 


Beas, J.—Plaintiff Golden Rule Bak- cheese, apples into cider, or pork into 
s, J. z miu 
lery is a corporation engaged in business ak | 
lin the city of Seattle as a baker, its is true, as contended by appellants, 
produets being distributed in that city that, in determining the meaning of the 
‘and adjacent territory by agents who a in question, the title thereot should 
solicit patronage and who sell and de- Ts couerered a ean as: 
liver its bread and similar foodstuffs Stat See Pacifi ae ia, Fi eae ae 
|from house to house, using motor trucks Wash Ve ante 131 — 152: "Tha od 
|which follow regular routes. It employs |’ ™ Sechhon hg L oi “ "Foi 
50 or 60 of these distributing agents. Wash. 458. 172 — 552) pi 
two of whom, plaintiffs Hastings and it oer "hong , = tah t ‘lies af 
Johnson, were handling its business in *% il: - “pei oe “" ¥ urisdie 9 
the City of Bevaadiua: similar legis ation in this jurisdiction, 
: should be studied and the intent of the 
Provisions of City legislature determined from these and 
Ordi : d other pertinent matters. We are satis- 
rainance Questione fied that the legislation here in question 
! Mar. 27, 1930, ordinance No. 910 of was enacted for the benefit of the farm- 
defendant City of Bremerton, a munici- ers of this State, and not for the benefit | 
pal corporation of the second class, be- of persons engaged in manufacturing, 
came effective, which ordinance provided and that a holding that the act includes 
for the licensing of peddlers and hawk- a person within this State who bakes 
ers, fixing a license fee for the former into bread flour made from wheat raised 
in the sum of $5 per day, or $25 per and ground in this or another State, or 
'month. The ordinance provided that per- | who in this State makes into candy sugar 
sons violating the same should be guilty grown and refined here or elsewhere, 
lof a misdemeanor and subjected to cer- wouid extend the meaning of the act 
tain penalties therein prescribed. Plain-| beyond the intent of the Legislature. | 
tiffs instituted this action against the Appellant urges that manufacturers of 


SAMUEL HASTINGS ET AL. 


v. 
THe City oF BREMERTON ET AL. 





ization of the bank under the provisions| City of Bremerton, its chief of police | edibles within this State are within the | 


‘ of chapter 104, Laws of 1925, and a re-jand police judge, praying for a decree 


lease of stockholders’ liability under the 
reorganization agreement. 


The reorganization agreement was ex- 
ecuted by deposit creditors representing 
more than 80 per cent of the amount 
of deposits of said bank, was approved 
by the Superintendent of Banks and the 
circuit court. Thereupon the bank was 
reinstated as a solvent corporation. The 
reorganization proceedings were in all 
respects legal and valid and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of said chap- 
ter 104. 

Not Consenting Creditor 


Plaintiff became a creditor after chap- 
ter 104 was enacted but he was not one 
of the consenting creditors. At all times 
be objected to the reorganization of the 
bank under the plan adopted and to a 
release of the then existing stockholders’ 
liability imposed by the Constitution. 
Throughout this case when we speak 
of the stockholders’ liability we mean 
the liability imposed by article 18, sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution. On the trial 
of the case at bar the trial court found 
in favor of plaintiff and defendants ap- 
peal. 

The vital question now presented is, 

did the reorganization of the bank re- 
lease the stockholders’ liability to plain- 
tiff a nonconsentjng deposit creditor? 
The constitutionality of chapter 104 was 
challenged when the circuit court ap- 
proved the reorganization plan and on 
appeal to this court the reorganization 
of this bank under the plan adopted was 
sustained in a per curiam opinion. See! 
In re State Bank of Waubay, respond- 
ent, v. Bush, appellant, —, S. D. —, 225 
W. 307. The per curiam opinion above 
mentioned was based on the holdings of 
this court in Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
Bank y. Tomlinson et al., — S. D. —, 225 
N. W. 305 and Smith v. Texley et al., 
— 8S. D. —,; 225 N. W. 307. 
_In those cases we held a reorganiza- 
tion of a bank under chapter 104 binding 
on all resident deposit creditors who be- 
come such after the passage of the act | 
whether consenting thereto or not. on the 
ground that the chapter is an insolvency 
law and enters into and forms a part of 
the contract between the bank and the de- 
positor. Respondent while conceding that 
his rights and remedies against the bank 
are the same as those of consenting credi- 
tors, relies on the rule that the discharge 
of the corporation in bankruptcy or in- 
solvency proceedings: does not affect the 
statutory liability of its stockholders for 
a debt owed by the corporation. In eases 
where the stockholders’ liability is pri- 
mary and direct we think this rule is un- 
questionably sound. 

It would seem almost elementary that 
where a creditor has a direct and pri- 
mary claim against two, that the bank- 
ruptey of one will not discharge the 
other. That this is the rule see Way \ 
Barney, 116 Minn. 285, 133 °N. W. 801, 
38 L. R. A. (N. S.) 648 and note, Willis 
v. Madon, 48 Minn. 140, 50 N. W. 1110, 
16 L. R. A. 281, 31 A. S. R. 626, Elsbree 
v. Burt, 24 R. I. 322, 53 Atl. 60. In a 
well written and carefully considered 
opinion we recently held that the stock- 
holders’ liability is direct and primary, 
and being a liability created by the Con- 
stitution it cannot be diminished by leg- 
islative action. Smith y, Olson, 50 S. D. 
81, 208 N. W. 585. 

ze _ May Enforce Claim 

The disc harge or change in the amount 
and time of payment of respondent's 
claim against the insolvent bank did not 
release the stockholders’ liability, and 
he may enforce his claim as it originally 
existed against the stockholders unless 
underx the reorganization agreement the 
stockholders’ liability was actually liqui- 
dated, j 

No one claims that the stockholders’ 





liability was liquidated in cash nor to! 


have been in any manner liquidated or 
settled, except under and by virtue of 
the terms of the reorganization agree- 
ment adopted during the time the bank 
was in the hands of the Superintendent 
of Banks for liquidation. 

During that time he had authority and 
power to collect the stockholders’ lia- 
bility for the benefit of creditors. If 
he was unable to collect in full he might 
collect a portion, and for the purpose 
of argument we shall assume without 
deciding that he might with consent of 
the court compound and settle such a 
claim, or might by novation substitute 
a new liability for the old providing that 
all his acts were done in the interest of 
the creditors, in fulfillment of his duties 
as a liquidating agent. Such action 
would bind all creditors, 

We now turn to the reorganization 
agreement to. see if the stockholders’ 
liability was affected thereby, and what, 
if anything, the stockholders gave in 
lieu of cash to liquidate their liability. 
A clause of chap. 104, Laws 1925, in 
reference to the effect of the reorgan- 
ization agreement provides “* * * and 
all other depositors shall be held to be 
subject to such agreement and all and 
every term thereof to the same extent 
and with like effect as if they had joined 


{Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 
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V+ | dairy 


purview of the act. 
jagainst defendants enjoining 
| foreement of the ordinance against plain- 
| tiffs Hastings and Johnson, or other em- | products, both edible and otherwise. Ap- | 
|ployes of plaintiff Golden Rule Bakery, 
nance above referred to 
ington hereinafter referred to, and that the word “manufactured” almost imme- | 
the ordinance is arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable and therefore invalid. The trial construction of the act which 
resulted in a judgment denying plain- | bring within the terms thereof any man- 
tiffs any relief and dismissing the action, 
from which judgment plaintiffs appeal. 

Appellants contend that the ordinance 
cannot be enforced as to them because of 
chapter 45, Laws of 1917, p. 199 (Rem. 
Comp. Stat., section 8343), which reads 
as follows: 


An Act relating to the disposal of certain 
products, and permitting farmers, garden- 


this State. 





Appellant’s Arguments 
Cannot Be Adopted 


‘lants’ argument. 


plication contended for by appellants, it 


ers and manufacturers to sell same with- - e : y 
out license, and amending section 7055 of Would also apply to nonedible farm 
Remington and Ballinger’s Annotated produce manufactured in this State, 


Codes and Statutes of Washington. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Washington: 

Section 1. That section 7055 of Rem. & 
Bal. Code be amended to read as follows: 

Section 7055. It shall be lawful for any 
farmer, gardener or other person, w 
out license, to sell, deliver or peddle, 
fruits, vegetables, berries, butter, eggs, 
fish, milk, poultry, meats, or any farm 
produce or edibles raised. caught, produced 
or manufactured by such person in any 
place in this State, each and every day, 
except Sundays, and no city or town shall 
pass or enforce any ordinance prohibiting 
the sale by or requirimg license from the 
producers and manufacturers of farm pro- 
duce and edibles as herein defined, and 
all city or town ordinances in violation 
hereof are hereby declared void: Provided, 
That this section shall not 
sale or delivery of dairy products on Sun- 
day. by 

By chapter 57, Laws of 1893 (p. 

103), certain municipal corporations | ket. 
were granted, among other powers, the} Many authorities are cited in which 
right to license all businesses carried on | rules are laid down which courts should 
within their respective limits. This com-| follow in construing statutes. In ac- 
prehensive authority was limited by! complishing such a task the chief diffi- 
chapter LXII, Laws of 1897, which reads! culty is found not 
as follows: , 

An Act to permit farmers, gardeners and 
manufacturers to dispose of the products 
of their labor, 

Be It Enacted by the 
State of Washington: 

Section 1. It shall be lawful for any 
farmer, gardener or other person, without 


hides, as well as a great 
other manufacturers who convert 
materials produced on farms into an in- 
finite variety of articles for human use. 





producers and 
produce and edibles” are exempted from 
the payment of any local license. We 


turers” and “edibles,” 





some process himself converts his 


particular cases. In the 
each party finds occasion to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it would have been 
Legislature of the 

addition or omission of a word or two, | 
to have made its meaning pverfectly clear. 
This is undoubtedly true, but the argu- 








license, to sell, deliver or peddle, any : j : 
fruits, vegetables, berries, gern ergs, | ment is as good on one side as the 
fish, milk, poultry, meats, or any farm | Other. The question upon the construc- | 
produce or edibles raised, caught, produced | tion of the law above quoted is in this 
or manufactured by suc 


place im this State, each and every day, | termined. 


except Sundays, and all city or town or- 

dinances in violation hereof are hereby | 

declared void, and no city or town she 

pass or enforce any es tel a ufacturer as appellant Golden Rule Bak- | that day. 
license from the producers and manufac- | ery does not come within the purview of | 

turers of farm produce and edibles as|the act, and that the ordinance of the 

herein defined: Provided, That this act 


shall not prohibit the sale or delivery of 
products on Sunday.—Rem. Comp. 
section 8545. 


Stat., | provisions of the statute. 


This last mentioned act was amended | 4 , 
by chapter 45, Laws of 1917, p, 199, | mance 1s unreasonable in that the license | 
a prohibiiton of appellants’ business. It | 


nor directly repealed. I 
1 on apnears from the testimony that apellant 


Appeiiants contend that, under Rem. 
Comp. Stat., section 8343, above quoted, 
the city of Bremerton has no authority 
to exact any license fee from persons 
soliciting orders for or selling the prod- 
ucts of appellant Golden Rule Bakery 
we Ge city of Bremerton. In sup- 
sort of their contention, ap ants rely | : 
a o. the use of the > anpeionty oe | per month for each of its agents so em- 
turers” in the title of the act, as well | ployed. , : 
as upon the language of the body Appellants frankly admit that this 
thereof, arguing that appellant bakery | court, in the cases of McKnight v. Hodge, 
is a manufacturer of edibles and is 
within the purview of the law. 


in the sale and distribution of its prod- 
i ucts, and it is contended that the bakery | 


| «N. S.) 1207. and Sumner v. Ward, 126} 











canal” and that “‘you will be paid 





The Supreme Court of the United| A. T. Bradford. 
It is, of course, | States handed down one opinion, on Jan. | issue to the appellant and to the appellee 
the en-| true that farm produce is an extremely | 19, in a case involving a claim against | in this case to show cause, on or before 
comprehensive term and includes many | the United States. . i 
The court also denied petitions for | ment of the specially constituted district 
pellants seek to disassociate the word | writs of certiorari in eight cases. It was | court entered herein should not be va- 
alleging in their complaint that the ordi- | ‘‘edibles,” as first used in the act, from) announced that two similar petitions | cated and the cause remanded to that/ 
is in violation| that portion thereof immediately pre-|had been granted and that three appeal | court with directions to dismiss the case 
of certain statutes of the State of Wash- ceding it, and associate that word with! cases would also be heard. | as 
The full text of the journal of the! 
diately following it, thereby seeking a} court for Jan. 19, and the day call for 
would | Jan. 20, follow: 
| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus-| No. 
ufacturer of edibles operating within} tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, | Company, 
Mr. McReynolds, Mr. 
Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 
Ww ‘diet OR t 1 Robert R. Duncan, of Boston, Mass.; 
e cannot adopt this line of appe!l-| Edmund E. Whitcomb, of Washington, D. | 
It would seem that if|C.; George A. Cooke, of Chicago, Ill; 
the word “manufactured” has the ap-| Nathan W. Thompson, of Portland, Me.; 


Milton Foremand, of 


Larson, 


Evarts, 


Opinion by Mr. 


product into another form for the mar-| Chief Justice Announces 


Orders of Court 


The Chief Justice announced the fol-;tiorari to the 
lowing orders of the court: i 
No. —, Original. Ex parte: Delaware | Sexton. 

in determini e| Bay and River Pilots Association, peti-| 0 ; 
general rules, but iasateee ee | one The motion for leave to file pe-| County, Missouri, petitioner, v. Fidelity | 
“ease at bar! tition for writ of mandamus is denied. aie 3 

No. 316. John William McKissick and | tition for writ of certiorari to the United | 
D. W. Wright, appellants, v. Adolphus R. | States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 


very easy for the Legislature, by the| Talbot et al. The motion to advance this Ay 
, , Peoples Bank, petitioner, v.| 


case is granted and the case is advanced | 
and assigned for argument on Tuesday, 
Feb. 24 next, after the cases heretofore | 
assigned for that day. 

No. 393. Cynther Storassli, appellant, 
Minnesota. 
person in any | ease squarely presented and must be de-| motion to advance this case is granted | 
and the case is advanced and assigned | 


No. 387. Etta M. Klein, former ad-/|w, 
\ ministratix, ete., petitioner, v. The United | granted t¢ 
City of Bremerton, in so far as appel-| states, 


ern Trust Company, Executor, ete. 


bakery makes an average profit of ap-/ministrator, ete., 
proximately $20 per month from the| Burnet, Commissioner of Internal Rev- | 
work done by each of its agents engaged | enue; and 

Cyrus H. McCormick, et al., 
petitioners v. 
t, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
The motion to advance these cases 
for argument immediately following No. 
387 is granted. 
Georgia 
al., appellants, v. The 
55 Wash. 289, 104 Pac. 504, 40 L. R. A.}| United States of America, et al.; and 


could not operate its business ata profit | Burne 
if required to pay a license fee of $25} nue, 


Commission, 
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War—Requisition—Electric power—Statutory authority— 

The National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, giving the President, in time of 
war, the power to place an obligatory order with any corporation for such 
of its products as may be required, was sufficient authority for the requisition 
by. the Secretary of War in the name of the President of the electric power 
being produced through the use of waters being diverted through the intake 
canal of a power company.—International Power Company v. United States. | 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3522, Jan. 20, 1931. : 


Journal and Calendar 


—of the— 








Power Company 


War—Requisition—Electric power—Eminent domain—Taking of power com- 
pany’s lessee right to withdraw water—Lessee’s right to compensation— 

Where the Secretary of War, in a letter to a power company written during 
the World War, stated that “the President * * * hereby places an order with 
you for and hereby requisitions the total quantity and output of the electrical 
power which is capable of being produced and/or delivered by you through the 
use of all waters diverted or Spore of being diverted through your intake 

air and just compensation for power delivered 
hereunder,” and by an agreement simultaneously entered into, the Secretary of 
War until further notice waived delivery of the power to the United States on 
the express condition that the power company should distribute such power as 
was provided in a schedule, and the power company waived all right of com- 
pensation by reason of such requisition if permitted to carry on its business 
and to sell consistently with the exigencies of the national security and defense, 
a company which was not named in the schedule and which, previous to the 
requisition, had acquired by a lease from the power company the right to draw 
and was drawing a certain number of cubic feet. per second, and which was 
deprived of the right to exercise such power by the action of the Government, 
was entitled to compensation from the Government, on the ground that the 
Government had taken such right in the exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
as against the Government’s contention that there was no taking but merely a 
making of arrangements by contract, notwithstanding the subordinate arrange- 
ment between the Government and the power company by which the Government 
directed the use of the power to companies that would fulfill its purposes rather 
than to machinery of its own.—International 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3522, Jan. 20, 1931. 


v. United States. 





Supreme Court of the United States 





A rule is directed to 


Tuesday, Feb, 24 next, why the judg- 


moot. 


363. Great 


petiti uy 
Justice | pany, eras 


No. 600. 


Chicago, IIL; No. 582. 


No. 593. Seaboard 


No. 594. 


|for writ 


| Ninth Circuit denied. 


603. 


No. 604, 


| land. 


The joint | No. 605. Missouri 


of Maryland. 


0 352. Vz 


| No. 682. 


petitioner, v. David | appellant: 


No. 630. 


David jical Foundation, 


Public 
No. 138. 


p. 97, supra, is broad, declaring the pur-| fees no less in amount than those pro-|lants, v. The United States of America, 


pose of the act to be “to permit farm- 


pose of the products of their labor.” | judicial interference, but contend that in} 
The title of chapter 45, Laws of 1917,| those cases the questions submitted were 
amendatory of the prior act, is more} rather abstract propositions, and that in 
restricted, it relating only “to the dis-! neither case was any showing made as | 
posal of certain products” which farm-|to the specific effect which the exaction 
ers, gardeners and manufacturers may | of the license fee would have upon the 
sell without license. It is evident that | business involved. It is, of course, true 
fishermen are included within the pur-/that such fees as are called for by the 
view of both acts, although that class of | ordinance are greatly in excess of the| 
producers is mentioned in neither title.| mere cost to the city of the issuance of | 
Apellants contend that the act is clear | the license. 
and not susceptible of judicial construc- | Cases from other jurisdictions are cited 
tion; that by its terms persons manu-/} jn which license fees were held to be so 
facturing food products in this State | excessive as to be unreasonable, one of | 
may sell the same therein free from|the cases cited being that of Real Silk 
interference by the legi lative or e€X-| Hosiery Mills v. Bellingham, 1 Fed. (2d) 
ecutive authority of any city or town.| 934, in which the United States district 
We cannot agree with appellants’ con- | Court for the Western District of Wash- 
Notion that the statute is unambiguous; | jneton held void an ordinance of the City 
on e contrary, it seems | ; : : . 
ee sda pgp d - eems to us that of Bellingham which required a solicitor | 
the statute is extremely ambiguous, and | : ‘ icens 
hat it is i ; © stan ae ; selling hosiery to pay a license fee of $5 
that it is in fact most difficult to deter- | tae eerie : ; . 
: cree f ee. o per day. f course, a license fee of $5 
mine therefrom the legislative intent. | ig ls: eae . an : 
: | per day very greatly exceeds in amount 
Able and forceful arguments are ad-| 4 fee of $25 per month. 
vanced on each si sti sae ; ; ; 
4 side of the question, In view of our prior holdings in the 


and it has asy “ 7 7 
| mine ied ne ee Reo | cases cited, we do not feel that it can be 


better or more logical. In the first place, | determined as matter of low Shed ie 
j|however, bearing in mind the basic rules 
of statutory construction, we conclude 
that the words “or other person,” con- ; 
jtained in the phrase “farmer, gardener| Judgment affirmed, 
jor other person,” refer to classes simi- Mitchell, C. J., Fullerton, 
lar to farmers and gardeners, and do|and Main, JJ., concur. 


| payment of fees so excessive as to ren- 
i der the ordinance void 


vided for by the ordinance here in ques- | et al. In these cases probable jurisdic- 
ers, gardeners and manufacturers to dis- | tion were not so excessive as to warrant tion is noted. 

The United States of Am- 
erica, v. Robert N. Malcolm. 
cate from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. Per 
The first question certified is 
The second question is 


Texas et al., appellants, v. Dave Pinson 
and C. B. Cuyger. 
Court of Civil Appeals, 11th Supreme | 
State of Texas. Per 
The appeal herein is dismissed 
for want of a properly presented Federal 
John v. Paullin, 231 U. S. 583; 
585; Central Union Telephone Co. y. City | 
of Edwardsville, 
Beaty v. Richardson, 276 U. S. 599. 

No. 52. W. C. Clark, appellant, v. A. J.) 
| Maxwell, Commissioner of Revenue for | 
the State of North Carolina. 
from the Supreme Court of the State of | 
| North Carolina. 
| ment herein is affirmed. Carley & Ham- 


eat : a , he i ilton, Inc,, v. Snook, 281 U. S. 
| ordinance here under attack requires the | packard v. Benton, 264 U. §. 


Judicial District, 


269 U. S. 


Per curiam. 


144; Clark v. Titusville, 184 U. S. 


No. 217. Amanda D. Hargis, commis- 
Millard, | sioner of labor and industrial inspection 
of the State of Missouri, appellant, y. 


In certifi- 


Poe v. Seaborn, 282) 
-; Goodell v, Koch, 282 U. S. | 


~; Hopkins v. Bacon, 282 U. S, ——, 
decided November 24, 1930. 


Peanut Company of 


Appeal from the| 


190, 195; | 


Appeal | 
The judg- 





66, 72, 73; 
140, 143, | 


329, 





3522, Jan. 20, 1931. 





Northern 


Company, petitioner, v 
0 c tition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
of Windsor, Vt.|preme Court of the State of South Caro- 


: United 
| Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 


Farmers 


Loewere 
Brewery Company, petitioner, v. Charles 
Anderson, individually, etc. 


4 Inc., 
amici curiae, on motion of Mr. 
T. Fisher in that behalf. 

Submission and Disposition 


Service Of Miscellaneous Motions 


the American Society 
Akron, Canton & Youngs- et al.; and , 


The title of chapter 62, Laws of 1897,| Wash. 75, 217 Pac. 502, held that license|town Railway Company, et al., appel-| No. 139. 


Petitions for Certiorari 
Granted and Denied 


Railway 


v. Delmar Com- 


1 y | Petition for writ of certiorari to 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr./|the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
Mr. Justice Stone, and |peals for the Eighth Circuit granted. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. J. 
Administrator, ete. Petition for writ of 
|certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
| State of South Carolina granted. 

of Chic , W. J. MecCahan Sugar Re- 
re aw.  Vetensta W ee, D. | fining and Molasses Company et al., pe- | 
: igs . .; Joseph L. McAller, of iladelphia, titioners, v, Augustus P. Nor‘ suty 
which would bring within the benefits| pg; L, D, Rejack, of Memphis, Tenn,; | Commissioner, ste ee eee mene’ 
of the act persons manufacturing cloth) John C. Remey, of Weshington, D. C 4 ; 
from wool or cotton, or those who tan} Hayner N. I 


Powe, as 


1 1 Petition for writ of | 
fei ao oe te the United States Circuit | 
. : 0 Inneapolis, | Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
number 5 of | Minn.; Amos W. W. Woodcock, of Salis- | denied. ee ‘ , 
raw | bury, Md.; Paul W. Kear, of Norfolk, Va.; | 
| William Cutler Thompson, of Philadel- 
‘ | phia, Pa.; John R. Duty, of Rogers, Ark.; 
In the latter portion of the act “‘the! Jeremiah M. 
manufacturers of farmjand Martin T. Fisher, of Washington, | lina denied. 

D. C., were admitted to practice. 
ym International Paper Com-| petitioner, v. 
are satisfied that the act cannot be con-| pany, petitioner, v. The United States.| Revenue. 
strued so as to link together “manufac-/On writ of certiorari to the Court of|to the United St 

the act, in our! Claims. ” 
opinion, clearly contemplating that pro-|;emanded to the Court of Claims for! 
ducers and manufacturers of both edi-| further proceedings with the opinion of 
ble and nonedible farm produce are by|this Court. 
the act treated as in the same classifi- | Holmes. Dissenting: Mr. Justice McRey- 
prohibit the | cation, and that the “manufacturer” re-/nolds, Mr. Justice Stone and Mr, Jus- 
ferred to in the act is the producer WhO | tice Roberts. 


Air Line Railway 


7. E. B. Link. Pe- 


King Amusement Company, 
Commissioner of Internal 
Petition for writ of certiorari 
ates Circuit Court of 
Judgment reversed and cause} Appeals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 
No. 597. Carl Hauptman, R. H. John- 
3 stone and Clint Griffith, petitioners, v. 
Justice |The United States of America. 
{ _ of certiorari 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Petition 
to the United 


|__No. 602. Atlantic Transport Co. of 
West Virginia, petitioner, v. Theresa 
|Kopfinger. Petition for writ of cer- 


States Circuit 


Bank of Bates 


j and Deposit Company of Maryland. Pe-| 


| Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
_ Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
| peals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 


State Bank, peti- 


tioner, v. Fidelity and Deposit Company 

ti t Petition for writ of cer- E : re 
n 7 rar ae . a ee As s 

After careful consideration, we have|for argument on Tuesday, Feb. 24 next,| (ean to the United States Circuit Court| Statement as 


come to the conclusion that such a man-/| after the cases heretofore assigned for 


Gambrinus 


Leave 


o file brief of Frank S. Bright| 
Houston Thompson in| al. 


A. Spates Bradey, appellent, 
5 The United States of America, et al.|quist, and Mr. 
serth- ae 4 advance to be heard follow-| pellant. 

m e hearing se No. 384 sub- 
No. 581. Edgar M. Moreman Jr., Ad-| mitted by Me Gest oul tor BS the United States of America; and 
: | No. 587. Maurice Bloom, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petitions | 


De Forest lio C any, v 
e Forest Radio Company <n the Unitetd 


|petitioner, v. General Electric Company.|for writs of certiorari 
Leave granted to file brief of The Chem-| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
others as! Second Circuit submitted by Mr. Louis | w vook tHe & 
Martin! Halle for the petitioners, and by Mr. | States, 974 U. S&S. 
|Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assist- | v. 


and 


of Composers, etc., 


Gene Buck, as President of) 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Shei Court of Un 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Supreme vt o United States. 
0. Of. 
/On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
| Claims of the United States. | 
\JoHN W. Davis, WILLIAM C. CANNON, 
| Monrtcomery B. ANGELL and PorTER 
| R. CHANDLER for petitioners; THOMAS 
| D. THACHER, Solicitor General, 
CHARLES B. Rucc, Assistant Attorney 
General, Epwin N. Griswotp and H. 
BRIAN HOLLAND for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 19, 1931 
Mr. Justice Ho~tMes delivered the 


opinion of the court. 


rights in water of the Niagara River 
| allowed to have been taken by the United 
States for war purposes. The Niagara 
Falls Power Company by private grant 
to it, Letters Patent from the State of 
'New York and acts of the Legislature 
lof that State, was the owner so far as 
lthe law of New York could make it owner 
lof land and water rights on the Amer- 
ican side of the river above the falls. 
Included in them was a power canal 
|through which the power company was 
| authorized to divert 10,000 cubic feet per 
|second, at the time of the alleged tak- 
ing. From this canal the petitioner, the 
International Paper Company, was en- 
‘titled, by conveyance and lease, to draw 
and was drawing 730 cubic feet per sec- 





|ond—a right that by the law of New| 


ork was a corporeal hereditament and 
real estate. , 

On Dec. 28, 1917, the Secretary of War 
wrote to the Power Company that “The 
President of the United States by virtue 
of and pursuant to the authority vested 
in him, and by reason of the exigences of 
the national security’and defense, hereby 
places an order with you for and hereby 
requisitions the total quantity and out- 
put of the electrical power which is capa- 
ble of being produced and/or delivered 
by you through the use of all waters di- 
verted or capable of being 
through your intake canal and for your 


with.” 
Compensation for 


Power Promised 


Immediate and continuous delivery of 
such power was directed and it was 
added “You will be paid fair and just 
compensation for power delivered here- 
under.” At the same time an agreement 
was made by the Secretary of War and 
the Power Company, 
<ssanonsousseeeipmihtteinaedtucadpio bitmap PPPS 
the American Society of. Composers, etc., 
ct al. Leave granted to file brief of Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, Inc., 
as amicus curiae, on motion of Mr. Louis 
G. Caldwell in that behalf. 

No. 606. The United States of Amer- 
ica, appellant, v. William H. Sprague et 





Mr. J. M. Evarts in that behalf. 


v. A. C. Aderholt, as warden, etc. Mo- 
tion for leave to proceed in forma pau- 
peris submitted by Mr. H. Ely Gold- 
smith, pro se. 


Submission of Petitions 


For Writs of Certiorari 
N@. 543. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 





v. Noah Moquin. 


7 orizep STATeMeNnts Onty Are Presentep Herxtn. Brine 
Siteus WitnHovur ComMenT By THE Uniten States DatrLy 


This is a proceeding by the petitioner | 
to recover compensation for property | 


diverted | 


plants and machinery connected there- | 


reciting that the} 


al. Leave granted to file brief of J. M.|. 
Evarts as amicus curiae, on motion of | Mg, but merely a making of arranc® 


No. 662. H. Ely Goldsmith, petitioner, 


Ste. Marie Railway ompany, petitioner, | voked by what was done. 
Motion to dismiss or |retary of War did not attempt to per- 











x 








ited States Finds Con- 


tract of Government and Lessor Did Not 
Abrogate Rights of Lessee 





President has requisitioned the power as 
above, to the effect that the Secretary 
of War “acting for and in behalf of the 
United States” until further. notice 
|waives delivery of the power to the 
United States on the express condition 
that the Power Company shall distribute 
such power as provided in a schedule 
naming companies and amounts but not 
naming the petitioner, and on the other 
side the Power Company waives all right 
of compensation by reason of said requi- 
sition if permitted to carry on its busi- 
ness and to sell consistently with the exi- 
| gencies of the national security and de- 
| fense. 

On Dec, 29 the representative of the 
| Secretary of War wrote to the secretary 
of the power company “Please note that 
the requisition order covers also all of, 
the water capable of being diverted 
| through your intake canal. * * * This 
|is intended to cut off the water being 
taken by the International Paper Com- 
| pany and thereby increase your produc, 
|tive capacity.” And on Dec. 381 tela 
| graphed to the counsel of the petitione 
“nower company has been directed to 
take water hitherto used by Interna- 
tional Paper Co.” 

The petitioner had been notified of 
what was to happen but was allowed time 
to run out its stock on hand. On Feb. 
| 7, 1918, its use of the water ceased and 
| was not resumed until midnight Nov. 30, 
1918, when the order of Dec. 28 was 
| abrogated. The Court of Claims found 
{that the shutting off of the water from 
the petitioner’s mill cost it $304,685.36, 
| direct overhead expenses, but gave judg- 
ment that the petition be dismissed. 


Lack of Authority 
Claimed in Defense 


The Government has: urged different 
defenses with varying ®uergy at differ- 
jent stages of the case.’ ‘The latest to 
| be pressed is that it does not appear that 
the action of the Secretary was author- 
ized by Congress. We shall give scant 
consideration to such a repudiation of 
responsibility. The Secretary of War 
in the name of the President, with the 
power of the country behind him, in 
critical time of war, requisitioned what 
was needed and got it. Nobody doubts, 
we presume, that if any technical de- 
fect of authority had been pointed out 
it would have been remedied at once. 

The Government exercised its power 
in the interest of the country in an im- 
portant matter, without difficulty, so far 
as appears, until the time comes to pay 
for what it has had. The doubt is rather 
late. We shall accept as sufficient an- 
swer the reference of the petitioner to 
jthe National Defense Act of June 3, 
| 1916, chapter 134, section 120, 39 Stat. 
| 166, 213; U. S. Code, Title 50, section 
| 80, giving the President in time of war 
| power to place an obligatory order with 
| any corporation for such product as may 
| be required, which is of the kind usually 
| produced by such corporation, 

Then it is said that there was no take 











| ments by contract. But all the agree. 
;ments were on the footing that the Gov. 
ernment had made a requisition that the 
other party was bound to obey. 
& Myers Tobacco Co. vy. United States, 
(274 U.S. 215, 220. It is said that the 
| power company and the petitioner could 
| withdraw water from the river only by 
|license from the United States, under 
|the Act of June 29, 1906, c. 8621, 34 
Stat. 626, and that the license was re- 
But the Sec. 


affirm submitted by Mr. Tom Davis and | vert the powers given to him in the in- 
Mr. Ernest A. Michel for the respondent |terest of navigation and international 
in support of the motion, and by Mr.j duties to such an end, 


\Henry S. Mitchell, and Mr. John E, 


, thereto. 
No. 545. Joe C. Laam, appellant, v. 
|Silver Falls Timer Company. State- 


| Winkle, Mr. Charles A. 


Charles E. McCulloch for the appellee in 


opposition thereto. s 
No. 547, Charles W. V 
pellant,  v. Logging 





Flora 


tion thereto. 


lted by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher 


|Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- | Pp 
ee John J. Byrne for the ap- | rights that did not belong to it and for 


No. 586. Charles R. Berney, petitioner 


ant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr 
Claude R. Branch, Mr. Mahlon D. Kiefer 





Palmer for the petitioner in opposition | recognition of 


ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
| Arthur I. Moulton for the appellant in 


‘support thereof, and by = = ag the use of the water; and when all the 


Varrelman, ap- 
Company. | 
jurisdiction submitted 
Appeals f Di ‘ireui ied.| by Mr. Arthur I. Moulton for the appel- 
N I s for the Eighth Circuit denied lant, in support thereof, and by Mr. I. H. 


Van Winkle for the appellee, in opposi- | 


1 h h No. 606. The United States of Amer- 
It is ordered that this case be|and H, St Line i ; Bs I ,, William H. Sprague et 
rj : - Stanl richs, as 2 riae, |ica, appellant, v. I 

lants are concerned, does not violate the ‘advanced and assigned for argument on|on motion i ge ichs, as amici curiae, | pr 
_ | Tuesday, Feb. 24 next, after the cases|that behalf. , 
Appellants next contend that the ordi-| heretofore assigned for that day. 
No. 535. David Burnet, Commissioner | y, 
supra, which has been neither amended, | fee required is excessive and amounts to) of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. 


Statement as to jurisdiction submit- 


Mr. A. E. Cotschall, and Mr. W. Mervin 
Gene Buck, as President of | Smith for the respondent.. 


| He proceeded on the footing of a full 
the power company’s 
rights and of the Government’s duty to 
|pay for the taking that he purported 
{to accomplish. There is no room for 
quibbling distinctions between the tak- 
{ing of power and the taking of water 
rights. The petitioner’s right was to 


water that it used was withdrawn from 
the petitioner’s mill gnd turned else- 
|where by Government requisition for 
the production of power it is hard to 
see what more the Government could do 
to take the use. 


Refers to Constitutional 
Obligation to Pay 
It is true that the petitioner did not 
come within the scope of the Govern- 
ment’s written promise to pay. But the 
,| Government purported to be using its 
power of eminent domain to acquire 


which it wa¢ bound by the Constitution 
ito pay. It promised to pay for all the 
|power that the canal could generate. 
\If it failed to realize that the petition 

had a right to a part of the power, W%& 
iclear general purpose and undertaking 
was to pay for the rights that it took 
when it took the power. Phelps v%. United 
341, 343. Campbell 
United States, 266 U. 8S. 368, 370, 
.|871. United States v. Great Falls Man- 
ufacturing Co., 112 U. S. 645, 656. Of 
course it does not matter that by a sub- 
lordinate arrangement it directed the use 


’ 


>| 


No. 608. Wyoming National Bank of |of the power to companies that would 
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Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liabili 
signed by 80 per cent creditors—Effect 

Depositors of an insolvent 
tory reorganization under an agreeme 
depositors, and who became creditors of 
the statutes providing fo ( 
organization agreement of the right to enforce 
since the liquidation of the insolvent ba 
tion under the statutory agreement d 
holders as to the nonconseMting creditors.—Bush v, 
Ct.)\—V_ U.S. Daily, 3522, Jan. 20, 1931. 





Summary of Opinions Published 


in This Issue 


ty—Statutory reorganization agreement 
as to nonconsenting creditors— 


Ss ta bank who did not consent to the statu- 
eee ene oak by 80 per cent or more of the 


the bank subsequent to the enactment of 


r such a reorganization, were not deprived by such re- 


the liability of the stockholders, 
nk under the statutes and its reorganiza- 
id not affect the liability of the stock- 
Lien et al. (S. Dak, Sup. 


Hawkers and peddlers—Licenses—Bakery products—Conflict of ordinance with 
statute—Reasonableness of fee— ; 

An ordinance of a city in Washington licens 
a, the products of a maker te aploee 
‘lawful for any farmer, gardener or othe I 
or peddle i wa nihoteiind. berries, butter, eggs, fish, milk, poultry, meats 
or any- farm produce or edibles raised, ¢ 
person in any place in this State 
or.enforce any ordinance prohibiting 
ducers and manufacturers of farm produ 
fee of $25 a month was not so excessive as 
Hastings et al. v. City of Bremerton et al. 


sing persons taking orders for or 


y was not in conflict with a statute making it 


on, without license, to sell, deliver 


aught, produced or manufactured by such 


” and providing that “no city or town shall pass 
the sale by or require license from the pro- 


ce and edibles as herein defined;” license 
to make the ordinance unreasonable,— 
(Wash, Sup. Ct.)—-V U, S, Daily, 


| fulfil its purposes rather than to ma- 
ichinery of its own. That arrangement 
\it was able to-make only because it took 
the power. : Le 

We perceive no difficulty arising from 
the case of Omnia Commercial Co, v, 
United States, 261 U. S. 502. There the 
| taking of the whole product of a com- 
|pany went no further than to make it 
| practically impossible for that company 
| to keep a collateral contract to deliver 
la certain amount of steel to the appel- 
/lant. But here the Government took the 


| fully as the Power Company owned the 
residue of the water power in the canal. 
|Our conclusion upon the whole matter 
|is that the Government intended to take 
jand did take the use of all the water 
power in the canal; that it relied upon 
and exercised its power of eminent do- 
main to that end; that, purporting .to 
act under that power and no other, it 
| promised to pay the owners of that 
power, and that it did not make the 
| taking any less a taking for public use 
| by its logically subsequent direction that 
'the power should be delivered to pri- 
| vate companies for work deemed more 
|useful than the manufacture of paper 
\for the exigencies of the national se- 
lcurity and defense. See Mt. Vernon- 


| property that the petitioner owned as 






Lessee Is Held Entitled to Payment * 
For Power Requisitioned During War 


* 


Liggett ~ 


| Woodberry Cotton Duck Co. v. Alabama ; 


Interstate Power Co., 240 U. S, 30, 
Judgment reversed. 


Mr. Justice MCREYNOLDS, Mr. Justidt'’ 


| Srong and Mr. Justice ROBERTS are of 


| opinion that the judgment of the Court 


lof Claims should be affirmed. 





Reserve Fund 
Is Held Taxable 


To Beneficiaries 


Amount Set Aside by Trus- 
tee for Depreciation De- 
clared Unauthorized and 
Subject to Taxation 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit has held that un- 
der a certain trust conveyance the 
amounts set aside by the trustee for 
depreciation were distributable to 
the beneficiaries and hence taxable. 

(The publication of the full text 
of the opinion in the above case of 
Hubbell v. Burnet was begun in the 
issue of Jan. 19.) The text con- 
cludes as follows: 

“They shall have power to pay all liens, 
encumbrances, and claims upon and 
against said property, whether now 
existing or hereafter created. 

“Further, said trustees shall have full 
power and authority to sell, assign, trans- 
fer, convey and deliver possession of said 
property listed and described in said 
schedules, under the headings, ‘Schedule 
B. Real property, which may be sold,’ and 
‘Schgdule C. Personal property,’ or any 
lot, Wart or parcel of it, at such prices 
and upon such terms as to them may 
~ best, and they shall have power to 
imvest and reinvest the rents, issues, 
profits and proceeds of sale thereof, in 
real estate situated in Polk County, Iowa, 
and in the improvement of said property, 
and in the improvement of the property 
listed and described in said schedules, 


under the heading, ‘Schedule A. Real | 


property; not to be sold.’ 
Rights of Trustees 


“Further, said trustees shall have 
power to contract debts on the faith and 
credit of said property listed and de- 
scribed in said schedules ‘B’ and ‘C’; to 
mortgage, bond, or otherwise encumber 
the same, or any part thereof, should the 
exigencies of the trust so require, and to 
charge said property with all necessary, 
proper and reasonable expenses of main- 
tenance, and of administration of the 
trust hereby created, including reason- 
able compensation to the trustees while 
actively engaged in attending to the 
business and management of the trust. 

“In short, during the whole of the trust 
period aforesaid, said trustees shall have 
full power and authority to manage and 
control said property in such manner as 
to them may seem advisable, and shall 
have, enjoy and exercise all powers and 
rights over and concerning said property, 
and the proceeds thereof, as fully and 
amply as though they were the absolute 
and unqualified owners of it, excepting 
only that the net rents, issues, profits 
and proceeds of sales thereof shall be in- 
vested by them only in such real estate 
and in such manner as is above set 
forth.” 

Special provision is made for the 
preservation of “Terrace Hill,” the seat 
of the settlors, as a family homestead, 
“the intention of the trustors being that 
said “Terrace Hill’ shall be maintained by 
said trustees with and from the general 
revenues of the trust, and shall be and 
remain the homestead of the Hubbell 
family, and in the possession of the eld- 
est@ male lineal descendant of the 
trustors, so long as any such descendant 
exists, during the whole of the trust pe- 
riod aforesaid.” The property known as 
ree Hill” is referred to as “de- 
sdribed again in said Schedule A,” and it 
is significant, as bearing upon the ques- 
tion now under consideration, that it is 
directed to be treated in a manner en- 
tirely different from the treatment per- 
mitted with respect to all the other prop- 
erty described in that schedule. It is 
quite evident that that special tract was 
to be preserved, practically intact, as a 
family homestead during the life of the 
trust. To this end use of the general 
revenues is permitted. Not so as to the 
remaining property in Schedule A. That 
remainder cannot be sold nor can its 
credit be pledged for improvement in ex- 
cess of one hundred thousand dollars. 
However, property in Schedules B and 
C may be sold and disposed of upon such 
terms as to the trustees may seem best, 
and the proceeds therefrom may be used 
“in the improvement of said property 
and in the improvement of the property 
listed and described in said schedules 
under the heading, ‘Schedule A. Real 
property; not to be sold.’” The trust 
instrument contains in itself a complete 
code of rules concerning what may be 
done for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the property intended during 
the trust period.. By implication it nega- 
tives any idea of the creation of a sink- 
ing fund for replacements, and that is 
what the setting aside of these sums as 
a charge for depreciation amounts to. 
Undoubtedly the settlors might have pro- 
vided for such a deduction from the net 
income accruing to the beneficiaries if 
such was their desire. It is equally be- 
yond doubt that no such provision was 
made. It would follow, therefore, that 
the gums set aside for depreciation were 
distrwbutable to the beneficiaries in the 
trust convention, and, as such, were sub- 
ject to tax, as found. This result accords 

ith the great weight of authority _ap- 
plicable to the situation presented. It is 
conceded in argument that the benefici- 
aries named, appellants herein, occupy 
the position of life tenants, and that their 
interests and obligations are to be deter- 
mined substantially in accordance with 
the rules applicable to such, Reliance is 
placed upon the language of the court in 
Harris v. Brown, 184 Iowa 1288, 1295, 
wherein it is said, speaking of a life 
tenant: 

Improvement Responsibility 

“It was his duty to make reasonable 
improvements, and to keep the place, as 
nearly as practicable, in the condition in 
which he received it, that it might pass 
to the remaindermen unimpaired; and 
such improvements are presumed to have 
been made for their own benefit.” Citing 
Booth v. Booth, 114 Ia. 78. 

If this language is to be accorded the 
meaning for which appellant contends, 
that is to say, that it is the duty of the 
life tenant to make permanent improve- 
ments amounting to replacements, it 
finds small support in the cited case. In 
Booth v. Booth it was held that the life 
tenant could not be allowed for taxes 
paid, because it was his duty to pay 
them. His claim for improvements made 
was disallowed because he failed to show 
“the permanent value of the improve- 
ments as distinct from ordinary repairs.” 
In our judgment Harris v. Brown goes no 
further than to recognize the duty of a 
life tenant to maintain the property in 
such good condition as results from the 


making of ordinary repair. This is indi- 
cated by previous decisions of the same 
court. In Milner v. Brokhausen, 153 
Iowa 560, it is held that in the absence 
of Wmitation or restriction the income 


of property in which a life estate is 
granted is the property of the life ten- 
alg’ ¥nd not of the remaindermen. And 
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Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 19. 


Guy W. Renyx. Docket No.. 23535. 
Where the Commissioner asserts 
liability against a yetitioner as a 
transferee of corporate assets and 
offers evidence tending to show only 
that the petitioner received assets of 
some value without establishing the 
amount so received, held, that the 
Commissioner has not discharged the 
burden of proof placed upon him by 
section 602 of the Revenue Act of 
1928, and the petitioner is entitled to 
judgment. 
Home Trust Co., Home Safe Deposit 
Co. Docket Nos. 26954, 36257. 
Petitioner paid a certain amount 
to secure the cancellation of a 20- 
year sublease of premises on which 
it owned a 99-year lease, in order 
that it might secure immediate pos- 
session. Held, that the amount so 
paid is ratably amortizable over the 
remaining life of the 99-year lease. 


Young Iron Works. Docket No. 33329. 

1. Held that certain salaries 
claimed as deduction: from peti- 
tioner’s gross income in the years 
1921 and 1922, were incurred and 
accruable in such years, and were 
proper deductions from income as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense. 

2. Amount of net losses for 1921 
and 1922 determined for reduction of 
petitioner’s tax liability in 1923. 

Robert C. Coffey. Docket No. 36301. 

1. Amounts expended by a physi- 
cian in attending medical conven- 
tions allowed as business expenses. 

2. The depreciated cost of improve- 
ments made to property leased with 
an option to purchase allowed as a 
loss in the year which the lease ex- 
pired and the improvements reverted 
to the lessors. 


. W. Henninger. Docket No. 40690. 
A corporation had at the begin- 
ning of the year 1924 a deficit, or 
impairment of capital, caused by 
making distributions in prior years 
in amounts greater than its then ac- 
cumulated earnings or profits. It 
also had at the beginning of 1924 
earnings or profits made since Feb- 
ruary 28, 1913, computec. without ‘e- 
duction for the deficit or impairment 
of capital. Held, that in determining 
the amount available for the pay- 
ment of “dividends,” such earnings 
or profits should not be reduced by 
the amount of the deficit, or impair- 
ment of capital. 
Royce W. Gilbert, Linwood C. Chase. 
Docket Nos. 45837, 45838. 

A loss sustained upon the sale of 
certain shares .of stock which were 
acquired as payment for services in 
erecting an apartment house build- 
ing, held a capital loss within the 
meaning of section 208 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, since the shafes of 
stock were not held primarily for 
sale in the course of trade or busi- 
ness. . 











in Shelangowski v. Schrack, 162 Iowa 


| 176, 1. c. 181, it is said: 
“It is the general rule that a life ten- 


ant must, at his own expense, make such 
repairs as are necessary to preserve the 
improvements and to prevent waste due 
to their getting into a state of dilapida- 
tion. Tiffany on Real Property, sections 
32-254. Of course, he is not bound to 
make extraordinary repairs, which in- 
volve the substitution of new structures 
for old, or parts thereof for old. Suydam 
v. Jackson, 54 N. Y. 450. But, if he does 
so, he would not be allowed direct re- 
imbursement therefor from the rever- 
sioners.” 


Judge Gaynor Concurs 


In this language Judge Gaynor, the 
writer of the opinion in Harris v. Brown, 
supra, concurred. Neither Milner v. 
Brokhausen, nor  Schelangowski_ v. 
Schrack are refered to in Harris v. 
Brown, and it is clear that, in the latter 
case, there was no intention to depart 
from the rule announced in those deci- 
sions, which is in harmony with that pre- 
vailing generally in Federal and State 
jurisdiction. 

In re Chapman, 66 N. Y. Supp. 235, 
holds that an executor may not properly 
withhold from a widow a portion of in- 
come earned as a sinking fund to provide 
against depreciation and for the benefit 
of the remaindermen. This is in harmony 
with the rule announced by the New 
York Court of Appeals in Stevens v. 
Melcher, 152 N. Y. 551, 565. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit, in Baltzell v. Mitchell, 3 
Fed. (2d) 428, 430, holds that resort must 
be had to the terms of the trust to ascer- 
tain the proportion of income or distribu- 
tive share of a beneficiary, and says: 

“The beneficiary is not interested in the 
capital of the trust, but only in the in- 
come. If there are accretions to the capi- 
tal, these are not distributed as income, 
so that the beneficiary may receive any 
part of them; and if there are capital 
losses they cannot be made good out of 
the income.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in Whitcomb v. 
Blair, 25 Fed. (2d) 528, states the prop- 
osition thus: 

“The appellant as life tenant in the 
trust estate was entitled to receive the 
full one-ninth of the income therefrom, 
without regard to exhaustion or wear and 
tear of the corpus of the estate, and that 
is what appellant actually received from 
the trustee as her distributive share of 
the income. The trustee was not en- 
titled to withhold any part of her share 
of the income of the trust estate in order 
to make good the exhaustion or wear 
and tear of the capital assets of the 
estate; nor did the“trustee in fact do so. 
Capital losses in such cases fall upon the 
reversioners or remaindermen, and not 
upon the life tenant.” 

Baltzeil v. Mitchell, supra, and other 
cases, State and Federal, are cited in sup- 
port of this conclusion, 

It conclusively appears, therefore, that 
these amounts reserved by the trustees 
as a charge for depreciation are distrib- 
utable to the beneficiaries and are tax- 
able as such, whether actually distrib- 
uted or not, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the statute. There is in the 
trust instrument no authority for the 
creation of a sinking fund to met depre- 
ciation of the corpus. As has been said, 
that instrument was prepared with great 
care and attention to details. If the 
trustors had had in mind a proceeding of 
this nature, vitally affecting the income 
of the beneficiaries, unquestionably they 
would have covered it by explicit state- 
ment. The mere fact that, in contempla- 
tion of all the parties, the remaindermen 
may be lineal descendants of the present 
beneficiaries, and that the latter have 
consented to these deductions from their 
income, cannot change the application of 
the law, nor relieve from the taxation 
therein provided, The order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals must be affirmed and the 
petition to review dismissed. It is so 
ordered, 

Scott, District Judge, dissenting.—I 
regret that I am unable to concur with 
the majority decision in this case. The 
power and duty imposed upon the trus- 
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Right to Use Property for Debts 
Decides Federal Tax Liability 


General and Special Powers 


Of Appointment in Determining Estate Levy; 
Opinion Holds State Law Controlling 


Richmond, Va.—Where a person had 
the power to dispose of property by will, 
the property was not subject to the Fed- 
eral estate tax when he had no right to 
bind it for the payment of his debts, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit has held. 

The right to dispose of the property 
was a power of appointment and the 
Federal estate tax law provides that 
property passing under a general power 
of appointment shall be taxed, the opin- 
ion explained. 

The test in determining whether a 
power is general or special is the right 
of the person having the power to exer- 
cise it in favor of her own creditors, and 
this depends upon the law of the State, 
the court ruled. 





EMILY ANNETTE AGNUS LESER, EXECU- 
TRIX, 


Vv. 
DAviIpD BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3033. 


On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


CarRLoss (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, J. LouIS 

MoNnaRCH, C. M. CHAREST and PREW 

Savoy on the brief), for respondent. 
Before PARKER, Circuit Judge, and Mc- 

CLINTIC and COLEMAN, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 13, 1931 

PARKER, Circuit Judge.—This is a pe- 
pition to review a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals holding that there 
should be included in the gross estate of 
Mrs. Annie E. Agnus, for the purpose 
of estate taxation, property passing 
under two powers of appointment exer- 
cised by Mrs. Agnus in her will. One 
power related to property on Eutaw 
Street in the City of Baltimore; but as 
it was conceded at the bar of this court 
that the decision of the Board was cor- 





rect with regard to this, we need not} 


consider it further. The other power 
related to certain newspaper property 
which in the year 1883 was conveyed in 
trust by Charles Carroll Fulton, the 
father of Mrs. Agnus, under a provision 
that after paying an annuity to the 
widow of the grantor, the remainder of 
the income therefrom should be dis- 
tributed among his four children. As 
to three of the children the deed of trust 
gave simple life estates with remainders 
over. As to the fourth child, Mrs. 
Agnus, it provided: 

“And upon thé decease of the said 
Annie E, Angus, and as to one-half of 
the part or share or portion of said 
principal estate property and_ subject 
out of which her said portion or part 
of the rents, issues, income and annual 
| produce arises, together with one-half 
of her said part or portion of the in- 
come and annual produce aforesaid, in 
trust for the use and behoof of such 
person or persons as she, by her last 
will and testament or by any instrument 
of writing in the nature of or purport- 
‘ing to be a last will and testament, ap- 
propriately executed, shall have named, 
limited and appointed to take and have 
the same, which will or testament or 
instrument of writing she is declared 
competent and is hereby authorized and 
empowered to make and execute, whether 
she be sole or covert.” 


Inclusion of Property in 


| Computing Tax Questioned 


| Mrs. Agnus died in 1922. She left a 
will which, after referring to the power, 
exercised same in favor of her two 
daughters. Under this exercise of the 
power, the daughters received property 
of the value of $232,461.15; and the 
question presented to us is whether it 
was proper to include this in the gross 
estate of Mrs. Agnus in valuing same 
for the purpose of computing the Fed- 
eral estate tax. 

_ The Revenue Act of 1921 provides that 
in valuing the estate of a decedent for 
the purpose of determining the estate 
tax to be assessed against it, there shall 
be included in the gross estate the value 
of any property passing under a gen- 
eral power of appointment, exercised by 
the decedent by will or by deed executed 
in contemplation of death. 42 Stat. 
279. The first question to be deter- 
mined, therefore, is what is meant by 
a general power within the meaning of 
the act, and we think there can be no 
question that by a general power is 
meant one which may be exercised by 
the donee of the power in favor of any 
person whomsoever including the donee 
himself or his own creditors. 

_It is true that where the power is 
limited to be exercised by will, and the 
grantee cannot for that reason exercise 
it in favor of himself during his life- 
time, it is nevertheless held to be gen- 
eral if he have the unrestricted right 
to designate the beneficiaries; for it is 
the right to designate the beneficiaries, 
and not the method provided for its ex- 
ecution, which determines it nature. 
Whitlock-Rose v. McCaughn (C. C. A. 
8rd) 21 Feda (2d) 165; Johnson v. Cush- 
ing 15 N. H. 298, 41 Am. Dec. 694; 
Greenway v. White 196 Ky. 745, 246 S. 
W. 137, 32 A. L. R. 1385. But whether 
the power granted is to be exercised by 
deed or by will, the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of a general power is that the 
donee has unfettered control over its 
exercise, and may appoint in favor of 
his own estate or his creditors as well 
as in favor of others. From this char- 
acteristic. has arisen the doctrine fol- 
lowed in England, and by most of the 
courts of this country, that where the 
donee exercises the power in favor of 
volunteers, i. e. in favor of persons other 
than his creditors, such creditors may 
in equity subject the property passing 
under the power to the satisfaction of 
his debts. U. S. v. Field 255 U. S. 257, 
263; Brandies v. Cochrane 112 U. S. 344; 
Clapp v. Ingraham 126 Mass, 200, 202; 
Tallmadge v. Sill 21 Barb. 34, 51; John- 
son v. Cushing, supra, 15 N. H. 298, 307; 
Rogers v. Hinton 62 N. C. 101; Free- 
man’s Adm’r, v. Butters 94 Va. 406, 26 
S. E. 845; Patterson v. Lawrence 83 Ga. 








tees to maintain the real property de- 
scribed in Schedules A and B, consider- 
ing the very large number of items of 
real property, their varied characters and 
the long period of the trust, I think 
necessarily implies the discretion to 
maintain a reasonable fund for the main- 
tenance of the property. I think “main- 
tenance” as used in the trust instrument 
means making good the depreciation of 
the property. I think the expression in 
Article VI, “the net income of and from 
the trust property and estate” means 
only the residue after all disbursements 
and reservations within the discretion of 
the trustees have been accounted for. I 
would reverse the decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. 





Oscar LESER for petitioner; HELEN R. | 











708, 708; Thompson v. Towne (1694) 2 
Vern 319, 28 Eng. Reprint 806; Lassells 
v. Cornwallis (1704) 2 Vern 465, 28 Eng. 
Reprint 898; Townshend v. Windham 2 
Ves. Sr. 9, 28 Eng. Reprint 1; O’Grady 
v. Wilmot 2 A. C, 231. 


Property Is Deemed 


Asset of Donee 


Chief Justice Gray of Massachusetts, 
in Clapp v. Ingraham, supra, thus dis- 
cusses this characteristic of a general 
power and the history of the doctrine 
to which we have adverted: 

“It was settled in the English court 
of chancery, before the middle of the 
last century, that, where a person has 
a general power of appointment, either 
by deed or by will, and executes this 
power, the property appointed is deemed } 
in equity part of his assets, and subject 
to the demands of his creditors in pref- 
erénce to the claims of his voluntary ap- 
pointees or legatees. The rule, per- 
haps, had its origin in a decree of Lord 
Somers, affirmed by the House of Lords, 
in a case in which the person executing 
the power had in effect reserved the 
power to himself in granting away the 
estate. Thompson v. Towne (1695) 
Prec. in ch. 52, 24 Eng. Reprint, 26 (s. c. 
(1694) 2 Vern. 319, 23 Eng. Reprint, 
806). But Lord Hardwicke repeatedly 
applied it to cases of the execution of a 
general power of appointment by will 
of property of which the donee had 
never had any ownership or control dur- 
ing his life; and, while recognizing the 
logical difficulty that the power, when 
executed, took effect as an appointment, 
not of the testator’s own assets, but of 
the estate of the donor of the power, 
said that the previous cases before Lord 
Taibot and himself (of which very 
meager and imperfect reports have come 
down to us) had established the doctrine 
that, when there was a general power 
of appointment, which it was absolutely 
in the donee’s pleasure to execute or 
not, he might do it for any purpose 
whatever, and might appoint the money 
to be paid to his executors if he pleased, 
and if he executed it voluntarily and 
without consideration, for the benefit of 
third persons, the money should be con- 
sidered part of his assets, and his cred- 
itors should have the benefit of it. * * * 
Although the soundness of the reasons 
an which the doctrine rests has been 
impugned by Chief Justice Gibson, 
arguendo, and doubted by Mr. Justice 
Story in his Commentaries, the doctrine 
is stated both by Judge Story and by 
Chancellor Kent as well settled; and it 
has been affirmed by the highest court 
of New Hampshire, in a very able judg- 
ment delivered by Chief Justice Parker, 








and applied to a case in which a testator 
devised property in trust to pay such 
part of the income as. the trustees should 
think proper to his son for life, and, 
after the son’s death, to make over the 
principal, with any accumulated income, 
to such persons as the son should by 
will direct. * * * A doctrine so just 
and equitable in its operation, clearly 
established by the laws of England be- 
fore our Revolution, and supported by 
such a weight of authority, cannot be 
set aside by a court of chancery, because 
of doubts of the technical soundness of 
the reasons on which it was originally 
established.” 


Special and General 


Powers Are Analyzed 


It will be noted that the rgvenue act 
directs that property passing under a 
general power shall be included in th 
estate of a decedent, but not property 
passing under a special power. In de- 
termining what was meant by a general 
power, therefore, it is important to con- 
sider in what respect such a power dif- 
fers from a special power in relation to 
the estate of the decedent, for it is upon 
the estate of the decedent that the tax 
is levied. There is no difference, of 
course, with respect to the source of the 
property; for whether the power be gen- 
eral or special, it is well settled that the 
existence of the power does not of itself 
vest an estate in the donee, and that 
upon its exercise the appointee takes 
under the donor. U. S. v. Field, supra. 
There is no difference with respect to 
the passing of the property to the ap- 
pointee; for, in either case, the ap- 
pointee takes no interest until the power 
is exercised, and can no more be said to 
have received property by the act of the 
donee in the one case than in the other. 
The only difference between the two so 
far as they can be said to affect the 
estate of the donee of the power, is that 
in the case of the general power the 
donee has the right to exercise same in 
favor of his creditors, whereas in the 
case of the special power he does not 
have such right. Upon the death of the 
donee of a general power this right 
terminates; and something has, passed 
from him to those who have taken the 
property under the appointment, Vviz., 
the right to subject the property to his 
debts. In the case of a special power, 
nothing whatever passes from the donee 
or his estate by reason of his death. 

In this respect, the case of a general 
power of appointment is analogous to 
that of a policy of insurance where the 
insured has the right to change the 
beneficiary and thus secure for his 
estate or his creditors the proceeds of 
the policy. In such case it is held that 
the proceeds of the policy may properly 
be included in the estate of the insured 
for the purpose of the estate tax. See 
Chase Nat. Bank v. U. S. 278 U. S. 327, 
335, where the court said: 

“A power in the decedent to surrender 
and cancel the policies, to pledge them 
as security for loans and the power to 
dispose of them and their proceeds for 
his own benefit during his life which 
subjects them to the control of a bank- 
ruptey court for the benefit of his 
creditors. Cohen v. Samuels, 245 U. S. 
50 (see Burlingham v. Crouse, 228 U. 
S. 459), and which may, under local law 
applicable to the parties here, subject 
them in part to the payment of his 
debts, N. Y. Domestic Relations Law, c. 
14, Consol. Laws sec. 52; Kittel v. Do- 
meyer, 175 N. Y. 205; Guardian Trust Co. 
v. Straus, 189 App. Div. 884, Aff’d 201 
N. Y. 546, is by no means the least sub- 
stantial of the legal incidents of owner- 
ship, and its termination at his death so 
as to free the beneficiaries of the policy 
from the possibility of its exercise would 
seem to be no less a transfer within the 
reach of the taxing power than a trans- 
fer effected in other ways through 
death.” 

The inclusion for purposes of estate 
taxation of property transferred under 
a general power is analogous also to the 
inclusion of property transferred 
trust with power of revocation reserved 
to the grantor. It is held that upon the 
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Estate tax—Power of appointment—Special power—Exercise in favor of 


creditors— 


Where, under the State law, a power of appointment did not confer upon the 
donee of the power the right to exercise same in favor of his own creditors, such 
power was a special power and the property passing under the exercise thereof 


should not have been included in the gross estate.—Leser v. Burnet. 


4.)—V U.S. Daily, 3523, Jan. 20, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 





Estate tax—Power of appointment—General and special powers—State law 


controls— 


Where a power of appointment was special under the laws of 
which it was controlled, the property passing upon the exercise 


aryland by 
f the power 


should not be included in the gross estate, even though such power would be 


general in Massachusetts and most other States.—Leser v. Burnet. 


4.)—V U. S. Daily, 3523, Jan. 20, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 





Estate tax—Power of appointment—General power—Definition— 


, A general power of appointment is one which may be exercised by the donee 
of the power in favor of any person whomsoever, including the donee himself 


or his own creditors.—Leser v. Burnet. 


Jan. 20, 1931. 


(Cc. C. A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 3523, 





Estate tax—Power of appointment—General power—Exercise by will— 

Where a power of appointment is limited to be exercised by will, and the 
grantee cannot for that reason exercise it in favor of himself during his life- 
time, it is nevertheless held to be general if he have the unrestricted right to 
designate the beneficiaries; for it is the right to designate the beneficiaries, 
and not the method provided for its execution, which determines its nature.— 


Leser v. Burnet. 


(C. C. A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 3523, Jan. 20, 1931. 





Estate tax—Power’ of appointment—General power—Test— 


The test in determining whether a power of appointment is general or special 
is the power of the donee under the State law, not the rights of creditors under 


that law.—Leser v. Burnet. 


(C. C. A. 4.)—V U.S. Daily, 3523, Jan. 20, 1931. 





Estates and trusts—Depreciation— 
Where a trust instrument made no 


provision for a depreciation reserve, 


such reserve maintained by the trustee was income distributable and taxable 


to the beneficiaries—Hubbell v. Burnet. 


Jan. 19, 1931. 


(Cc. C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 3508, 





Motor Carrier Tax 


Of State Is Upheld 


The North Carolina statute under 
which motor carriers operating between 
termini more than 50 miles apart are 
required to pay a larger tax than those 
which operate shorter distances is con- 
stitutional, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held Jan. 19 in the case 
entitled Clark v. Maxwell, No. 52. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court 
had held that the law was valid (IV 
U. S. Daily 2231). That decision was 
affirmed in a memorandum opinion, the 
full text of which follows: 

“Per curiam: The judgment herein is 
affirmed. Carley & Hamilton, Inc., v. 
Snook, 281 U. S. 66, 72, 73; Packard v. 
Banton, 264 U. S. 140, 148, 144; Clark 
v. Titusville, 184 U. S. 329, 332, 333.” 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
Casper, Wyoming, petitioner, v. Omaha 
National Bank of Omaha, et al. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eight 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Edgar E. Mors- 
man, Jr., for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Halleck F. Rose, Mr. Arthur R. Wells, 
and Mr. Paul L. Martin for the respond- 
ent. 

No. 609. Sheppard and Myers, Incor- 
porated, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Apeals for the Third Circuit submitted 
by Mr. John F, McCarron for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. 
Sewall Key, Miss Helen R. Carloss, Mr. 
Paul D. Miller, and Mr. C. M. Charest 
for the respondent. 


Cases Argued 
And Submitted 


No. 62. The Daily Pantagraph, Inc., 
petitioner, v. The United States. Sub- 
mitted by Mr. Arnold L. Guesmer for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Rugg, Mr. Claude R. Branch, and Mr. 
Joseph H. Sheppard for the respondent. 

No. 64. Carbice Corporation of Amer- 
ica, petitioner, v. American Patents De- 
velopment Corporation and Dry Ice Cor- 
poration of America. Argument contin- 
ued by Mr. Samuel E. Darby Jr., for 
petitioner, and concluded by Mr. Charles 
Neave for the respondent. 

No. 55. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., appellant, v. The Commonwealth of 
Virginia. Argued by“Mr. Albert M. 
Hartung for the appellant, and by Mr. 
Collins Denny, Jr., for the appellee. 

No. 57. Story Parchment Company, 
petitioner, v. Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company et al. Argument commenced 
by Mr. Isadore Levin for the petitioner, 
and continued by Mr. Edward F. Mc- 
Clennen for the. respondent. 

Adjourned until Jan. 20 at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 57, 58, 
60, 61, 109, 352, 477, 63, 66, and 71. 





grantor’s death such property should be 
included in valuing his gross estate, 
upon the principle that the passing from 
him of the power and control over the 
property is taxable as a transfer. Rein- 
ecke v. Trust Co. 278 U. S. 3389, 345; 
Saltonstall v. Saltonstall 276 U. S. 260, 
271. 

Except that the donee of a general 
power may exercise it in favor of his 
creditors and thus use the property 
which is the subject of the power for~his 
own use and -ebenefit, there is no basis 
for including in his taxable estate prop- 
erty which is subject thereto; for this 
right is all that passes from his estate 
by reason of his death. In Y. M. C, A. 
v. Davis 264 U. S. 47, the Supreme 
Court said: “What this law taxes is 
not the interest to which the legatees 
and devisees succeeded on death, but 
the interest which ceased by reason of 
death.” By this language we under- 
stand the court to mean that the tax is 
imposed on what is transferred from 
decedent as a result of his death (New 
York Trust Co, v. Eisner 256 U. S. 345; 
Knowlton v. Moore 178 U. S. 41); and 
it logically follows that, where nothing 
is transferred, as where property passes 
under a limitation in remainder, there 
is no transfer to tax, Reinecke v. Trust 
Co., supra. Nothing passes or is trans- 
ferred from the estate of, the donee in 
the case of a naked or special power of 
appointment, and Congress has _ recog- 
nized this fact by not requiring that 
property passing under a special power 
be included in the estate. It is only 
property subject to a general power— 
property of which the donee might have 


obtained the benefit by. subjecting it to| 
the payment of his debts—which is re-| 
in, quired to be included. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 21. 





(Community Income 


In California May 


Be Taxed Separately 


Supreme Court of United 
States Holds That Each 
Spouse May Report Half 
Of Such Income 


A husband and wife domiciled in Cali- 
fornia are entitled to make separate re- 
turns of their community income, each 
reporting one-half thereof, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held Jan. 19 
in a memorandum opinion. 

The case is entitled United States of 
America v. Robert K. Malcolm, No. 512, 
and the decision of the court consisted 
of answers to two questions certified by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. 

The questions certified were: 

“1. Under the applicable provisions of 


the Revenue Act of 1928, mtst the entire 
communtiy income of a husband and wife 
domiciled in California be returned and 
the income tax thereon be paid by the 
husband?” The court answered this 
question in the negative. 


2. “Has the wife—under section 161 
(a) of the Civil Code of California— 
such an interest in the community in- 
come that she should separately report 
and pay tax on one-half of such in- 
come?” To this question the court an- 
swered “Yes,” 

The community property cases decided 
Nov. 24 (V U. S. Daily 2937) were cited 
as authority. In those cases the Su- 
preme Court held that a husband and 
wife domiciled in the States of Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Louisiana, and Texas, were 
entitled to make separate returns of 
community income. 

Since that decision the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has issued a ruling 
(Mim. 3853) holding that the same rule 
is applicable in the case of taxpayers 
from Idaho, Nevada, and New Mexico. 


Senator Wagner Introduces 
Redraft of Relief Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

all dispute on the subject I agreed to sub- 
mit a new bill to the Senate. I shall ask 
to secure immediate action upon it both 
in the Senate and House as if it were a 
conference report. Since the Adminis- 
tration has now withdrawn its objections 
- bill I am expecting no further 
delay. 


The bill, as now agreed upon, restores | 


all the principal provisions of the ad- 
vance planning bill originally introduced 
by me in the Senate. I particularly want 
to call attention to the fact that the pro- 
visions for speeding up public works dur- 
ing periods of depression and for the 
planning of public works in advance so 
as to have them ready for release when 
the depression is imminent are both back 
in the bill. 


Restores Stricken Sections 


These two sections constituting the 
heart of the program had been stricken 
from the former bill by the House amend- 
ments. They are now restored. 


When the bill is enacted into law we 
shall have at last established the epoch- 
making principle of. planning public 
works in advance and timing their con- 
struction so as to aid in the prevention 
of unemployment. We shall have 
created a commission to carry out the 
purposes of such a policy which can well 
serve as a model to the States and 
municipalities. The policies written into 
this bill represent a complete change of 
attitude with respect to the construction 
of public works. In the past it has been 
our custom to enlarge public construc- 
tion programs during periods of pros- 
perity and to reduce them during periods 
of depression. We shall now learn to 
do the reverse and thereby contribute 
to the stability of all business. 


Senate Group to Begin 
Inquiry Into Bread Prices 


[Continued from Page 3.]} 
instances they had remained unchanged 
while in the remaining 41 cities, prices 
had @ecreased but in no case more than 
1 cent per pound. 


Prices had increased from 10.1 to 10.2 
cents per pound in Springfield, Ill.; from 
10.0 to 10.1 cents in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and from 8.5 to 8.6 in Los Angeles. 
Prices had remained the same in the fol- 
lowing cities: Baltimore, 8.5; Cincinnati, 
8.7; Minneapolis, 8.9; Mobile, 9.9; Peoria, 
10.0; St. Paul, 9.3, and Washington, D. 
C., 8.9 cents per pound. 

A reduction of 1 cent per pound, from 
9.8 to 8.3 was shown from Louisville, 
Ky., of .8 cents per pound in Providence, 
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Kansas Court 


Subject to Tax 


Compensation of World War 


Veterans Paid Through” 


Veterans’ Bureau, Is De- 
clared Not Exempt 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Jan. 19. 
Property belonging to minor children 
of a*deceased soldier of the World War 
in the hands of their guardian is not ex- 
empt from taxation, even though re- 
ceived from the United States Govern- 


ment through the Veterans’ Bureau, as | 


monthly compensation and war risk in- 
surance for the use and benefit of the 
minors, the Kansas Supreme Court has 
held in a case entitled State ex rel. Smith 
v. Board of County Commissioners of 
Shawnee County. 


“This exact question has never been 





» 


f 
Finds Pensions . 


. 


decided by any of our Federal or State 


courts,” the opinion says. 


Under section 454 of the World War © 


Veterans’ Act, the official syllabus to the 
decision says, “it is held that a payment 
of pension or compensation funds to a 
guardian by the Government does not 
leave such fund still in the hands or un- 
der the control of the Government to the 
extent of making such funds still ‘pay- 
able’ as expressed in the section.” 
“Pension and compensation funds,” 
the syllabus continues, “are only exempt 


from taxation under section 454 of the | 


act when and while they are ‘payable,’ 
as expressed in that section. And when 
they are paid by the Government to a 
duly appointed and qualified guardian 
of a minor beneficiary they are no longer 


exempt from taxation under that sec- — 


tion.” 

The State urged the general impor- 
tance and the interest of the public in 
the question and asked for a declara- 
tory judgment based upon the refusal 
of the defendants to exempt the prop- 
erty of one John Doster, guardian of 
children of a deceased World War vet- 
eran who had their property invested 
in certain bonds of the Chile Copper 
Company, a private corporation, which 
were purchased exclusively with such 
compensation and insurance money re- 
ceived from the Government, he being 
a guardian of the children duly ap- 
pointed by the Probate Court of Shaw- 
nee County, Kansas. 

“No question is raised by the defend- 
ants as to the nature or character of 
the proceeding,” the opinion said, “a 
the real question involved might be 


briefly stated as, Whether corporate se- * 


curities purchased by a guardian from»: 


compensation and insurance moneys 
payable from the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau are taxable; which might 
very logically and properly cover the 
further question as to whether tangibles 
and intangibles purchased by a World 
War veteran from compensation and in- 
surance payable from the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau are taxable. 


School Tax on River 


Area Is Held Invalid 


Levy on Bridge Over Ohio 
Classed as Unreasonable 





Commonwelth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Jan. 19. 


A tax imposed by a consolidated school 
district whose boundary was fixed at the 
low-water mark of the Ohio River on the 
Illinois side has just been held invalid 


by the District Court for the Western 
District of Kentucky in a case entitled 


Paducah-Illinois Railroad Co. v. Graham. . 


The inclusion in the taxing district of 


the Ohio River between its low-water . 


marks on the Kentucky and Illinois 
shores had for its only purpose the tax- 
ation of the company’s bridge for the 
benefit of the district, and was so un- 
reasonable and arbitrary as to amount 
to spoliation, the railroad contended. 


In upholding this contention the dis- | 


trict court said ‘‘There could be no valid 
purpose in creating a consolidated dis- 
trict where there were no pupils to be 
served. At the time this district was 
created, of course, 
within that part of the boundary cov- 
ered by the Ohio River when at ordinary 
low-water mark, and unless the river 
changes its course there never will be 
any school children within that particu- 
lar territory. So, inplacing that partic- 
ular territory within the district there 


could have been no purpose to serve any .; 


of the school patrons.” 


Tax Reports of Indiana Gas 
Dealers Held Confidential 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 19. 
The Auditor of State has no right to 
circulate a bulletin disclosing informa- 
tion obtained from reports of gasoline 
dealers, the Indiana Attorney General’s 
office has ruled. The statute requires 
any information obtained by the Auditor 
from reports and investigations to be 
kept confidential, the opinion pointed out. 
The Auditor had submitted proposed 
forms to be used in connection with the 
administration of the gasoline tax law, 
In some cases the forms were approved 
while in others changes were suggested, 
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Moved at Faster — 
Rate in November 


Highest Average Speed for 

“t _Any Similar Period At- 
tained in Month, Accord- 
ing to Report to I. C. C. 


_ Freight Traffic — 
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During November, 1930, freight trains 
attained an average speed of 14.1 miles 
per hour, the highest average speed for 
any corresponding period on record, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics transmitted to 

‘the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 17. 

Another statement received by the 
Commission at the same time declared 
that tHe freight volume handled by the 
Class 1 railroads in November, 1930, 
amounted to 32,295,282,000 net ton 

: + miles, a reduction of more than 16 per 
> cent from November, 1929, and over 23 
per cent under the total for November, 
1928. 
The statements follow in full text: 
The average speed of freight trairs 
in November, 1930, was the highest for! 
any corresponding period on_ record,} 
amounting to an average of 14.1 miles 
per hour, according to reports just filed 
by the rail carriers with the Bureau of 
Railway Economics and made public. \ 
This represents the average per hour! 
for all freight trains between terminals, 
including yard and road delays, no mat- 
ter from what cause. 
~ Increased Over 1929 
The average speed for November was 
an increase of eight-tenths of one mile 
above that for the same month in 1929. 
The average speed of freight trains in 
the first 11 months of 1930 was also the 
highest on record, amounting to 15.8 
miles per hour, compared with 15.1 miles 
in the first 11 months of 1929. 


Average daily movement per freight jo 


was 27.5 miles, 


car in November, 1930, 
‘compared with 32.4 miles for the same 
month in 1929 and 33.2 miles in Novem- 
ber, 1928. 

In computing the average movement 
per day, account is taken of all freight 
cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being lpaded and un- 
loaded, cars undergoing or awaiting re- 
pairs and also surplus cars on side tracks 
for which no load is immediately avail- 

ble. The car surplus in November was 
(0 per cent-greater than the same month 
in 1929, which had an undoubted effect 
on the reduction in daily movement per 
freight car. 

The average Icad per car in Novem- 
ber, 1930, was 26.6 tons, including less 
than carload lot freight as well as car- 
load freight. This was a decrease of 
six-tenths of one ton below the average 
for November, 1929, and a decrease of 
nine-tenths of one ton below that for 
November, 1928. 

The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads of this country 
in November, 1950, amounted to 32,295,- 
282,000 net ton miles, according to re- 

orts just received from the railroads 
y the Bureau of Railway Economics 
and made public. 

Volume Handled Decreases 

Compared with November, 1929, this 
was a reduction of 6,445,374,000 net-ton 
miles or 16.6 per ceft, and a reduction 
of 9,696,171,000 net-ton miles or 23.1 per 
cent under November, 1928. 

In the eastern district, the volume of 
freight traffic handled in November was 
a reduction of 17.2 per cent compared 
with the same month in 1929, while the 
southern district reported a decrease of 
16.1 per cent. The western district re- 
ported a reduction of 16.1 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled 
in Class I railroads in the first 11 
months of 1930 amounted to 393,078,- 
920,000 net-ton miles, a reduction of 63,- 
188,181,000 net-ton miles or 13.8 per cent 
under the corresponding period in 1929, 
and a reduction of 46,434,218,000 net-ton 
miles or 10.6 per cent under the same 
period in 1928, 

Railroads in the eastern district for 
the 11 months period in 1930 reported a 
reduction of 14.2 per cent in the volume 
of freight traffic handled, compared with 
the same period in 1929, while the south- 
ern district reported a decrease of 14.2 
per cent. The western district reported 
a decrease of 13.2 per cent. 





Mr. Doak Advocates Action 


7 ope ° 
To Facilitate Deportations 
[Continued from Page 7.) 
times entails the gathering of evidence 
over an extensive area. 
Third—Determining the country 
which the alien is a citizen or subject. 
Fourth—Obtaining consent of the 
country to which deportation is ordered. 
From this you will readily see that 
deporting an alien is not a simple mat- 
ter and does not consist in taking him 
into custody, putting him on a boat and 
bidding him God speed back to his native 
country. 


of 


Let me impress upon you the growing 
perplexities with which we are con- 
fronted in the influence which immigra- 
tion wields upon our economic situation 
and the future of our native born and 
naturalized workers. It is no longer 
solely a question of supplying our labor 
needs through the importation of for- 
eign labor. It is now a question of pro- 
tecting the interests of our citizens and 
the lawfully resident aliens now here, 
and it also involves the maintenance of 
our American standards «f living. 

That our immigration laws need 
strengthening, in legal applications to 
the present situation is evidenced more 
and more each year. What I have just 
told you is proof of our needs. 

While it may be to many a matter of 
regret that the United States can no 
longer be regarded as a refuge for the 
oppressed peoples of the world, as a mat- 
ter of fact the restriction of immigra- 
tion was not adopted by the United 
States until its absolute necessity had 
been demonstrated, and in this connec- 
tion it is well to remember that our ceun- 
try did not lead in limiting immizration, 
but rather that it followed the example 
of practically every civilized nation on 
earth. 


Argentine Wool 

New wool production for the 1930-31 
season of Argentina is about the same 
as last year, with a surplus of about 
850,000 bales that may be exported to 
other countries. The quality of this 
new wool is generally good. A drought 
in several sections of Argentina, how- 
ever, damaged the quality of a portion 
of the year’s production. Many pro- 








low prices. 
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Hearings on Tariff 
Rates Scheduled 





Inquiries Involve Hides, Bells, 
Steel Pens, Cheese and 
Pipe Organs 


Public notice of five new hearings to) 
be held in the latter part of February | 
in connection with invéstigations re- 
cently instituted for the purposes of sec- | 
tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, fre- 
quently referred to as the flexible tariff | 
provisions, has just been given by the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

The subjects of these hearings and the | 
dates on which they will be held are as | 
follows: Hides and skins, Feb. 19, 1931; 
cheese, Feb. 20; bells, Feb. 24; steel 
pens, Feb. 25; pipe organs, Feb. 26. 

The Commission has also announced a 
hearing on Feb. 17, in the investigation 
with respect to certain vegetable oils, 
instituted under the provisions of section 
332(g) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Postponement of the hearing in the 
olive oil investigation from Jan. 27 until 
Feb’ 3, is made public by the Commis- 
sion. These hearings will be open to 
all Serene parties and the public gen- 
erally. 


Fewer Merchant 


Ships Were Built 
During Last Year 


Reports for 1930 Show, 
However, That This Coun- 
try Constructed 10 Per 
Cent of World Tonnage 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
232,030 (212,974); other countries, 1,- 
185,154 (1,239,316); world total, 2,326.- 
086 (2,569,036). 

At the end of 1929, Great Britain and 
Ireland were constructing slightly more 
than half of the world’s volume of ton- 
nage. At the end of last September, 
however, their proportion had fallen to 
43.5 per cent, and in the quarter just 
ended it dropped to 39 per cent. The 
proportion of the United States’ share 
in the work advanced from 8.3 per cent 
at the end of last September to prac- 
tically 10 per cent; and that of all other 
countries combined from 48.2. per 
to 51 per cent. 

While Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the United States still retain first and 
second positions in the relative ranking 


of the various shipbuilding countries as 


cent 


to the volume of tonnage of merchant 
vessels under way, there were several 


changes reperted in the quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, in the standing of the 
other countries. Germany, which at the 
end of the September quarter stood 
fourth, is now third; and Italy has ad- 
vanced from fifth to fourth. France, 
which was third at the end of Septem- 
ber, now is fifth.” The Netherlands and 
Sweden retain their ranking as sixth 
and seventh, respectively; but Denmark, 
which was ninth, now is eighth, having 
passed Japan. The United States, which 


;at the end of September was more than 


900,000 gross tons behind Great Britain 
and Ireland, now is 676,000 tons behind. 


There now are under construction 
throughout the world 13 vessels, each 
of 20,000 gross tons or more. Great 


Britain and Ireland are building six of 
these large merchant ships, the United 
States three, and France and Italy two 
each. 


Rate Decisions 


Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 19 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 





No, 22826.—-Granite Cordage Co, v, Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey. Rates on china 
clay, in carloads, from Carteret, N. J., to 
Granite Falls, N. ¢ found not unjustly 
discriminatory but unreasonable and in cer- 
tain instances inapplicable. A reasonable 
rate prescribed for the future and repara- 
tion awarded, 

No, 22991 iggs Boiler Works v. Erie 
Railroad, Failure of defendant to provide 

fabrication-in-transit service at Akron, 








icable on interstate shipments, for 





Ohio, apy 


the manufacture of welded or riveted iron 
or steel pipe from iron or steel plates, 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 23000,-- Federated Metals Corp. v. St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway. Rates on 
scrap zinc n straight carloads and in 
mixed carloads with other junk, from cer- 
tain points in Texas, Arkansas and Kansas 
to St. Louis, Mo., not shown to have been 
unreasonable, Complaint dismissed. 

No, 23029. Welch Flour & Produce Co. v. 
New York Central Railroad. A ecarload of 
apples from Barker, N. Y., and a carload of 
bulk cabbage from Crocketts, N. Y., to 
Welch, W. Va., found to have been mis- 
routed, but rates over the routes over which 


the shipments should have moved found not 


unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, Repa- 
ration awarded, 

No, 23051.--Whitney Sporting Goods Co. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates on clay targets, in carloads, from 
certain points in Illinois to Denver, Colo., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed, 

No. 25118.—Jackson Traffiie Bureau v. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 1, Rates 
on grain and grain products from Kansas 
City, Mo., and points in Kansas and Okla- 
homa accorded transit service at Jaekson, 





Miss., to points in Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 2, Maintenance 
of charges for back hauls from Jaekson on 
like traffic while according free back-haul 
service from New Orleans, La., on traffiie 
transited at that point, found not an un- 





reasonable or unduly prejudicial praetice. 
Complaint dismissed, 

No, 25152.-Southern Cotton Oil Co. v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Rate 
charged on lard substitute, any quantity, 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Glasgow, Ky., 
found unreasonable, Reparation awarded. 

No. 25158.—F. J. Cooledge & Son, Ine. 
v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad. Rates 
on plate glass, in carloads, from Crystal 
City, Mo., to Atlanta, Ga., found unrea- 
sonable. A reasonable rate for the future 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No, 22803...M. G. Ambrosini & Co. ¥. 
Great Northern Railway. Rates charged on 
certain shipments of rough quarried gran- 
ite, in carloads, from Elberton and Oglesby, 
Ga., to St. Cloud, Minn., found inapplicable, 
Reparation awarded 

No, 22801.—Endicott Johnson Corp, v. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad. Rate on 


| bituminous coal, in carloads, from producing 
(fields in Pennsylvania 


Complaint dismissed, 
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TOTALS 88,945.5 


233, 397,046.62 99,572, 832.92 


2,068.7 9,088.6 60,393, 635.17  25,530,501.36 





Statistical detail of the status of Federal-aid Road Construction as of Dec. 31, 1930, has just been 
compiled in tabular form, reproduced above, by the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 


ture. 


The term “stage construction,” as used in the table, refers to additional work done on projects 


previously improved with Federal aid; in general such additional work consists of the construction of 
a surface of higher type than was provided in the initial improvement. 





Restricted Volume 


Of Work Available 


In Mountain States 


Surplus of Labor Is General 


As Employment Is 
duced = to 
Federal Service Finds 


(Coxtinued from Page 5.) 


sugar factories in the 


their seasonal runs; however, a 


force of mechanics will be employed at 


these factories during the Winter 
hauling machinery. 


of the metal mines were inactive, 


the producing metal mines operated five | 


days a week. Very little metal 


prospecting and development work was 
under way and a large surplus of metal 
volume of 
building and general construction was re- 


mine labor obtained. The 


oer sstan *eay co Wace hema cement were lower; meats, apples, ciga- Show Large Decrease 
ona Twin Falls. Logging operations rettes, lumber, lubricating oil, and cop- The increase of $76,700,000 in the im- 


have either been suspended or reduced 
Contracts for 
several additional highway projects were |, 
let during December, but actual work on 


to minimum proportions. 


these projects will not start for 


few weeks, due to Winter weather con- 


ditions. Activities and forces in rail- s of wheat alone having declined $184,- 

road shop, maintenance of way, train abent 15 per cent below the rates of | 400,000 in value. In the exports of Brit- 

warvicd! and canstruction departments 1913, and in June, 1950, were nearly 25 ish India the value of jute and jute man- 

were reduced. which is usual at-thix eons less. “ars ‘ ufactures declined $22,200,000, and lower 

period of the year. “Rationalization” of industry in for- values were likewise registered for the 
7 eign countries, one of the causes of! exports of barley, wheat, hides, 

v lower prices, made further progress in| leather. In the trade of Japan, cotton 

Montana 1929 as evidenced by the larger inter- | manufactures, raw silk, canned foods, 


The increase in the surplus of 


was largely due to seasonal influences. 
Except for livestock feeding and routine 
employment 
will be afforded farm help for the next 


Winter work, very little 


several weeks. Manufacturing plants 4 : , x ee aries of a number of European coun- 
operated below normal, including the a> i ae eee Pet aac tries. The effect on the figures for any 
smelter plants and ore mills. Practi- 6.680000 abo ’ me t be an tote ed | given country, which has gained or lost 
cally all of the sawmills ceased oper- 6'895 000,000 1928 m 1929 as against | territory is obvious. Moreover, changes 
ations for an indefinite period, the few. ”’ United States — de declined 668 in boundaries affect the combined totals 
sawmills opertaing worked part time. 999 000° avates or ele © OPLEneg. 59% ’~ | for Europe and for the world as a whole, 
The beet sugar factories at Billings, Sid- , pounds, while the exports of for the reason that the creation of sev- 


ney, Chinook, and Missoula ended their 


. . 2x ‘ts p or © ioe 9. . m 
seasonal runs during December. Miscel- = oon u 2 the — Y county les 112,-| add to the aggregate of : 
laneous construction equipment plants , Rounds, ie consumption of | trade movements, a good deal of trade 


materially curtailed their operations and 
Metal mine activity, particularly 
of copper and zinc, was further reduced, 
Winter 
Oil-field activities were re- 
general 
construction slackened considerably, due 
to adverse weather conditions; 


forces. 


Coal mining increased to 
proportions. 


cently reduced, 


was 
Building and 


in part 


however, a fair volume of miscellaneous United States exports increased 2.2 of the changes that have taken place. 
telephone work was under way in various per cent in value, and the share of this| The only important exception 
sections of the State. Logging operations.country in the imports of other coun- statement is in the case of the separa- 
have been curtailed to a minimum, A tries was larger than in 1928, as the im-|tion of the Irish Free State from 
seasonal reduction in railroad shop, ports of other countries had increased United Kingdom (which occurred in 1923 
maintenance of way, train service, and only 1.3 per cent. Losses in the ex- and which was not, of course, a direct | 
construction activities was noted, 
v 
Colorado 


There was a material decrease 


dustrial activity, and employment in De- 


seasonal 
of 


largely due to 
large surplus 


cember, 
ences. A 


vailed. Except for livestock feeding, table oils, refined mineral oils, art) for a few countries being estimated) in 
very little employment will be offered works, leather manufactures, paper, 1929, or by 72.1 per cent. The increase 
farm help during the Winter. Plants stock, and paper. During the period, in imports as shown was 73 per 

manufacturing meat products, flour, au-| 1911-13 the United States supplied 12.3,The price level is still» considerably | 


tomobile tires, miscellaneous 


increase in activities. Plants 


products, and building 
tailed operations and forces. 


runs. The 13 beet sugar factories in| their own needs, and their imports 'N- | ferences in methods of valuation, and to 
the northern and northeastern Colorado creased less than 1 per cent, while theit |i. fect that most countries 
distriets expect to -end their seasonal exports rose more than 3 per cent. | The | gooan transportation in the value of their 
runs late in January. All canning fac- share of Europe in the total trade of imports, world imports always 

tories, with the exception of one at the world increased slightly, rising from 


Brighton, have also completed their sea- 
A further reduction in pro- 
duction and employment occurred in the 
Some of the 
released metal miners were absorbed on 


sonal runs. 
metal mines and ore mills. 
métal mine development work. 
mining increased. A _ seasonal 


in coal mining was noted. 


Winter proportions. 
eral construction was 


soon as 
Considerable 


several major projects as 
conditions permit, 


laneous telephone construction was under 
‘way in various parts of the State. 
pre to Owego, Endicott, tracts for four additional highway gravel | 
ducers are unwilling to sell because of | Johnson City, and Binghamton, N. Y., found | surfacing projects were let during De- 


(Department of Commerce.) | not unreasonable. jcember, but weather conditions will pre-| reduced to a Winter basis, 


A 





Winter Basis, 


southern and 
southeastern sections of the State ended 


Metal mining con- 
tinued on a curtailed basis, and many 


labor 


rubber 
| goods, and confectionery reported some 
manufac- 
turng mining machinery, steel and iron 
materials 
Four beet 
sugar factories completed their seasonal 


increase 
Oil field pro- 
ducing and prospecting were reduced to 
suilding and gen- 
considerably cur- 
tailed; however, work will be started on 


‘Increased Movement of International 


According to Commerce Yearbook 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Re- 


Was about $68,530,000,000 as against | 
$67,470,000,000 in 1928, an increase of 
1.6 per cent. The increase in volume, 
however, was somewhat larger, for 
prices averaged lower in 1929. In the 
import trade of the United States the 
lower prices of rubber, sugar, and cattle 
hides reduced the total import value of 
these commodities $147,200,000. Coffee, 
tea, cacao, cheese, leather, furs, leaf to- 
bacco, chemical wood pulp, newsprint, | 
crude petroleum, aluminum, tin, and all | 
textile fibers except silk and sisal were 
likewise lower. 

Higher average prices were noted for | 
skins, beans, olives, linseed, sisal, cop- 
per, and nitrate of soda. In the export 
trade, animal fats, leather, cereals, 
oranges, peanuts, naval stores, tobacco, 
. hops, cotton, rayon hosiery, gasoline, and 


ber in Belgium. 


000 metric tons. German 


small 
vehicles. 


over- Union 


of Soviet Socialist 


Norway, and Italy likewise 


while | 
mine 


kia’s exports. 


Canadian Grain Exports 


per were pisher. In the general fall of 
prices silver declined in 1929 to the low- 
est level in history, and the prices of 
Some other commodities have since fallen 
below prewar quotations. Ocean freights | 
were satisfactory in the first half of the 
year, but in the last two mozths were 


some 


national sales of both agricultural and 
industrial machinery. In textiles the 
turnover was much smaller in 1929; 
British exports of textile manufactures 
declined $81,300,000, and French exports 
344,500,000, Exports of raw cotton from 


labor ; : 
increase of 


The comparability 


$73,200,000 in exports. 
of prewar 


British India increased 171,000,000, and 


American cotton, estimated at 7,613,000 
bales for the six months ending Jan. 31, 
1929, declined to 7,463,000 and 7,083,000 
bales, respectively, in the two half-yearly 
periods following. 


United States Exports 
Incredsed for 1929 


eign trade between two countries. 


the 
changes 


magnitude 


in boundaries upon the 


ports of raw cotton, grain, tobacco, and result of the World War). 
hides and leather were more than off- 
set by gains in the exports of machin- 
ery, vehicles, mineral oils, iron and steel, 
chemicals, and copper. 

United States imports increased 7.5 
per cent, owing chiefly to larger pur- 
chases of silk, copper, oilseeds and vege- 


in in- 


influ- 
pre- 





1913 to about 33,165,000,000 


per cent of total world exports and took 
8.4 per cent of world imports; in 1929 
the share of this country was 15.8 per 
cent for exports and 12.4 for imports, 
an increase over 1928 in both cases. 
European countries continued their ef- 
forts to supply a larger proportion of 


the three pre-war years. 
Theoretically, world 
equal world exports. 


cur- imports 


- . ; : world exports, as reported. 
52.2 to 52.4 per cent. Notable increases ports, ap Fencrye 


in imports were registered in France, 
the United Kingdom, and Belgium, and 
smaller increases in the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Greece. Machinery, coal, cereals, and 
mineral oils accounted for the increase 
in France; rubber, mineral oils, machin- 
ery, and nonferrous metals, in the 
United Kingdom; machinery, coal and 


Gold 


are valued ¢, i. f. 








years, 


BALANCE OF 

FEDERAL-AID 
FUNDS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR NEW 

PROJECTS 
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626,545.33 
1,220, 875.55 
2.204, 064.67 





Trade Slackened With Falling Prices 


Greater Increase in Volume Than in Value Shown in 1929, | 


imports and exports combined, in 1929 | coke, copper, iron, automobiles, and lum- 


German imports declined $132,000,000 
in value, chiefly because of reductions in 
the importation of grain and textiles, the 
imports of grain alone declining 1,374,- 
exports 
creased $287,600,000, due chiefly to larger 
shipments of machinery, iron and steel, 
coal and coke, copper manufactures, and 
The exports of Sweden, the 
Republics, 
Hungary, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
increased. | 
Smaller sales of textiles reduced the ex- 
ports of France and the United King- 
dom; smaller sales of sugar at lower | 
prices reduced the value of Czechoslova- 


ports of Canada was due chiefly to a 
larger importation of mineral oils, iron 
and steel, electric machinery, and copper. 
The decrease of $165,900,000 in Canadian 
exports was because of a loss of $213,- 
800,000 in the exports of grain, exports 


clothing, and silk cloth accounted for the 


postwar figures of international trade is 
materially affected by changes in bound- 


eral new countries in Europe tends to 
international 


which was formerly internal within a 
single country having now become for- 


There is no possibility of calculating 
of the effect of these 
com- | 
bined totals of European trade or of | 
world trade, because of the complexity 


to this 


| 
According to the statistics of the sey- 
eral countries as they stood before the | 
war and as they stand now, the combined 
exports of the 162 countries covered by 
the table increased from an average of | 
$19,155,000,000 for the three years 1911- 
é (figures 


higher than in 1911-1913, and the volume | 
of trade in 1929 was probably less than 
i5 per cent greater than the average for 


should 
Owing, however, 
to the stricter control of imports, to dif- 


include 


exceed 
The United | 
States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, some of | 
the Central American countries, the Phil- | 
ippines, and the Union of South Africa 
value their imports f. 0. b. the foreign 
country from which they are received, 
whereas in all other countries imports 
'. Exports are always 
valued f. 0. b. the country of shipment, 


Shipbuilding in Sweden 


(Department of Commerce.) 
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Postal Service 


‘Outlets Secured International Air 


For ‘Distress’ O 


il ‘ 
| Express Service 


Secretary Wilbur Says Markets 
Are Being Obtained for 
Most of Output 


Markets have been found for all but 
about 8,000 barrels of “distress oil” in 
| Oklahoma and Kansas and negotiations 
| how in progress give encouraging assur- 
| ance that this number will be further re- 
| duced, the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
| Lyman Wilbur, stated orally Jan. 19. 
| Seeretary Wilbur; who is chairman of 
| the Federal Oil Conservation Board, said 
| that contracts are being negotiated for 
| the disposal of the remaining surplus. 
| Since Jan. 1 when the Prarie Oil and Gas 
| Company withdrew from the market and 
| thereby caused 10,000 small producers to 
| lack markets for a daily output of 34,000 
| barrels, the Secretary has been cooper- 
ating with the operators in trying to 
bring relief. Reports received from field 
agents of the Department Jan. 19 indi- 
cate that contracts are being negotiated 
which, if successful, will find an outlet 
{for the surplus, Secretary Wilbur ex- 
plained. ' 

Many technicalities are involved which 
complicate the work of the committees 


representing the producers and prospec- | 


| tive buyers, he pointed out. It has been 
necessary to put in several new pipe line 
connections and to transfer some of the 
old ones. Other engineering features 


also engage the attention of the group, | 


Mr. Wilbur added. 


_ The American Petroleunr Institute con- 

tinues through its committee to assist in 

| bringing about a final solution of the 
| problem, he stated. 


Aviation Conditions 
In Various Foreign 


| Countries Outlined 


Series of Bulletins Issued by 
Commerce De partment 
Present Surveys of Air- 
ports and Other Data 





Airports and flying conditions in for- 
eign countries are described in a series 
of trade-information bulletins being pub- 


ished by the Aeronautics Trade Division 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
Department has just announced. 


y the Aeronautics Trade 
Three of these bulletins have been 


lished by 


sion, 


completed and are available: “Airports 
in Latin America,” “Airports in Canada 
“Airports in 


and Newfoundland,” and 


Italy.” Similar surveys of airports in 


other foreign countries will be issued, 
and revisions of those bulletins already 
published will be made as changes jus- 


tify. 
Facilities Described 


Besides. giving detailed descriptions of 
landing facilities for land and sea equip- 
;|ment, the bulletins present general in- 
formation on weather conditions, regu- 
|lations, customs requirements, scheduled 


‘air services and other related subjects. 


The three bulletins published deal with 
adaptability 
to the establishment of landing facili-! 
In Latin. America a phenomenal 
development of air transport routes has 
necessitated the building of accommoda- 
tions for both land and sea equipment. 
The numerous lakes and rivers in Can- 
ada, which afford suitable landing areas 
for pontoon-equipped aircraft, have, in 
expenditure 
necessary to provide airports for land 
In Winter, when the lakes 
and rivers are frozen, skis are substi- 


areas widely divergent in 


ties, 


many cases, obviated the 


equipment. 


tuted for pontoons. 


The most recent of the three bulletins 
The | 
reasons for general use of seaplanes in 
that | 
country’s air transport system, are set 
Added to the fact 
most of Italy’s airways are over 
water is the even more important topo- 
graphical factor which makes much of 
the country unsuitable for airports with- 
jout great expenditures for leveling and 
the removing of natural ob- 


{now available is “Airports in Italy.” 


Italy, a unique characteristic of 
forth in the bulletin. 
that 


filling or 
structions. 


On the other hand, many 


small expenditure necessary for 


tems, 


nomical to provide efficient 
bases in Italy than -to condition 
ground for suitable land plane accom- 
modations, 

and, when ordering copies, 
titles which are: 


letin No. 696, “Aairports in 


intendent of Documents, 
| Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


'eign and Domestic Commerce. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

A series of trade-information bulletins 
describing foreign airports is being pub- 
Divi- 


protected 
water areas along the coast and on the 
rivers and lakes provide excellent bases 
for seaplanes with only a comparatively 
con- 
struction of hangars, slipways and other 
facilities such as lighting and signal sys- 
While the cost of dredging is, in 
some cases, considerable, it is more eco- 
seaplane 
the 


The three bulletins are sold at 10 cents 
reference 
| should be made to the exact numbers and 
Trade Information Bul- 
Latin 
America;” 716, “Airports in Canada and 
Newfoundland;” 721, “Airports in Italy.” 
They may be purchased of the Super- 
Government 
or 
the district offices of the Bureau of For- 








Plan Is Approved 





' Participation of Air Mail Op- 
erators in System Would 
Be Allowed by Post Office 
Department 


Establishment of an international air 
express service probably would not re- 
sult in serious competition for domestic 
air mail and parcel post, it was stated 
orally Jan. 19 at the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Should negotiations being conducted 
by Imperial Airways, Ltd., of Great 
Britain, with American Railway Express 
and domestic air lines be concluded sat- 
isfactorily, the service to be provided 
would be a normal evolution of the Brit- 
ish concern’s European service, it was 
said at the Department of Commerce. 

Imperial Airways has been providing 
jair freight transportation between Great 
|Britain and European and Indian pojuts 
|for several months, according to ner 
mation received in the Aeronautics Trade 
Division of the Department of Com 
merce. This company signified its in’ 
tention last Summer, it was explained, 
of attempting to arrange details of an 
| American service. 

Competition Negligible 

The plan would involve shipment across 
lthe Atlantic by Cunard Line vessels, it 
| was explained, and the company claimed 
the saving in time would amount to 47 
days between New York and India, with 
the time necessary for shipment being 
16 days. : 2 

A large number of the air mail con- 
jtractors in this country already have 
arrangements whereby air freight and 
express will be handled simultaneously, 
it was said at the Post Office Depart- 
jment, and the competition with air mail 
‘and parcel post is practically negli- 
| gible. ; y 

Domestic air transportation companies 
carried 1,242,458 pounds of air express 
during the first six months of 1930, ac- 
| cording to the Aeronautics Branch’s com- 
pilation of business for that period. The 
|yeports received by the Branch from op- 
erators indicated that air express was 
carried on 34 lines which were operated 
by about 20 companies. 

Foreign Shipments Solicited 

The largest volume of air express busi- 
ness done in this country during the first 
half of 1930 was 1,117,834 pounds car- 
ried by Ford Motor Co. planes on four 
routes, Department statistics show. Mail 
poundage carried on all domestic lines 
amounted to 3,571.956 pounds, or more 
than three times the volume of express 
carried, these compilations indicate. 

Imperial Airways’ service inaugurated 
last Fall, the reports to the Aeronautics 
Trade Division explain, reached Greece, 
Egypt, Palestine, Persia, Irak, and India. 
Through shipments from Mew York City 
on a single bill of lading were solicited 
by the company through agencies of the 
Cunard Line, the dispatches show. , Zhe 
company was able to accept single “@p- 
ments up to 150 pounds, but with advance 
notice, it was pointed out, shipments 
totaling 300 pounds could be sent over 
this line. ¢ 

The Post Office Department would have 
no objection to action by air mail op- 
erators to participate in this interna- 
tional scheme, it was explained at the 
Air Mail Division. 





i 











|Plan der Free Shipment 
On Maine Line Deferred 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
jtion and Suspension Docket No. 3562, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Feb. 5, 1931, until Sept. 
5, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing the establishment of free 
transportation, between points on the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, for su- 
pervisors of caretakers in charge of pota- 
toes and other perishable vegetables. 












QUALITY F\Y } 


LISTERING 
Shaving Cream 


25% * 


A big hit at 50¢; now 
you pay only half as 
much for this famous 
luxury shaving cream. 
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versial questions, but inasmuch 





vent highway construction during Win- Sweden's largest shipbuilding yard, | those who advertise on controversial questions. 
weather | ter months, Quite a number of male! “Aktiebolaget Gotaverken,” reported the | 
miscel-| and female workers were temporarily | delivery in the fiseal year ended June | ’ - . ”’ eExXDreaees viaw ‘ , Z. 
employed in December in activities inci-| 30, 1930, of orders valued at $10,961,000, | W henever the “oe? expreagen views on one side of a controv oh 
Con- | dent to the holiday trade. Railroad shop, representing a net profit of $524,074, question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so 
maintenance of way, train, service, and) which was greater than the net profits | isi 2 sertias 
construction activities and forces were|of either of the two preceding fiscal | advertising space under the same conditions. Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily. 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 





as The United States Daily does 
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y gation projects 


‘AvrHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


California Court 
Voids Section of 
Compensation Aet 


Hearings Before Industrial 
Commission in ‘Subse- 
quent Injuries Fund’ 


Cases Held Invalid 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 19. 


A 1929 amendment to the California 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in so far 
as it purports to authorize the State 
Industrial Accident Commission upon its 
own complaint filed in a proceeding insti- 
tuted before itself to determine whether 
the employer of an injured employe 
shall contribute to a special fund to be 
maintained by the Commission to further 
compensate injured employes who have 
previously suffered permanent injuries 


has been held unconstitutional by the} 


State Supreme Court. 
Section 21 of Article XX of the State 
wy piitation does not give the Legis- 
ature power to confer upon the Commis- 


sion authority to determine disputes) 


other than those arising between an em- 


ployer and an employe, or hid depend- | 


ents, from the injury or death of the 
employe, the court ruled. 


The special fund known as the “‘subse- 
quent injuries fund’ was created to pro- 
vide additional compensation for per- 
manent disability incurred by employes 
who had previously sustained permanent 
disability, the employer being liable only 
for the second injury considered by it- 
self. The subsequent injuries fund is 
maintained by the payment of $300 by 
the employer or his insurance carrier, 
if insured, for each fatal injury sus- 
tained by an employe under the act who 
leaves no dependents to whom compen- 
sation may be awarded 

Under the amendment two methods 
were provided to enforce liability for 
payments into the special fund. One 
was through court. action brought by 
the attorney for the Industrial Accident 
Commission and the other by a proceed- 
ing instituted by the Commission before 
itself. In this case the latter procedure 
had been adopted. ; 

While holding that it is unconstitu- 
tional for the Legislature to confer 
power upon the Commission to enter- 
tain such a proceeding, the court re- 
fused to pass upon the validity of the 
alternative method of enforcing liability 
through court action, stating that this 
question was not before it and any state- 
ment regarding its validity would be a 
mere expression of opinion. 

The case was entitled Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Co. v. Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission et al. 





Uniform Reclamation 


Policy Is Suggested | 


ouse Measure Would Revise 
Repayment Practices 


The cost of the power system for irri- 
hereafter constructed 
having a commercial power development 
built by the United States from the re- 
clamation fund would be returnable from 
power revenues and would not be charged 
to or repaid in whole or in part by the 
water users of the project, under a bill 
(H.: R. 16249) just introduced by 
Chairman Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, of the House Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation. 

In a letter to Mr. Smith recommend- 
ing the proposed legislation, Dr. Elwood 
Mead, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Interior Department, said: 

“Provisions in recent appropriation 
acts relating to power development on 
some of the projects have changed the 
policy formerly applicable. Applications 
have been submitted for enlargement of 


the power plant of the Newlands project} 


and of the North Platte project. In con- 
nection with the All-American Canal 
large power development is possible, in- 
cluding increase of the power now being 
generated at Siphon Drop for the benefit 
of the Umatilla project. 

“This makes it highly desirable that 
a general law be enacted to the end that 
there may be some uniformity in the 
policy and practice.” 


Increased Benefits 


Asked for Workers 





Larger Payments for Disability 
@ Proposed in South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Jan. 19. 


Recommendations for increases in pay- 
ments for total disability and death in 
workmen’s compensation cases and ad- 
ditional medical and hospital benefits are 
made in the annual report of the State 
Industrial Commissioner, F. L. Perry. 

While pointing out that there appears 
to be a tendency on the part of “legisla- 
tures by mpocise action, and on the part 
of courts by opinions and compensation 
commissions by rulings, to extend the 
scope of workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits each year” so. that the statutes are 

beginning to approach that of a general 
plan of health and accident insurance,” 
Mr. Perry said the present limitation of 
$3,000 for total disability or death in the 
sou Dakota law is lower than in most 
ates. 


He suggested that these benefits should 
be increased in small amounts from time 
to time without adding too great a bur- 
den on production costs at one time. 

The present maximum allowance of 
$200 for medical and hospital charges 
should be increased $100, in Mr. Perry’s 
opinion, subject to approval of the -Com- 
missioner in cases where additional med- 
ical or hospital services may be neces- 
sary in extreme cases. 

The total number of accidents reported 
during the last fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, was 6,120, an increase of 602 
or 10.91 per cent over the preceding 
fiscal year. Compensation payments, 
however, decreased $4,349. The total 
payments for the year were $181,631, 





Spanish Port Improved 
Port facilities at Malaga, Spain, have 
Peren improved. Nine electric cranes 
ave been installed and the widening of 
pe principal pier of the port is being 
complished at the present time, (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Public Utilities 


Germany Planning 
New Radio Stations' 


High Power Broadcasters De- 
signed to Prevent Foreign 
Interference 


The construction of powerful broad- 
casting stations in countries bordering 
Germany has made it necessary for the 
German Ministry of Posts to make plans 
or the erection of larger broadcasters 
to prevent interference caused by these 
stations, according to advices received 
in the Department of Commgrce from 
Trade Commissioner James E. Wallis 
Jr., Berlin. 

With the new broadcasting station 
completed at Miihlacker, near Stuttgart, 


original plan of erecting nine similar 
high-power _ broadcasters 
Germany. In addition to Mihlacker, 


tion at Heilsberg, in East Prussia, and 
Langenberg, in the Rhineland. 

All of these new stations, which will 
replace the present broadcasters in the 
various districts, will operate on wave 
|lengths formerly assigned to these sta- 
tions, and as far as possible will be 


viously in use. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Receiver Is Asked 





and in operation, the Ministry of Posts| 
has made the decision to carry out its) 


throughout | 


high-power stations are under construc-| 


erected in close proximity to those pre-| 
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Radio 
Import Duties 


And Embargo on 
Oil Are Sought 


Two Measures Introduced 
By Representative Garber 
Affecting Petroleum and 
Its Refined Products 


Representative Garber (Rep.), of Enid, 
Okla., Jan. 17 introduced two measures, 
jone a resolution (H. J. Res. 470) to 
authorize the President to place an em- 
bargo against the importation of crude 
}and refined oil for sale in this country 
for such period as he deems necessary, 
and the other a bill (H. R. 16305) pro- 
viding import duties on crude petroleum 
and its refined products. (Discussion of 
the measures appears in the issue of 
Jan. 19.) 

The full text of the bill and resolu- 
| tion follow: 


lows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that Schedule 1 
of section 1 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
be, and is hereby amended by adding, 


said section, the following paragraph: 
“Paragraph 99(a) Crude petroleum and 
fuel petroleum, $1 per barrel of 42 gal- 


The full text of the Garber bill fol-| 


immediately following paragraph 97 of | 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Abolition of Public Service 


ment Also 


State of Oregon: 


of water power, Governor Julius L. 
Meier told the Legislature in his mes- 
sage that “it is not my policy to exempt 
such development from taxation.” 

“Were the districts within which the 
development occurs the only jurisdic- 
tion to be considered, the exemption 
would be of no great concern,” he con- 
tinued. 

“But, it must be borne in mind that 
such districts, municipal or otherwise, 
are parts of wider jurisdictions and that 
such exemption would throw an increased 
burden of taxation on citizens not par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the service. 

“To subject such properties and devel- 
|opments, whether private or public, to 
the same general rate of taxation would 
mean that a part of the advantage that 
springs from hydro-electric development 
would accrue generally to the people of 
Oregon. 

“With the development in the fullest 


While favoring the public development | 


Oregon Governor Advocates 
Taxing Publicly Owned Utilities 





Commission as Now Consti- 


tuted and Establishment of Utilities Depart- 


Is Favored 





Salem, Jan. 19. 


“Moreover, such industries will sell on 
the interstate and foreign market and 
derive from without an income and tax- 
paying ability that can be reached by 
levies on plant and by properly ad- 
jjusted taxes on income or volume of 
business. 

“We must, of course, as development 
occurs, expect some additions to State 
and local budgets, but in the nature of 
|things the public expenditure will not 
jincrease as rapidly as the increasing ca- 
| pacity to pay, and the taxpayers’ burden 
|will be lightened by the wider diffusion 
jand the relief that comes through aug- 
jmenting tax-paying ability by develop- 
ing the latent resources of Oregon.” 

Governor Meier advocated abolition 
of the Public Service Commission as 
now constituted and the creation of a 
|Department of Public Utilities, to con- 
sist of a single commissioner to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 
| He said that such commissioner: should 





desirable degree of cheap hydroelectric |be charged by law with the specific duty 
|power, Oregon will become the seat of|of representing the public in all contro- 
|flourishing industries, especially those |versies with utilities affecting rates, val- 


| lons. 


For Arkansas Life ™ 
eS ix ” - on tiga 
Insurance Company (b) Petroleum products: kerosene, 





benzine, naphtha, gasoline, paraffin, par- 
affin oil, and all other distillates, deriv- 
|atives, or refined products of petroleum, 


. i |50 per cent ad valorem. The ad-valorem 
Consulting Actuary Claims jrate provided in this subparagraph shall 


Assets of Little Rock Cor-|be based upon the American selling price 

jp . |(as defined in subdivision (f), as 
poration Impaired; Con-| amended, of section 402, Title IV) of 
test Is Announced 








jany similar competitive article manufac- 
jtured or produced in the United States. 
|If there is no similar competitive arti- 
cle manufactured or produced in the 
United States, then the ad-valorem rate 
shall be based upon the United States 
for tye Home Life Insurance Company of | value, as defined in subdivision (d), as 
Little Rock was filed in Chancery Court; amended, of section 402, Title IV. For 
here Jan. 16 by Attorney General Hal-L.|the purposes of this subparagraph, any 
| Norwood, who acted on a certification | petroleum product provided for herein 
from the State Insurance Commissioner, | shall be considered similar to or com- 
William E. Floyd, that the. company is| petitive with any imported petroleum 
insglvent. | product which accomplishes results sub- 
J. J. Harrison, vice president of the|stantially equal to those accomplished 
company, announced in an oral state- | by the domestic product when used in 
ment Jan. 16 that the company would |substantially the same manner.” t 
contest the receivership suit. It was re-|_ The resolution of Mr. Garber follows 
cited in the attorney general’s complaint/in full text: 
that the Insurance Commissioner had cer-! Whereas 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Jan. 19. 
Petition for appointment of a receiver | 








our domestic oil industry, 
| tified the company to be insolvent Dec.|representing investments in excess of 
1, but had withdrawn his report to give | $16,000,000,000 and giving employment | 
Home Life officials an opportunity to|to thousands of our laboring men, 1s} 
save it. lone of the most necessary and impor- | 
Assets Claimed Impaired |tant of our industries; and | 
Accompanying the petition for re-| Producers Made Sacrifices 
!ceivership was a statement of the con-| Whereas the independent producers 
dition of the company, compiled from its|and refiners engaged in said industry 





own books as of Oct. 31, by Frank M.| 


Speakman, of Philadelphia, Pa., consult- 
ing actuary of the Arkansas Insurance 
Department. The statement alleged an 
impairment of $1,884,313.80 in the assets 
of the company. 

The receivership request was filed 
while J. J. Harrison, vice president of 
the Home Life, was in Louisville, Ky., 


have made every effort, at great financial 
sacrifice, by proration and otherwise, to 
curtail production to our domestic de- 
mands, prorating their production as low 
as 1 per cent in many fields at great 








sacrifice of investments and employment 

| to labor, and : 
Whereas, the excessive importation of 

| eamaler produced foreign oils continually 


that utilize raw materials, the products 
of our forests and our farms. 


}uations and service, and “his chief duty} 


ishould be to protect the public on any 





Caeser 
INDEX 


and all occasions, to the end that the 
people may obtain adequate service at 
fair rates.” 

He recommended legislation extending 
the home rule principle to municipalities, 
and that “the so-called Certificate of Con- 
venience and Necessity Act, under which 
all competition is barred in the utility 
field, be repealed.” He also advocated 
legislation to control the right of public 


utility corporations under common own- | 


ership to contract with each other. 


Home Rule Principle 
Also Recommended 


Governor Meier urged development of 
the Umatilla power project by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the creation of a 
hydroelectric commission of three mem- 
bers to serve without pay and to have 
jurisdiction over the State’s water power 
development. As to such projects, he 
said, a municipality or the State “should 
have the right to take over the project 
upon payment of an amount not exceed- 
ing the actual investment at the time 
of its acquirement.” 

He recommended consolidation of over- 
lapping State departments and creation 


of a State police system, adoption of | 


old-age pensions, a nonpartisan judici- 
ary, an automobile driver’s license law, 
and approval of the Federal child labor 
amendment. 





Dredging in Sumatra 


Harbor Commissioners at Belawan- 
Deli, Sumatra, have begun dredging 
operations for the purpose of deepening 
and widening the channel of the Belawan 
River in order to permit the passage of 
larger vessels from the old to the new 
harbor of that port. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


3529) 


Insurance 


Reinsurer Asks 
For Securities 


Held in Illinois 


Detroit Corporation Claims 
No Further Liability Ex- 
ists Under Policies Issued 
By Illinois Company 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 19. 

A petition for mandamus to compel 
Director Leo H. Lowe, of the State De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce to 
deliver to the General Casualty & Surety 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., securities totaling 
$105,000 which have been deposited by 
the Republic Casualty & Surety Co., of 
Illinois, and were assigned to the Gen- 
eral company Feb. 26, 1930, has been 
|filed in the Sangamon County circuit 
court. 

It is alleged in the petition that in 
| June, 1929, the Republic company ef- 
|fected reinsurance treaties with the 
|General and with the Chicago Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. under which the 
General assumed all liability arising 
jafter June 15, 1929, on commercial plate 
| glass and automobile collision, property 

damage, public liability and plate glass 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 














redit Men Know 





the Cost of Small Accounts 





By, making fying heuer is available to 


millions:o comune, hAcenul Festiiiiiei 


companies help hadeinaillia Cth . is 


consulting with officers of the Keystone | flowing in ever-increasing volume into 
Holding Company, which recently pur-| our domestic market is displacing the 
chased, as a result of a court order,| production of our home industry and the 
approximately 2,000,000 shares of stock | employment of our home labor, and de- 
of the Inter-Southern Life Insurance| destroying the investments of those en- 


Company. The Home Life held 538,000 

|shares of Inter-Southern Stock, from 

which it expected to realize $807,000. 
Banker Headed Corporation 

The Home Life of Little Rock was 
headed by A. B. Banks as president, who 
was also president of the American Ex- 
|change Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Arkansas’ largest bank, which suspended 
Nov. 7, and placed in charge of the State 
Banking Department for liquidation. 
|Mr. Banks was also president or director 
in 42 other banks throughout Arkansas, 
which closed when the American Ex- 
change Trust Company failed. 

No date has been set for hearing the 
petition for receivership against the 
|ome Life Insurance Company of Little 

ock. 


Sixteen applications for new broad- 
casting stations in various sections of 
the country have been denied by the 
Federal Radio Commission because the 
applicants failed to make appearances 
or request hearing, the Commission has 
just announced in decisions on pending 
cases. Eight other applications from 
stations seeking modification of license 
were denied by the Commission for the 
same reason. The decisions are as fol- 
lows: 


Applications granted: 


Tifton, Ga., granted construction permit 
to install new equipment, increasing max- 
imum power from 15 to 100 w., and in- 
crease operating power from 20 to 100 w. 

WSOC, A. J. Kirby Musie Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to WSOC, Ince. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., granted authority to add 
2 more tubes to the last radio stage so 
that full output of 50 kw. may be procured 
from the station. 


Ark., granted authority to broadcast a 
test program from 1 a. m. to 6 a. m. on 
Jan. 23 for the purpose of checking fre- 
quency with radio inspector. 

In compliance with the Jan. 6, 1931, 
order of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, the Commission 
took this action: 

Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, Ill., issued 
new construction permits for 
point-to-point service specifying 
quencies: 5,325, 5,335, 5,355, 4,715, 
4,945, 5,345, 4,965, 4,975, 4,995, 5,295, 
4,955, 4,985, 5,315, 5,305, 5,285, 4,735, 4,935, 
4,725. 
reasonable time within which to construct 
its stations.) 


the fre- 
4,745, 


| Tl, issued construction permits specifying 
2 exclusive frequencies for continental 
point to point service: 5,076 and 5,085 kes. 
and 3 other frequencies, 5,780, 5,795 and 
5,810, “subject to limitations of power and 
hours of operation preventing interference 
with Canada.” This company was given 
until Apr, 1, 1931, to put stations into op- 
eration. 

Set for hearing: 

WFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., requests modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,400 to 
1,300 ke., and hours of operation from di- 
viding with WCGU, WLTH and WBBC to 
apparently WEVD’s time on 1,300 ke. 
Docket case: 
| WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
New York City, action reconsidered and 





WRBI, Kent’s Furniture & Music Store, | 


KDKA, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., East | 


KFPW, John Brown Schools, Ft. Smith, | 


continental | 


4,925, | 


(This company is to be allowed a} 


Western Radio Telegraph Co., Chicago, | 


| gaged wm the industry, and 

| Whereas, the continued importation of 
|erude and refined oils will defeat the 
| true policy of conservation by destroying 
the production of over 300,000 wells be- 
ing operated by our home producers, and 
our domestic commerce in such produc- 
| tion; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States in Congress assembled, 
| That the President of the United States 
| be and is hereby empowered, authorized 
and directed to lay an embargo on the 
| importation of crude petroleum, fuel pe- 











| troleum and petroleum products, for such | 


|a period or periods as he may deem 


!our domestic oil industry. 





Sixteen Requests for New Stations 


Denied by Federal Radio Commission 





{case remanded to docket for further testi- 
mony. 

WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater Chamber of 
Commerce, and St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce, Clearwater, Fla.; WDAE, Tampa 
Publishing Co., Tampa, Fla., hearing on 
proposal to have these stations exchange 
frequencies canceled pending action by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia involving these stations. 

Applications dismissed: 

The following were set for hearing 
but are withdrawn at request of ap- 
plicants: 


construction permit, 1,390 ke., 500 w. 

Radio-Wire Program Corporation of 
| America, Oil City, Pa., construction per- 
mit, 940 ke., 500 w. night, 1 kw.; limited 
service. 

Lester J. Barry, Newark, Ohio, construc- 
tion permit, 1,240 ke., 50 w. 

WKJC, Kirk Johnson Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
construction permit, 940 ke., 1 kw. 

Linville H. Clemmons, Thomasville, 
C., construction permit, 1,200 ke., 5 w. 
Applications denied: 

The following applications, heretofore 
designated for hearing, are denied be- 
cause applicants failed to make appear- 
ances or request hearings: 

Julian L. Roberts, The Key Broadcast- 
ing Co., Sterling, Colo., construction per- 
mit, 1,220 ke., 150 w. 

Ber-Bailey Broadcasting Co., Rayne, La., 
construction permit, 1,120 ke., 5 w. 

KFVS, Hirsch Battery & Radio Co., Cape 
| Girardeau, Mo., construction permit, 1,210 
| ke., 100 w., 250 w.; limited service. 

J. M. McCormack & Son, Inec., Reno, 
| Nev., construction permit, 1,220 ke., 1 kw. 

Oregon Broadcasting Corporation, Port- 
land, Oreg., construction permit, 1,500 ke., 
100 w. 

Charles E. McKay, Hannibal, Mo., con- 
struction permit, 1,210 ke., 15 w. 

KFWF., St. Louis Truth Center, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., construction permit, 1,200 ke., 
100 w. 

Utah Poultry Producers Cooperative As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah, construc- 
tion permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w. 

A. B, Harris and Helen Anderson,’ Estes 
Park Broadcasting Co., Estes Park, Colo., 
construction permit, 1,370 ke., 100 w. 

Robert J. Boudreau and L, A. Trotti, 
Lake Charles, La., construction permit, 1,000 
ke., 5 kw. 
| §, L. MeFadin and John H. White, Borger, 
| Tex., construction permit, 1,250 ke., 50 w. 

Benjamin H. Daniel, Boise, Idaho, con- 
struction permit, 1,290 ke., 1 kw. 


N. 


Forrest H. Bayne, Trenton, Mo., con- 
struction permit, 1,150 ke., 100 w, 
Robert B. Bridge and partners, Border 


Broadcasting Co., Laredo, Tex., construc- 
tion permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w, 





| necessary for the adequate protection of ; 


KXL, KXL Broadcasters, Portland, Oreg., | 








THIS IS ONE OF 


peers FINANCE COMPANIES Operate in those 25 states 
which have adopted the Uniform Small Loan Law, devel- 
oped and sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation, a social 
service research organization. 4 Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, largest and oldest personal finance company in the world, 
operates through 130 wholly owned branch offices, located in 71 © 
cities, in 12 states. It serves more than 315,000 families annually. 


Loan Policy: Through 52 years, Household has safeguarded 
the interests of its customers; encouraged organization of 
family finances, budgeting of income and preservation of 


credit responsibility. In 


no way is improvidence or unneces- 


sary indebtedness encouraged. 


Loan Cost: Retailing small sums at bank rates of interest is as 
impossible as retailing coal by the basket at carload rates. Com- 
pare 1,000 loans of $100 each, entailing 12,000 monthly pay- 


© 1930, H. F.C, 


are resorted to. 


A SERIES ON... 


REDIT men who protest the high cost of small accounts 
usually realize that indolence, procrastination and reluctance 
to part with cash are not generally the causes of delinquency. 


Literally millions of small accounts are slow because the people 
who owe them haven’t the money to pay. Nor have the great 
majority of these people access to bank credit with which to tide 
over temporary embarrassment. 


Personal Finance companies are of increasing value to credit 
men as credit men themselves become more familiar with their 
functioning. They make paying power available to the average fam- 
ily, lacking bankable collateral or endorsers, in amounts upwards 
to $300, and repayable in small sums over convenient periods. * 


In addition, Household Finance Corporation managers supply 
the family with dependable financial counsel, guidance in the con- 
solidation and payment of pressing bills and budgeting of income. 


By familiarizing themselves with, and recommending the ser- 
vices of, Personal Finance companies, credit men can do much to 
decrease the number of their frozen accounts, reduce the cost of 
their collections, and at the same time, preserve that good will 
which is usually sacrificed when high-pressure collection methods 


PRESIDENT 
Houschold Finance Corporation 


What the Nation’s Leaders should know about today’s Small Loan Business 


ments, with a single commercial loan of $100,000. A charge of 
344% a month on balances when not secured by bankable collat- 
eral or endorsers, has been established as the maximum rate 
necessary to attract capital and permit competition. On loans 
of $100 to $300 Household has voluntarily reduced its rate to 


24%%. This charge is stripped of all 
ment, discounts, fees or other hidden 


camouflage and conceal- 
charges. It must cover all 


expenses of employing capital, investigations, collections, and 
bad debt losses in retailing these small sums. 


Collection Policy: While insisting that the customer follow out 
a budget plan, Household managers must at all times and under 
even the most trying conditions, cooperate with the family in 
solving its financial difficulties. Only with the consent of Home 
Office, and then only upon proof of fraudulent intent, may a 
local manager take legal steps to enforce collection. 


*Not the risk of loss of principal, but the high overhead costs of investigations and 
collections make small loans to consymers more costly than large’collateral or business loans. 
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Mr. Pole Renews 
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Proposal 


For National Bank Branches 


Senate Subcommittee Is Told by Comptroller 
Of Currency That Statement of a Positive 
Policy by Congress Is Needed 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


powers upon State banks and trust com- 
anies in the commercial centers, Mr. 

‘ole conceded, but stated that a way 
would be open for such banks to con- 
vert into national banks. 

The members of the subcommittee, 
which in addition to Mr. Glass, includes 
Senators Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota; Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware; 
Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut; and 
Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, and H. Parker 
Willis, the Committee expert, questioned 
Mr. Pole at the conclusion of his state- 
ment, making inquiry about bank prac- 
tices, and possible changes to be made 
in the Federal Reserve Act or National 
Bank Act. Mr. Pole stated that he be- 
lieved one very helpful change in the 
law would be authority for the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to remove officers 
of banks which indulged in unsound prac- 
tices. The very existence of such a power 
on the statute books, he regards as some 
assurance that it will mot be necessary 
to exercise it. 

In response to a question from Sena- 
tor Glass as to whether he regarded 
the operation of an affiliated investment 
company as sound banking practice for 
a commercial bank, the witness stated 
that in a good many instances it has} 
perhaps been productive of unsound | 
practices and poor assets in the bank. 
Mr. Pole continued that he favors ex- | 
amination of affiliated institutions by | 
his office, and that the proposal recently 
made by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York for their com- | 
plete separation should be given serious 
consideration, but that, in view of the 
long - established relations which have 
existed between such institutions, there 
might be some doubt of the possibility 
of accomplishment of that result. He 
agreed that in any event the loans of 
a bank to its affiliates should be limited 
to 10 per cent of its capital and surplus. 
Segregating Savings 
Assets Is Suggested 

There is no very general manipulation } 
of deposits, in the Comptroller’s opinion, 
whereby what are in reality demand de- 
posits are classed as time deposits, So 
that the low 3 per cent reserve is all 
that is required to be maintained against 
them. Perhaps more important than a 
higher reserve on time deposits, he. de- 
clared, would be segregation of savings 
assets in commercial banks. 

Dr. Willis stated that inasmuch as the 
right of a bank to insist upon 30 or 60 | 
days’ notice before time deposits may be 
withdrawn, cannot as a practical matter 
be exercised, because it would result in | 
a withdrawal of all deposits, the situa- 
tion exists where time deposits are in 
reality demand deposits, and yet they | 
have a much lower reserve requirement. | 

The examinations of banks made by | 
the Comptroller’s office have been gradu- 
ally improved, Mr. Pole testified, until | 
they are at present about as completes 
as they can be made. In case of bad 

practices being revealed, two things are 
possible, according to Mr. Pole: The At- | 
torney General can be asked to bring | 
suit for forfeiture of charter, or the bank | 
can be put on the list for more frequent 
examinations. The former is usually out 
of all proportion to the offense, and the 
latter frequently makes bad matters 
worse, he stated. If, in addition to the 
influence of moral suasion, the right of | 
removal of officers were given his office, | 
the situation would be improved, he con- 
tinued. 

Senator Glass referred to the recent 
closing of a bank in Kentucky where, 
he stated it to be his understanding, the 
bank had been examined shortly before 
its failure and found to be solvent. He 
asked how such a disastrous failure could 
follow so soon after a finding of sol- 
vency. After declaring that bank exam- 
iners do' not issue any statement that 
a bank is solvent following examination, 
and that the published statement of con- 
aition is the only one made, Mr. Pole 
discussed the difficulties of the Kentucky 
bank. 


Kentucky Bank Declared 
Slipping for Years 
That 


| 


bank, he declared, was an ex- 
tremely important one in that section 
of the country, with many @depositors 
and deposits, It was under the domina- 
tion of a single individual, he said. It 
had been in bad shape for a number of 
years, and gradually getting worse, but 
it had tremendous earnings and there 
was a chance for it to continue solvent. | 
Action had finally been taken to write 
off losses of considerable amount, he ex- 
plained. Then control passed to the 
BancoKentucky Company, which in turn 
invested jin an investment house which 
failed. The connection was well | 
known that a heavy run resulted, and 
the bank had tc be closed. It is easily 
ee 


£0 


Buying 


at 
Liberal Discount 


| stated, his office does not find any grea 
| amount of important violations of goo 


| and 





| 


the bank will not be such a dismal fail 


lure as some people have been led to 


believe. 


The public is well aware of bank fail- 
ures, the Comptroller continued, but it 
lis not aware of the hundreds of cases 
where banks are saved by his een’ ~ 

y 
-onservative estimate, 500 banks have 
Sen seine from failure by the activi- 


the last five years,” he stated, 


‘ties of the Comptroller's office.” 

In response to questionin 
‘beck, as to the situation in the 
west, and with regard to the group b 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Mr. Pole 
declared that while he is not an advo- 


North- 


cate of either chain or group banking, 


he does feel that the groups of the Twin 
Cities have in ! ov! 

the banking situation in the communities 
where they have acquired banks. Mr. 
Norbeck asserted that the groups had 
taken over only good banks, and that 
there was danger in the group or chain 
system of draining all of the money into 
the city centers to the detriment of the 
farming communities and the small 
towns. He added that instances of their 
coming to the relief of the banks taken 
over could be duplicated in the corre- 
sponding banking relationship which ex- 
isted previously. Mr. Pole replied that 
history showed many instances of parent 


| banks, in California especially, distrib- 


uting more money to the communities 
where it maintained branches than it 
took from those communities in deposits. 


Senator Norbeck Questions 


Statement on Failures 


Senator Norbeck took exception to Mr. 
Pole’s statement that 90 per cent of the 
bank failures of the last 10 years has 
occurred among the small banks in the 
agricultural areas, and asked if it were 
not true that the recent failure of the 
Bank of United States in New York 
City and of the Bankers Trust Company 


| in Philadelphia involved more in the way 


of deposits than all of the small bank 
failures ina half a dozen States. “Isn't 
it fortunate,” he continued, that they did 
not have a thousand branches all over 
the country?” Mr. Pole replied that un- 
der the system proposed by him such a 
bank as the one that failed in Néw York 
is reported in the newspapers to have 
been, would not have been permitted to 
establish branches. Moreover, his pro- 
posal refers to national banks only, he 
added. ; 

Mr. Pole stated that a bank which had 


| taken care of the commercial: needs of 


its local customers, might properly, in 
his opinion, invest surplus funds 
brokers’ loans, and that he believed it to 
be a profitable form of investment, and 
that he knew of no instance of loss 
through that medium. 

In response to questions asked by Dr. 
Willis, Mr. Pole stated that in many in- 
stances his office does examine the in- 
vestment affiliates of national banks, and 
that where they find inordinate amounts 


| loaned by the bank to the investment 


affiliate they do what they can to cor- 
rect the situation. In the main, he 


t 
( d 
banking practice in such affiliates. 


Change From Brokers 


| Loans Is Cited 


There has been a tendency during the 
last year, Dr. Willis stated, for the 
movement of credit out of brokers loans 
into direct securities loans. Mr. 
Pole agreed, and stated that it might 
be due to more liberal treatment by 


banks of their customers than that given} 


broker customers. He agreed that the 
result of such a movement was perhaps 
in the direction of greater frigidity in 


assets of the bank, and stated that prob-| 


ably bank assets of that character were 
not less frozen now than they had been. 

The question of double liability of 
holding companies for the bank stock 
thev own was. discussed, and it was 
agreed that in many cases, the require- 
ment was neutralized. Mr: Pole was of 
the opinion that more significance than 
is justified is sometimes attached to the 
double liability feature. If it is all col- 
lected, he stated, it amounts annually to 
only about 10 per cent of deposits,~and 
the record shows that only 50 per cent 
of it is collected, anyway. 

Mr. Pole agreed, in reply to Dr. Willis, 
that frequently a reserve bank will re- 
discount paper for a member bank, and 
call for additional] collateral either at the 
time of making the loan or later. This 
practice, it was agreed, resulted in mak- 
ing it harder for a bank to secure accom- 
modation in some instances, and left it 
in worse position if it failed, the reserve 


bank in that instance being a secured 
creditor. : 
J. Herbert Case, chairman of the 


Board, and George L. Harrison, gover- 
nor. of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, will testify Jan. 20. 





Dollars 


In the current market, sound investment bonds 


bearing a coupon rate 


of 5%, 544% or 6%, 


may be acquired at prices which afford yields 
of seven or eight per cent or more—an excep- 
tional investment: opportunity. 


Recommendations for 
Timely Investment 


will be furnish 


ed on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


56 Wiiliam Street, 





New York, N. Y. 


possible, the Comptroller added, that 


estioning by Mr. Nor- 


anks 


any instances improved | 


in | 


Security Issues 





| 


* 
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Branch Banking 


New York Market Quotations 





Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 19 


The following information relates 
the New York Stock Exchange in secu 


Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 





. ss b ; : $ : ces aos ; Continued fr 
banks;in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, in which these securities are made eligible, either by [ f 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New | and total income of both wage earners 

- States which issue official lists of specific securities con- York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- and farmers decreased. At the same 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. time wholesale prices throughout the 
States Sales States Sales world declined considerably, and retail 
in in in in —— also reflected this decline, al- 
Which Thou- | Which Thou- though in smaller degree. Conditions 
Legal sands High Low Last Legal sands High Low Last jin the money market were easy during 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s °37..... d 7 102 101% 101% | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A’52 a 3 88% 88% 88%|the year, and money rates declined to 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. d 4 103 102% 102% | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B’55 d 12 883, 87% or % jlow levels. 
Amer T & T coll 5s *46 SF.. bedeg 20 106% 106 106 N Orl Term Ist 4s ’538 ... abdf 3 90 90 0 : ., ‘ Ni 
Amen T & T cv 4s 36... g 2.101. 101 101 |NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s 93 abedefg 1 938% 93% 98% nae or entire —_—- oe 
Amer T & T ev 414s '33(exp’d) ¢g 2 101 101 101 | NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98..... abedeg 16 97 96% 96% | activity, which has lasted about 
| Amer T & T deb 5%s °43 SF... g 20 109 1087, 109 NY C & Hud R RR mtge 314s'97 abedeg 7 85% 85 8514 months, the major groups of American 
AT&SF gen 4s '95............ abcdeg 7 98% 9814 98% | NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934.... abedeg 6 100% 100% 10014. industries most affected have been build- | 
AT&SF adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 ab 2 .964% 9644 96% ok Cc .* R rkimp 4%%4s ee abedeg 18° 102% 10214 102%,|ing, in which a decline began as early | 
AT&SF ev deb 4%s '48........ ab 16 106% 106% 10613 | NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C) abcdeg 12 1075, 107% 107%] as 1928, the automobile and steel in- 
Atl Cst. L 1st cons 4s ’52...... abedefg- 2 96 96 96 NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37.... abedf 11 9914 9914 9914 dustries and their accessories, and the 
b . ’ 5 98 97% 97% | NYC&StL RR r514sA’74 (n Co) abed 23 1055, 105 105 an ‘ “ zy aac . 
FeO te ee ay tags: Shed OS Bh dest roots | NYC&StLRR r m4issC'78(n Co) abed 18: 907@ 90% 90% | TAilroads, which have reflected reduced 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 ’48...... abed 5 106% 4 106% ; . oe > 1 ,, Agr 
B & O ev (exp'’d) 4%s °33 shod 7 401 100% 101 NY Edis Ist & r 635s A’41.... abcdf 1 115 115 115 activity in other lines of industry. Agri- 
BS O sel So oe 8. eked 12 103% 1023, 103% | NY Edis Ist & r 5s B '44...... abedf 1 106, 106 106 | cultural output for the year 1930 was 
B& O ref gen C 6s ee > > ahead 2 109 109 109 |NY G& ELH & P Ist 5s '48.. abcedef 1 10854 1085, 1085¢ wereae than in the preceding year, 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.. abcd 9 103% 103 103 | NY Tel deb 6s 49 SF......... abed 2 1115 111% 111% | largely as a result of prolonged drought. 
B & O SW Div lst ext 5s '50.. c 3 104% 104% 1044 | NY Tel ref 6s A "41.......... abede 2 107 106% 107. : 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 abed 10 97% 9714 974 |N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96.... abedeg 2 98% 981% 98% | Stocks of Raw Materials 
| Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s °48 abede 9 107% 107% 107% | N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s '44 ab 2 983, 985% 983% L 1 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60 abede 12 112 112 112 Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... abedeg 12 96 95% 95% arge as Year Closes 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C 767 d 21 101% 100% 101% | NE Ry gen 3s 2047 SF ddan i abedeg 5 69, 68 68. | At the close of the year stocks of raw 
‘ t , s as § 5 814 2 2 } 2s « e vo IO Io % *j 2 s , “ * 
- och& Pitts Pecagh es 57 ¢ eae IN P Ryr& imp 6s B 2047 aheiee .% it 112 112 eo simosteny reeorel = 
. ed one ety ‘bs 54...... : a. @% , 99 | N Stat Pow ist & x 6s B ’4l.. df 2 106 106 106 ene ee in vr ‘axtiles. an 
y Gvt gty 4%s °57...... g 99 8% 99 | Ohio P Ser Ist & a1 : . << oi a s , no y cotton textiles, . 
> Se , awe IRE 5 3 0: ‘ io Ser Ist & r 714s A '46 df 2 110% 110% 110% 7 ears ; peaeo | 
: i a = aty us es ‘ 15 101% = 100% | Ore Sh L RR cons ist 5s 46 abedef 2 108 108 108 | Mobiles, and tires, inventories were Te-| 
. N Ry Gvt ety bs Jul 69... 14 10414 104° 10414 | Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s 61 abc 5 95 94% 95 | duced considerably in comparison with 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69.... d 14 104% 104 104% the aiéeeding year. while in the cement 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69...:-d 54 105 104%% 104% Penn RR gen 5s B ’68....... abedeg 12 110% 110% 110% 1 i & year, eee ty 
C Pae RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60..... abef 5 105 104%, 105 | Penn RR secured 614s '36.... ab 12 109%, 109% 109% | 4umber and copper industries stocks were 
C & O Ry gen 4%s ’92....... abed 3° 105 = 105 105 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ’56.... abed 2 94 94 94 | large notwithstanding a smaller volume 
| © & O Ry ref & imp A 414s '93 abcd 5 101% 100% 101% | Pere Marg Ry Ist 4%%s C ’80... abe 12 1005, 100% 100% | of output. Developments in some of 
| C & O Ry ref & imp B 414s '95 ab 2 10114 10134 101% | Phil El Ist & r 4%s ’67 SF.... abcd 2 103% 103% 103% | these industries are discussed in more 
| Ch Bur&Q RR Ist&r 413s B '77 abed 15 103% 103 10314 | PCC&StL RR cons gu 44s B ’42 abcef 4 101% 101% 101% | detail in the following paragraphs. 
Ch & NW Ry gen 314s ’87 . abedefg 2 78% T8% 738% |PSE&GofNJ 1st&r 4%s ’67 abc 2 103% 103% 108% Buildin tract high: Thad. 3 
Ch&NW_ Ry gen 4s ’87........ abedefg, 3 89% 897 89%, | PSE & Gof NJ 1st&r 4%s "70 abe 2 103% 103% 10354) > aa 1s Stags ba Tent ¢ Ie - ate 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s '36 abef 19 107% 107% 107% | Read gen & r 4%s A '97...... abe 19 102 101% 101% | CTeased rapidly from 1921 to 1928, partly 
C&NW Rylst&r4%s d My 1 2037 abedefg 26 94% 9415 94% | Roch G & E gen 7s B '46...... ab 2 106% 106% 106% i in et ae Sf buildin | 
Ch Rk Is&P 1st & r 4s *34.... ab 27 99% 99 99's | StLP&NW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 48 abcdef 2 105% 105% 105% | the reduction in the volume of building 
Cae oe eee ae OS EN 1 OK ee ee en nee = 2 100% 100%, 100% | oe the war, was one of the major 
Ch U Sta gu Ist ds B '63.. = 2 Pate 106 | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.... abd 11 8714 871g _87%g | factors in the expansion of business ac- | 
Ch U Sta gu ist 64s C °63.... abdf 3 115% 115% 115% | stL § F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 abd 12. 101%2 101 101 | tivity during postwar years. When con- 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s "44... -...... ab - 105% == 105% | StL S F Ry cons 414s A '78.. abd 12 8115 81% 8112 struction began to decline late in 1928, 
| CCC&StL r & imp 442s E "77... abd 85 10143 100% 1011s | StL SW Ry Ist etfs 4s '89 d 38 86% 86 86 | gradually at first, and more rapidly dur- 
Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist(asmd)4%s °61 abedefg 4 104 104 104 | SstP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 abf 5 97% 97% 97% | ing 1929 and 1930, it was an important 
Clev U Ter gutst 5s B 73 SF abcf 5 106 106 106 S&N A RR gen cns(asmd) 58 63 abedeg 8 110 110 110 |: ; é 930, was I 
Clev U Ter gu ist 4%s C 77 abef 10 104 104 104 So Bell T&T/1st 5s ’41 SF...... ates 4 105 104% 104%, | fluence in the recession of business. 
cy BELT eae AAD HE as ise Bhy | So Bag diye den toas acai Sh a2 ‘ae “ark ‘tat | (The, cure of contact awarded fo 
Col & So Ry r & ex oe = 8 4 8 8 | S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29 (ww) 4%48'69 ab 12. 985% 9814 98% s é easter es, as re- 
D & H Ist&r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF abedefg 12 9612 963% 96% | S Pac Ore Lines Ist 41s A 77 abedf 2 101%% 101% 101%4| ported to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
Det Ed Ist & r 5s A°40 d Jul 1 abd 15 105% 1051, 105% | S Pae San F Term 4s ’50.. abd 2 961, 9614 961,|1s shown on the chart, which indicates 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B 40 d Jul 1 abd 8 10512 1051, 1054 |S Pae RR Ist r gu 4s ’55...... abedefg 8 9744 96 96% | by years the value of most important 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A 49 abd 3 106% 10614g 106% | So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94.. abed 2 108% 108% 108% | types of building and also gives an index 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55 abd 4 106% 106 106% [So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56.... ab 2 87% 87% 87% | of house rents. For the year 1930, as! 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62 abd 1 107%2 107% 10712 | So Ry dev & gen 614s A’56.... ab J2 115% «115% «115% a whole, the chart indicates that con. 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%4s '61 abd 10 1011, 100% 1011, | So Ry dev & gen 6s A 'd6.... ab 4 111% 110% 110% tracti ’ - oe aicates at con- 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%%s "67 abed 1 104% 104%4 104% | Stan Oil of N Y deb 414s '51.. d 10 100% =699% 1003 ieee iy caer oe a ae ai 
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Mr. Pole Renews 
| Branch Bank Plan 


Positive Policy by Congress at 
This Session Urged 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

of the banking resources of the country 
and they are the real support of the 
Federal reserve system. They have not 
only developed a wide diversification of 
banking business within the cities in 
which they are located, but they have 
an active business in the entire geo- 
graphical area in the rural communities 
within the circumference of the trade 
zone or trade influence of such a city. 

It is for this reason that I have rec- 
ommended that banks of this type be au- 











to transactions on 
rities listed on that 













thorized to establish branches within the 
regional trade area of the city in which 
they are situated. Many inhabitants of 
rural communities are now dealing di- 
|rectly with these banks or with branches 
}of them, but this is a cause of incon- 
|venience. Would it not be a sounder 
{policy to permit the best type of banks 


we have to establish branches in the, 


{surrounding local communities in order 
{that these outlying populations may en- 
joy the same safety and the same va- 


riety of banking facilities which they) 


|could obtain by making a journey to 
the city? Under this theory these 
branches would no doubt be established 
through business negotiations between 


|the local bank and the city bank through} 


the ordinary processes of merger or pur- 
chase. 

It is recognized that Congress can 
enlarge the charter powers only of the 
|national banks. In the present situa- 





Demand and Time Deposits Increase 
In Member Banks of Federal Reserve 


Decreases for Week Are Shown in Loans and Investments, 


| 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
| 


| Sen statement of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities on Jan. 14, 
| made public Jan. 19, shows decreases 
for the week of $110,000,000 in loans 
and investments, $46,000,000 in borrow- 
ings from Federal reserve banks and 
$33,000,000 in Government deposits, and 
increases of $41,000,000 in net demand 
deposits and $16,000,000 in time deposits, 

Loans on securities declined $113,000,- 
000 at reporting banks in the New York 
district, $12,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict, $8,000,000 in the Cleveland district 
and $131,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
and increased $12,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district. “All other” loans in- 
creased $30,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict, and declined $12,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, $9,000,000 in the Atlanta 
district, $5,000,000 each in the Cleve- 
land, Kansas City and San Francisco dis- 


| Principal Resources and Liabilities 











In Borrowing and Government Deposits 


|tricts and $11,000,000 
banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $23,000,000 in the 
New York district, $16,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, $6,000,000 each in the 
Chicago and San Francisco districts and 
$57,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of other securities declined 
$17,000,000 in the New York district and 
$25,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal reserve banks 
aggregated $30,000,000 on Jan. 14, the 
principal decreases for the week being 
$16,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and $14,000,000 at San 
Francisco, 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member ‘banks in each 
Federal Reserve District on Jan. 14, 
1931, made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board Jan. 19, in thousands of 
dollars, were as follows: 


at all reporting 


(In millions of dollars) 
Total Boston N. Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich, Atla. 
Loans an® investments—total 22,666 1,489 9,097 1,308 2,203 624 571 
Loans—total ...... » 15,922 1,107 6,401 891 1,449 447 429 
On securities ....+¢. es 434 3,510 467 695 72 139 
NOE. 555000008n66% 673 2,891 424 754 275 290 
Investments—total ......... 382 2,696 417 754 177 142 
U. S. Govt. securities 151 1,364 131 361 70 60 
Other securities .... .. 231 1,332 286 393 107 81 
Reserve with F, R. Bank .. 99 943 91 38 37 39 
Cash in vault ..... Ca te 16 74 17 29 14 11 
Net demznd deposits ....... 904 6,498 783 1,081 335 312 
Time deposits ba Tie neha asd 513 1,720 350 GRR 242 224 
Government deposits 11 23 9 12 8 il 
| Due from banks ... 111 174 123 167 100 87 
Due to banks .......%...... 151 1,384 256 353 112 101 
| Borrowings from F. R. bank 2 il 7 14 7 10 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 
The following symbols are used to designate the States 





















| tion, it seems to me that a positive dec- 
laration of a national policy for the 
further extension of branch banking is 
essential. I have therefore predicated my 
recommendations for trade area branch 
banking upon the theory that it is nec- 
essary to disregard State boundary lines 
with respect to the trade areas of many 
cities just as it was necessary to disre- 
gard State boundary lines in many cases 
when the Federal Reserve Districts were 
established. 
Branches in Trade Area 

I see no relief to be gained from 
branch banking for the rural communi- 
ties unless Congress is willing to per- 
mit the national banks’ in the commer- 
cial centers to establish branches in the 
trade area of the city, notwithstanding 
| the fact that such trade areas of some 
cities may embrace territory in more 
than one State and that the States in 
question have no similar branch bank- 
ing laws. 

Congress could not, of course, give to 
the large city State banks and trust 
companies in commercial centers a sim- 
ilar authority to establish branches but 
a way would be open for such banks to 





convert into national banks for the pur-} 


| pose of gaining these branch banking 
| privileges if it carried with it an oper- 
lating advantage sufficient to justify 
such action. Many national banks have 
j taken out State charters for the reason 
that the State law gave them operating 
, advantages of much less importance over 
the national law. 

The year 1930 has been one of great 
|economic depression. It has had its ef- 
| fect upon the city banks but not to any 
| serious extent. There have been a few 
failures of city banks of considerable size 
but these may be regarded as excep- 
tional. On the other hand the failures 
of small country banks have been con- 
; tintous throughout the post-war period. 
The failure of a large city bank in every 
jease may be traced to some specific 
j abnormal situation, whereas in the case 
of country bank failures there is evi- 
}dence of a general breakdown in that 
system of banking which calls for posi- 
tive remedial action. 

May | take this occasion to offer to 
your Committee the full cooperation of 
|my office with respect to any informa- 
| tion which it may possess or be able to 
obtain, 





es ——+> oe —— —— ——— = 
of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Jan. 14, 1931. 


Chi, St.L. Minn, K.C. Dallas S.F, 
3,344 639 361 651 435 1,942 
2,470 469 230 399 318 1,313 
1,215 200 7 107 92 412 
1,255 270 151 292 225 901 
874 170 131 253 118 630 
413 37 67 108 65 318 
461 132 65 145 52 312 
258 45 25 53 32 ill 
36 8 6 13 7 24 
1,888 871 208 461 269 752 
1,273 236 149 195 150 1,020 
18 1 1 1 7 14 
275 97 79 171 103 224 
520 131 83 214 109 283 
9 1 pull 7 ca 12 
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To Ease Status of Money Market 
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en gradually declining. In 1929 the 
|financing of building projects became 
| more difficult, owing in part to develop- 
| ments in the money market and in part 
| to the fact that a growing surplus of 
housing facilities rendered uncertain the 
prospects for income from further build- 
ing, and by the end of the year contracts 
had declined to a low level. Changes in 
| the volume of residential building dur- 
ing 1930 were largely season 
| acter, 


| Building Projects Show 
| Decline During 1930 


| Industrial and commercial construction 
| projects, which make up in large part 
| the “all other” sector of the chart, in- 
creased in 1929 but declined in 1930, 
| especially in the latter part of the year. 
| Public works and public utility construc- 
| tion, however, increased substantially 
during 1930, reflecting larger expendi- 


| . 
}about the same outlay on railroad con- 


struction as in 1929. The financing of 
these projects during 1930 was aided by 
| the Improvement in the bond market, 
| which facilitated the flotation of State 
and municipal issues. 

; _ Output of factories and mines declined 
| during most of the year 1930, with the 
exception of a brief period in the Spring. 
During October and November the de- 
| cline in output was rapid, and for De- 


further decline of more than the usual 
}Seasonal amount. At the end of the 
year output was about two-thirds as 
jlarge as at the peak of activity 18 
|months earlier and smaller than at any 
|time since the Spring of 1922. 

In this recession in manufacturing, as 
in the period of expansion that preceded 
it, the automobile and steel industries 
have been a dominating influence. This 
is illustrated by the accompanying chart, 
which presents by years for the period 
1919-1930 an alaysis of fluctuations in 
manufacturing production in three ma- 
jor groups of industries included in the 
Board’s index. The top line represents 
all manufacturing industries, the second 
a group of industries consisting of steel 
and iron, automobiles, shipbuilding, and 
related industries; the third, textiles; 
The is so constructed as 


tries. chart 





Reinsurer Seeks Securities 
Held by State of Illinois 


| [Continued from Page 11.] 
insurance business of the Republic, and 
the Chicago Fire & Marine assumed all 
other policy liabilities of the Republic 
company. 

On Feb, 26, 1930, it is stated, the Re- 

public company assigned its deposited 
securities to the General company for 
valuable consideration. This was ap- 
| proved Mar. 3 by Mr. Lowe. 
' Since there is no further outstanding 
| liability on any of the policies issued by 
the Republic Casualty & Security Co. 
other than one contested claim of $2,300 
| which the company is able to discharge 
leven if allowed in full, the petitioner 
contents that it is entitled to the as- 
signed securities, 





al in char-| 


|tures on highways and pipe lines and| 


|cember preliminary reports indicate a| 


and the last the food and tobacco indus- | 


in Rediscount Rates 


om Page 1.) 


to show the relative importance of each 
of these groups. 

In the first group—consisting of the 
steel, automobile, shipbuilding, and re- 
lated industries—the reduction in ag- 
gregate output during the year 1930 
as a whole accounted for more than half 
the reduction in all manufacturing in- 
dustries and was larger than in either 
the textile or food groups. This group 
of industries was also more severely af- 
fected than the others in the depression 


VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
ANNUAL AGGREGATES IN F R.BOARD INDEX 
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| 0 
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Weighted aggregates in billions. “Steel, 
autos, etc.” includes also-tires, ship- 
building, locomotives, by-product coke; 
textile group includes cotton, wool, 
and silk; foods and tobacco group in- 
flour; sugar, meatpacking, and 
tobacco products. Other groups 
comprised in total not shown. 





cludes 
all 


of 1920-21. In 1930, however, the cur- 
tailment was much-smaller than in the 
jearlier period. In 1919 and 1920 the 
large increase in steel output was a re- 
isult of continued demand from war-time 
industries, especially shipbuilding; and 
|the collapse of that demand in 1920 and 
|1921 forced curtailment and reorgan- 
jization. In the years 1922 to 1929, 
|however, this group of industries had 
an exceptionally rapid expansion, and 
;soon exceeded its war-time output. 

| The rapidly growing automobile in- 
|dustry replaced shipbuilding as a con- 
sumer of steel, and there was also a 


| growing demand for steel for construc- 


tion purposes and for machinery and 
miscellaneous equipment for foreign and 
| domestic use. Following an_ unusual 
|growth in 1929, the automobile indus- 
try in the United States reduced output 
by about 40 per cent in 1930—from 5,- 
360,000 to about 3,500,000 cars—and 
|all other industries in the group, espe- 
cially steel, felt the effects of this re- 
A reduction in purchases by 





% | tory employment began to recede, ow-|the railroads in the latter part of 1930 


jalso reduced the demand for steel. 

In the textile industries, in contrast 
to steel, output declined more from 1929 
to 1930 than from 1919 to 1920-21, when 
the silk industry was in the midst of 
an expansion which continued foranum.¥ 
ber of years. Of the three major tex- 
tile industries, output of cotton and wool 
was curtailed more in the last year than 
ithat of silk. In the latter part of 1930, 
as a result of curtailment during earlier 
|months, stocks of cotton textiles were 
reduced to a level that caused some in- 
}crease in operations from the low level 
reached in midsummer, and activity at 
silk mills also increased, 


Stability Shown in 
| Foods and Tobacco 


Food and tobacco industries have been 
ithe most stable of the three groups 
shown on the chart. Their output showed 
little growth from 1923 to 1929, and in 
| 1930 declined much less than that of 
other industies. The entire decline, 
| moreover, occurred in foods—flour, meat 
; packing, and sugar—while output of to- 
bacco products, which ordinarily in- 
creases each year was about the same 
|as in 1929. Other industries in which 
declines in output were almost as large 
as in the steel industry, were the lumber 
and copper industries, while, in contrast, 
paper and printing and the leather in- 
dustries reduced output by 10 per cent 
or less. 

In some industries, notably automo- 
biles, tires, and cotton textiles, stocks 
of newly manufactured products were 
reduced«from their earlier levels as a 
result of curtailment of operations dur- 
jing the past year. Stocks of crude pe- 
troleum were also reduced somewhat, and 
stocks of coal continued small. In non 
ferrous metals, however, and in cemti, 
lumber, leather, and paper, as well as 
}in agricultural raw materials, stocks 
showed ‘a large increase. 


Present conditions can: be better un- 
derstood by reference to the course of 
industry over a longer period. A chart 
is, therefore, presented showing by years 
the physical volume of output of manu- 
factured goods since the beginning of the 
century, expressed as a percentage of 
the volume in 1899. 


MANUFACTURING 
PRODUCTION AMD NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1899-1930 
(MOEX RUMBERS, 1995100 





It appears from the chart that pro- 
duction by American factories has in- 
creased at a rate of about 3.5 per cent 
a year, and in 1929, with output at the 
highest level of the post-war period, the 
physical volume of goods produced by 
factories was three times as large as at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

This general rise has been accelerated 
at times but has also been interrupted by 
| recessions of varying severity. The ex- 
| pansion of 1900 to 1907 was followed by 
the panic of 1907 and a decrease in pra- 
duction in 1908 of more than 15 ‘> 





| . . 7 
cent; the subsequent rapid increase was 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 2. 
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Treasury Operations 


‘Efforts to Ease Money Rate 


Reserve Board 


Show Decrease Conditions in Trade and Industry During Year Outlined 


In January Report; Further Declines in Business 


Dividends Paid to Member | 
Banks Increase, However, | 


Shown in Second Half of 1930 


[Continued from Page 12.} 


Accordin £ to Annual halted briefly in 1911, and again in 1914,| returns of 1929, as a result of progres- 
| during the unsettled period following the| sively reduced business activity and of 


Statement | outbreak of the World War. | 
* —_——_—— lowed the war-time expansion, when | 
Total earnings of the Federal Reserve | American factories increased their out- | 


Bank of New York for the year 1939 | Put by almost one-third. 
were $10,393,188.44, as compared with 
$19,314,279.23 for the year 1929, accord- 
Ing to the sixteenth annual statement duction was reduced by one-fourth and 
ee eee a = reached the approximate level of 1914. | 
come available for dividends, additions | 4 Aagilbe gee aoe ee | 
to surplus, and payment to the United | Pan ‘. oe a > vag 1920 The pont 
States Government as a franchise tax | 2?0U rs See tne ee d le a 
totaled $4,588,383.83 this past year as| tate of expansion was resumed in 1923, | 
compared ith $12 263,223.58 in 1929. | with interruptions in 1924 and 1927, and 
The dividends paid to member banks, | ‘7 1929 output was 40 per cent greater | 
at the rate of 6 per cent on paid-in capi- |than in 1922. In 1930, taking the year | 
tal, were in an amount of $4,013,778.77, | #5 ® whole, manufacturing output was | 
whereas dividends last year claimed_net | #bout 20 per cent below the level of | 
carn s to the extent of $3,544,314.09 feat and in about the same volume as 
‘ ne $3,544,314.09. | S904 
The ¥i880 addition to surplus was only |!",\9<*- ‘ 
$574 son 06: in 1929 it ane $8,718 909,49. | The course of employment in manu-! 
, The han: carnéd ih 1080-69 per cent | facturing is shown by another line on 
A paid-in capital, 3.1 per éeht: Ot capital | the same chart with production. During 
and surplus, and 0.4 per cent on capital the period from 1900 to 1929, while phys- 
surplus and deposits. Capital, on Tec. ical volume of. output of manufactures 
31. 1930. totaled — $65 577.650: surplus, | an re aro the number of work- | 
te aii ak, “ental vaennveae were|ers employed in factories was almost| 
$80,575,419.35; and total resources were | This siewie rate af insreses 


4 = | doubled. 
$1,790,180,757.95. | was the result both of the introduction 


on | of labor-saving devices in established in- 
| dustries and of the relatively more rapid 


Depositors in Bank vely me 
‘ = | growth in output of new industries—such 
Sustained by Court |as petroleum and automobiles—that use- 


[c af 2 j |less labor per unit of product. 
Jontinued from Page 8. | 

in the execution thereof and their claim | Total of Factory Wages 
shall be treated in all respects as if they| Cut by Depression 

had joined * * *.” The agreement as} i 
to the stockholders is as follows: 

“The stockholders of the said -bank 
having surrendered their stock and as- 
signed the same to the State Bank of 
Waubay, S. Dak., to be cancelled to- 








During the war years the number of 
|factory employes increased at a rate 
|almost as rapid as production. In 1921 
jthe decline in employment was large, | 
jand since that time, while the number} 


: |of factory employes has increased some- 
gether with the present surplus for the). wens E | 
benefit of that portion of the deposits | What, a eens os -_ = been} 
waived herein, and new stock to be re- | ©aualed. uring each of the other pe- 
issued and sold for the sum of $125 riods of business recession since the war 





per share, the excess over the par value 


of $100 per share to be set aside in| 


surplus fund; in consideration where- 
fore, the undersigned depositors of said 
bank do hereby waive any and all right 
to a stock assessment against the pres- 
ent stockholders of said bank and do 
agree that the assignment by the said 
stockholders of said stock shall be ac- 
cepted in lieu of any liability of their | 
part to pay the stock assessment on the | 
same.” 
Liabilities By Assessment 
The foregoing agreement does not ex- | 
pressly ‘mention the stockholders’ lia- ; 
bility imposed by the Constitution. It 
mentions only liabilities imposed by as- 
sessment. Liability for a stock assess- 
ment is not the same liability as that 
jmposed by the Constitution and _sec- 
tion 8993, Code 1919. Smith y. Gold- 
smith, 50 S. D. 1, 207 N. W. 977. But 
assuming that the contracting parties in- 
teed and meant by the language used | 
to theludé and release all stockholders’ 
liability of any character their contract 
can not have a wider application to the 
ec creditors than the author-| 
ived scope of such an agreement. 
It must be confined to the insolvency 
of the bank. It can be binding on non- | 
assenting creditors only as a step in) 
liquidation of an insolvent estate. 
The solvency or insolvency of any or | 
all of the stockholders is in no way in- 
volved. And creditors who do not con-| 
sent can not be compelled to release} 
claims against solvent persons because | 
those claims are also claims against an | 
insolvent. The validity of the reorgan-| 
jzation agreement binding nonassenting | 
creditors rests upon the assumption that | 
it is a step in insolvency whereby the} 
insolvent is permitted to make a com-| 
position with its creditors. It would not | 
be valid if it compelled such creditors | 
to release their claim against solvent 
persons who could pay them in full. | 
Complaint is made concerning the find- 
ing of the court that the reorganization | 
was arbitrary, unjust and fraudulent. 
The finding is not material in this ac- 
tion. No matter how fair, and just the | 
agreement may be it can not compel | 
the release of claims against solvent per- | 
sons. Before such persons can escape 
they must in some manner liquidate. 
It may be suggested that the stock-| 
holders in this case did so by surrender- 
ing their stock and their interest in the | 
surplus. The surplus was already a trust 
fund belonging to the creditors and the 
stock at the time was valueless. Whether 
or not surrendering the stock and sub- 
scribing and paying par value in cash 
for an equal amount would effect a nova- 
tion and satisfy the liability need not 


be — as that question is not now 


Foreign Exchange | 











New York, Jan. 19.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the | 
followirm®: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessmeng and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 








Austria (schilling) ....... pacas’ cere 
Belgium (belga) ......, » Venere 13.9824 
DONTE CANN ics cot ckccceccs 7166 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ecce 2.9606 
Denmark (krone) ........,.... 26.7136 
England (pound) ...... oh Siete 485.2926 
Finland (markka) .. ves teers 2.5173 
France (franc) “py: 3.9175 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7439 
Greece (drachma) 1.2938 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4686 
Italy (lira) as hy. 5.2849 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.2285 


Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 






| tially. 


jing was being effected. Total pay rolls 


|clining prices were caused by numerous 


| organized in recent 


of manufacture, as well as the reduction 
|in purchasing power of consumers, 


methods of factory production have been| 
so reorganized as to require less labor, } 
and in the ensuing periods of business 
activity the total volume of factory em- 
;ployment has not regained its former 
level. Other occupations, however, have 
absorbed a large part of the workers 
released from factories. 

In the depression of the past 18 
months employment declined substan- 
Manufacturing industries which 
employed appreximately 8,600,000 wage 
earners in June, 1929, when industrial 
activity was at its height, had laid off 
about 1,100,000 workers by June, 1930, 
and by mid-November, the latest date 
for which comprehensive data are avail- 
able, another 600,000 had been laid off, 
partly in response to seasonal influences, 
Allowing for the usual seasonal changes, 
it is estimated that the decline in num- 
ber of wage earners in factories during 
this period was approximately 21 per 
cent, a relatively less severe decline than 
in the depression of 1920-21, in which 
postwar reorganization of manufactur- 


for manufacturing industries have shown 
a decline of nearly one-third since June, 
1929, after allowance for seasonal vari- 
ations. This reflects not only reduced 
volume of employment, but the spread 
of part-time operations and, to some ex- 
tent, reductions in wage rates. In 
the aggregate factory wage payments | 
amounted to about $970,000,000 in the} 
month of June, 1929, and by November, 
1930, they had been reduced by approxi- | 
mately $300,000,000. | 


Coal Mine Employment 


Shows Seasonal Increase 


In this same period railroads laid off | 
about 280,000 workers, while employ- | 
ment at coal mines, which was smaller in 
the Summer of 1930 than in 1929, subse- 
quently showed a seasonal increase. The 
Department of Agriculture reports a 
smaller than usual demand, for agri- 
cultural labor during the past season. 

Declines in wholesale prices during the 
past year and a half have occurred in 
all markets, especially for the staple 
products, such as wheat, livestock, cot- 
wt, wool, silk, coffee, and rubber, anc 


also the metals—copper, lead, and _sil- 
ver. Price declines, which started in 
some countries in 1928, became more 


rapid after the break in the New York 
securities markets in October and No- 
vember, 1929, and continued throughout 
1930, with the exception of a brief pe- 
riod of rising prices for agricultural 
products during the Summer. By the 
end of December, wholesale prices in the | 
United States had declined 20 per cent} 
from their high. point of July, 1929, and 
were approximately 15 per cent above 
their 1913 level. 

In many other countries the decline 
from the high level of 1929 to November, 
1930, ranged from 14 to 29 per cent. De- 


factors, including overproduction of 
many raw materials, the collapse of pools 
years to support} 
prices, the continuation of a downward 
trend in prices of highly fabricated ar- 
ticles as a result of improved methods 


International Trade 
Declines in Value 


International trade declined in value 
during the past year, reflecting both the 
influence of declines in wholesale prices 
and reduced demand by consumers. The 
countries most affected are those whose 
wholesale trade consists in large part of 
a few commodities which have declined 
substantially in price: In Japan, silk; 
in Australia, wool and wheat; in Argen- 
tina, hides and wheat; in Cuba, sugar; 
in the Malayan States, rubber. The de- 
cline in the price of silver has affected 
also the trade of the silver-using coun- 
tries of the Far East. 

The dollar volume of American foreign 
trade was approximately 28 per cent 
| smaller in 1930 than in 1929, and smaller 
than in any other recent year since 1922. 
Exports. of most important commodities 
were reduced, the largest part of the 
decline being attributable to smaller for- 





There fol-| price declines which in many cases ne- 
cessitated large allowances for depreci- 
j ated value of inventories. 
This advance | quarter returns are not yet available, 
|was checked briefly in 1918 and early | estimates indicate the year’s results for 
1919, following the cessation of war, but|a large group of important industrial 
|was resumed in 1919-20; in 1921 pro-| corporations to be 30 to 40 per cent less} 
than for the preceding years, profits for i : . 
the first three-quarters having been 35/| this decline was the reduction of mem- 
per cent smaller. 


While fourth- 


Net operating income of railroads de- 


clined by about the same _ percentage. 
Public 
other depression years have maintained | 
a growth in earnings, apparently had | 
slightly smaller profits in 1930 than in} 


utility corporations, which in 


1929. 
Reduction in Volume 


Of Retail Sales 


Reductions of earnings by industrial 
workers and the decline in farmers’ in- 
come, which has been estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at about 20 
per cent, was reflected in a decreased 
volume of retail sales to consumers. At 
department ‘stores in leading cities the 
value of sales reached a maximum in the 
Autumn of 1929, considering usual sea- 
sonal changes, and by November of 1930. 
prior to the holiday trade, they had de- 
clined 14 per cent, or almost as much 
as in 1920-1921. Holiday sales in De- 


cember showed less than the usual sea-| ; 


sonal expansion, and the board’s index, 


which is adjusted for seasonal fluctua- | 


tions, recorded a further small decline. 


Reductions in sales during the past 
year were largest in the predominately 
industrial cities of the Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Atlanta Federal re- 
serve districts. There is no evidence of 
either excessive accumulation or unusual 


of stocks approximated that of sales, and 
the rate of stock turnover averaged 
about the same as in 1929. 

Reduced volume of business activity 
in 1930 was reflected in a decrease in 
the demand for credit from bank cus- 
tomers engaged in trade and industry. 
Total volume of bank credit, however, 
showed little change during the year’ be- 
cause banks used the funds released by 
trade and industry in the. purchase of 
investments. 

There was also an increase-in the 
banks’ holdings of acceptances and of 
open-nwrket commercial paper. In ad- 
| dition, the banks took over a part of the 
loans to brokers which previously had 
been made by nonbanking lenders, with 
|the consequence that the banks’ total 
loans on securities showed little change 
‘for the year. 


|Money Rates Decreased 
| Throughout Year 


Money rates moved downward through- 
out the year. An important factor in 





; ber bank indebtedness to the reserve 
| banks from a level of about $1,000,000,- 
000, which prevailed in 1929, to a level 
| of about $200,000,000 throughout a large 
| part of 1930. This reduction in indebt- 
edness in turn was due to three prin- 
cipal causes: Increase in the country’s 
stock of monetary gold; inflow of cur- 
| rency from circulation, the level of which 
during the larger part of the year was 
$200,000,000 lower than in 1929, owing 
{to the decline in the volume of retail 
|trade and retail prices and industrial 
pay rolls; and the considerably larger 
volume of United States Government se- 
curity holdings of the reserve banks. 


Rates on call money, which had aver- 
aged 8% per cent in September, 1929, 
had declined to 2 per cent by the latter 
|part of 1930; during the same period 


|rates on prime bankers’ acceptances de- | 


clined from 5% per cent to 1% per cent, 
jand rates on open-market commercial 
|paper from 6% per cent to 2%-3 per 
jcent. The lower level of money rates 
|in the open market was reflected in 
| lower quotations on direct loans by banks 
to 
| Average rates charged customers by 
| banks in principal cities, which had been 
| above 6 per cent in the Autumn of 1929, 
|had declined by the end of 1930 to 4.15 
| per cent in New York City, 4.68 per cent 
lin 8 other northern and eastern cities, 
jand 5.42 per cent in 27 southern and 


liquidation of inventories by department western cities. 


stores. 





The percentage decline in value 








China (Mexican dollar) eign purchases of automobiles, cotton, 
China (Yuan dollar) iron and steel, machinery, and copper. 
India (rupee) Imports were also smaller in value. 
Japan (yen) crs Profits of American corporations in 
Singapore (dollar) 1930 were reduced from the exceptional 
Canada (dollar) | —_—— 
crone Soe) ‘before us, There is no evidence that | 
. Sian Te asd 69.2130 te was done by appellants. 
Brazil (meilreis) 9.2607 judgment and order appealed from 
Chile (peso) Pee he 12.0618 | are affirmed, 
S\Miguay (peso) .........eeeeee 66.9412 Brown, P. J., PoLLey and SHERWOOD, | 
R. ombia (peso) ....... 96.5700 | JJ., coneur, 

OP MVOR svcbires cows Seat tiae 28.8750 | CAMPBELL, J., concurs in the result. 



















































Low levels of rates in the money mar- 


their customers in the larger centers. | 


Business Conditions 





ket were reflected during the first nine 
months of the year in a gradual rise 
of bond prices. In the Autumn, how- 
ever, prices of. many foreign bonds de- 





clined sharply, owing to political dis- 
turbancés and uncertainties abroad, and 
domestic bonds, particularly of the lower 
en also declined. A factor in the 
ecline of bond prices was a large vol- 
ume of sales of bonds to establish losses 
for income tax purposes. Prices of 
United States Government securities, 
however, remained relatively firm. To- 
ward the end of December there was a 
recovery in bond prices. 


Federal reserve credit policy through- 
out the year was directed toward assist- 
ing in the maintenance of easy conditions 
in the money market. In addition to 
purchases of United. States securities by 
the reserve banks, which between Octo- 


; ber, 1929, and the end of 1930 amounted 


to $500,000,000, discount rates at all of 
the reserve banks were reduced in the 
course of 1930 and the first half of Jan- 
uary, 1931—at seven of the banks to 3% 
per cent; at Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco to 3 per cent; at Boston 
to 2% per cent, and at New York to 2 
per cent. The reduction at New York 
to the lowest rate since the establish- 
ment of the Federal reserve system, as 
well as the latest reductions at Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Bos- 
ton, were made toward the end of De- 
cember and in the early days of the 
new year, and the effect they may have 
on the general situation will not become 
apparent until later. 


store organizations. 


wages (including part-time employes), F 

















Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


_The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
le preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
each report ts to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city, the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between. single stores, chains, 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for Spokane, Wash.: 


Spokane, Wash., 1930 Population, 115,514 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


A B Cc D E F 4 

i 1,712 6,582 $77,195,597 100.00 . $11,270,046 $9,497,863 |Sequence that American-made goods suf 
Single-store independents ...... 1,489 4,434 52,778,675 68.37 8,135,234 6,474,075 |fer in reputation abroad. One of the 
Chain (four or more units). . 192 1,424 15,841,342 20.52 1,936,277 1,990,874| purposes of the bill is to obviate this 
All other types of organization 81 724 8,575,580 11.11 1,198,535 1,032,914 
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Domestic Trade 


Refunds Provided‘ 
Under Terms of 


Tobaceo Tax Bill. q 
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Customs receipts ........ + $1,503,511.29 ps 
Internal-revenue receipts: oy 
Income tax ............. 1,417,627.03 * s 
eens intcce ci Treasury Estimates Claims 
CES SCC eRV ere ec es 1,452,853.61 ' ; 
Miscellanéous receipts ..... 684,383.93 For Redemption of Reve- “ 
ae we Se nue Stamps Will Amount 3 
otal ordinary receipts 058,375. : 
Balance previous day .... 196,804,274.59 To $450,000 ‘ 
BT Ss vcs os wrtesinas 201,862,650.45 na a 
copes The Treasury estimates that $450,000 | % 
Gebiedh: dimpentitares $7,339,120.46 . ha will be presented under the 4 
Interest on public debt .. 277,706.25 atcher bill (H. R. 10658) for amend- § 
Refunds ét receipts Siena 176,691.19 {ment of the law regarding redemption 4 
anama Canal ............ 9,551.72 i q ; 4 
Dunne ia ‘special ae. of inernal revenue stamps on ‘tobacco, 
counts ........ Peaaenn 12,029,849.82 | Which the House passed Jan. 19 and , ’ 
ee service certificate jaent to the Senate. The purpose of the < i 
RACs 4 6 eee we See 2 le : 4 
BT ssc nnn 122,542.50 | amendment, according to the Ways and “” : 
Me ya 6 o0be do ance 66,097.47 |Means Committee, which reported it, rg 
Investment of trust funds 12,784.65 |18 to make it clear that the four-year 
statute of limitation applicable to un- 
Total ordinary expendi- used stamps in the Act of May 12, 1900, 
NE. he he a 19,763,689.76 | Will not apply in the case of redemption 
Other public debt expendi- of stamps on goods withdrawn from the 
hemes ES £i.0.00 Ca ebeewes 244,042.50 market. 
Balance today ............ 181;854,918.19 The proposed legisiation would amend 
Eee $201,862,650.45 |¢Xisting law to permit manufacturers, 
under Treasury regulations, to recover 
the value of internal revenue stamps af- 





fixed to tobacco manufactures which 
have been removed from the place of 
manufacture for consumption or sale, 
but which the owner has been unable to 
market, or which may have become dam- 
aged or stale, or otherwise unmerchant- 
able through failure of a new brand to 
sell, by reason of faulty or unattractive 
packages, or for other legitimate rea- 
sons. 

According to the Committee, require- 
ment that manufacturers export dam- 
aged or defective tobacco products in 
order to secure refund of the stamp 
taxes not only causes them inconven-: 
ience and loss, but also results in dump- 
ing into foreign markets unsatisfactory 
American manufactures, with the con- 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 


and multiple 








- Exceptional Income Return 


r l NHAT the present market for bonds 
offers many unusual investment values 
must be patent to even casual observers, 


To experienced investors who have compre- 
hensive information, it is evident that certain 
of these values are especially advantageous. 


In our judgment one such outstanding oppor- 
tunity lies in the current high yields obtain- 


able from the obligations of 


and Electric Company. The yields obtainable 
from these securities range from 5.80% to, 
in some instances, more than 7.50%. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Company is 
prominent among the larger public utility 
companies in the United States. 


The Company’s operating 


located principally in populous, wealthy and in- 


Associated Gas 


On Thoroughly Sound Investments 


The securities of the Company are widely 
held throughout the United States and in 
foreign countries. An unusually large pro- 
portion of the Company’s stockholders are 
customers of its subsidiary companies. 


We have had, and now have, representation 
on the Board of Directors of the Company, 
On the basis of our knowledge of the busi- 


1930. For that period consolidated net carn- 
ings, before depreciation, of the Company 
and its subsidiaries, irrespective ofdates of acqui- 
sition, were $49,614,314 or 2.26 times annual 
interest requirements on the funded debt of the 
Company and all interest and preferred 
dividend charges of its subsidiaries, 





ness of the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 


properties are 


dustrially powerful districts, notably the States 


of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


More than 74% of the gross operating revenwe 
of the Company and its subsidiaries is derived 
from sale of electricity and over 88 from 


sale of electricity and gas, 


The satisfactory earning power of the Com- 
pany, even in a period of general business 


depression, is evidenced by the 


for the twelve months ended October 31, 


pany,we recommend to present holders further 
purchases of Bonds of this Company. 


This recommendation is also made to in- 


vestors in general as embodying, in our 


utility securities. 


We will gladly furnish on request further 
information regarding the Bonds of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company together 
with our booklet listing Recommendations 
for Timely Investment. 


results reported 
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Harris, Forbes & Company 
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judgment, an opportunity to obtain ex- 
ceptionally liberal return on sound public 
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Establishment of Emergency Scholarships 
So That Children Can Stay in School Is Es- 
sential, Says New York Specialist 





By CLARE L. LEWIS 


Director, Bureau of Junior Placement, Department of Labor, State of New York 


in finding work for boys and girls 

-are becoming increasingly num- 
erous as the months go by and the gen- 
eral unemployment situation becomes 
more and more acute. 

In New York.State the Division of 
Junior Placement of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor is at present carrying on 
employment work for junior workers in 
17 different centers. In all of these offi- 
ces are now to be found crowds of chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 18— 
for whom under present conditions it 
appears to be practically impossible to 
secure any employment whatever. 

They are children too who come often 
without either breakfast or carfare or 
who tell an almost unvarying story of 
serious unemployment among older 
members of the family and who plead 
for work, which, as above stated, is only 
rarely obtainable. 

Of course, younger boys and girls are 
particularly handicapped at a time like 
this for when thousands of older work- 
ers are idle and willing to take any 
work they can get and that too at re- 
duced pay, children are naturally at a 
decided disadvantage. 


Vv 

Moreover the younger and more un- 
trained the applicant for work, the 
fewer are the openings available. For 
example, during the three months of 
October, November and December just 
past, there have been, on the average, 
in the junior offices of New York State, 
three 17-year-old applicants for every 
job available for boys and girls of that 
age, four 16-year-old applicants for 
every job open and 5 applicants for 
every job available to boys and girls 
under 16. During December alone 4,694 
children applied for work but of these 
only 1,082 or less than one-fourth could 
possibly be placed. 

Even when jobs are available they 
are frequently of a type which the aver- 
age child would normally scorn since 
they are characterized by long hours, 
lower wage rates, and a greater em- 
phasis upon piece-work or upon work 
done on a commission basis. A much 
greater percentage of the jobs than 


"Tis difficulties which are involved 


we 


usual are also known to be temporary. 
For instance, during December ap- 


proximately 23 per cent of all available 
openings were stated at the outset to 


_be temporary as against 7 per cent in 


December a year ago. It is apparent 
that the younger applicant very often 
has open to him only those jobs which 
older applicants have refused. Employ- 
ers in New York State evidently do not 
want the immature and untrained boy 
or girl if an older worker is to be had 
at approximately the same wage. 


v 

In dealing with the problem of the 
junior worker the measures used must 
be totally different from those possible 
with adults. Emergency work in the 
parks or in public buildings such as 
that now being provided for unemployed 
men of course can not,be made avail- 
able to children. Moreover any plan 
which involves persuading employers to 
make emergency jobs for boys and girls 
is fraught with grave danger since such 
a plan may result in reduced wage rates 
and the displacement of adult workers. 

Any constructive program set up to 
deal with an unemployment situation 
among junior workers should place par- 
ticular emphasis not upon providing 
work but upon providing training and if 
necessary emergency scholarships to 
make such training possible. 

There are indications that this fact 
is being recognized to some degree at 
least. Not only are high school enroll- 
ments larger than ever before but in- 
terest in some quarters has been 
aroused also in the subject of special 
unit courses and the provision of emer- 
gency scholarships which will enable 
unemployed boys and girls to stay in 
school. 


v 


Much needs to be done along this line 
but beginnings have been made. There 
is a growing appreciation of the fact 
that, as far as children are concerned, 
it is more and better training that is of 
utmost importance. Undue curtailment 
of a child’s education is a thing to be 
avoided at almost any cost unless thou- 
sands of our boys are to suffer under a 
lifelong handicap as a result of the 
present period of business depression. 





estruction of Tubercular Cattle 


State Partially Indemnifies California Owners 


By DR. A. G. BOYD 


Assistant Chief, Division of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
State of California 


HE SUPREME COURT of Cali- 

fornia, in a decision handed down 

on Apr. 21, 1930, ruled that the 
indemnity provision of the Bovine Tu- 
berculosis Act is constitutional. In its 
opinion, the court stated that the provi- 
sion for partial indemnification by the 
State does not constitute a gift, but, on 
the contrary, is a reasonable legislative 
conception of the proper method of 
serving a public purpose. 

This ruling is expected to have a far- 
reaching effect"on the bovine tubercu- 
losis eradication work in this State, and 
has been received with great interest 
by the dairy industry. It is freely pre- 
dicted that an extensive livestock im- 
provement program will follow. 

The reimbursement of owners for 
cattle slaughtered on account of tuber- 
culosis has been adopted by 45 States 
in this country, and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, as a part of their 
bovine tuberculosis eradication plan. 
The 1929 Legislature passed the Bovine 
Tuberculosis Law. Section 10 of this 
act authorizes the Director of Agricul- 
ture to establish tuberculosis control 
areas, wherein all dairy animals shall 
be tuberculin tested and those reacting 
to the test must be slaughtered. 

Since there were some who believed 
the indemnity provision of the bill un- 
constitutional, the Legislature in pass- 
ing the same included only enough 
funds for the purpose of the test case. 
The law became effective on Aug. 14, 
1929, and on the following day Direc- 
tor of Agriculture G. H. Hecke issued 
a proclamation establishing San Fran- 
cisco County as a tuberculosis control 
area. 

Dairying in San Francisco County is 
not conducted on an extensive scale, 
and for that reason it was selected for 
the purpose of testing the legality of 
the act. Also, it was anticipated that 
there would be little misunderstanding 
among the :ndustry because of the lim- 
ited dairying in this county. 

After a period of three weeks, during 
which time the proclamation was pub- 
lished in compliance with the law, two 
animals were tuberculin tested and 
found to be reactors. They were ap- 
praised, branded, and slaughtered on 
Oct. 16, 1929. On Oct. 21, 1929, the 
State Controller refused to draw a war- 
rant in payment of a claim covering 


the State’s portion of indemnity for the 
two animals slaughtered. 

In refusing to honor the ¢laim, the 
Controller was acting on advice from 
the Attorney General that there should 
be a determination of the constitution- 
ality of the bovine tuberculosis appro- 
priation, more particularly as it would 
seem to violate the gift section of the 
State Constitution. 

There followed a friendly suit be- 
tween A. R. Patrick, a dairyman and 
owner of the two cows slaughtered, and 
tay L. Riley, State Controller, on be- 
half of the dairy industry of the State, 
to compel the issuance of a warrant for 
the payment of the first claim to be 
presented against the State in accord- 
ance with the compensation provision 
of the Bovine Tuberculosis Law of 1929. 

This act, in consideration of the fact 
that the eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis is a benefit to the public health 
and welfare, includes provisions for the 
appraisal and payment of indemnity to 
the owner. Appraisement is to be made 
by representatives of the State and 
Federal Departments of Agriculture 
and the owner. 

_The State agrees to pay the owner 
75 per cent of the appraisement, in no 
case to exceed $100 for a grade animal, 
or $200 for a purebred animal, less any 
amount received by the owner for sal- 
vage, and less any amount that may be 
paid by the Federal Government. No 
payment will be made for a reacting 
steer or grade bull, or any reacting 
animal coming into California within 
81x months prior to date of test. 

Since the Legislature’ appropriated 
only enough money to permit the test 
case, no indemnity funds will be avail- 
able.until after the Legislature appro- 
priates moneys for that purpose. Ani- 
mals tested, branded and slaughtered 
under other acts now in effect are not 
eligible for indemnity. 

Although considerable progress has 
been made in several counties in Cali- 
fornia in controlling bovine tubercu- 
losis, it is the opinion of many that 
definite progress in controlling this 
disease in the intense dairy sections of 
the State where the incidence of tuber- 
culosis is high, cannot be made until 
funds for partially reimbursing the 
owner for slaughtered tuberculous cat- 
tle are available. 
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State’s Method of Dealing With 


Problems of Roadside Sanitation Is Outlined by Engineer 
By H. E. MILLER 


Director, Buyeau of Engineering and Inspection, State of North Carolina 


signed to make travel on North 

Carolina highways safer from a 
public health standpoint. The element 
of danger thus involved is perhaps not 
as apparent to the casual observer as 
in the case of traffic accidents which 
the highway patro! seeks to reduce. 

A wreck, pieces of an automobile 
strewn along the roadside, the motorists 
cut, bleeding, mangled, dying, frenzied 
calls for an ambulance and other inci- 
dents, vivid in the memory of perhaps 
every one, help one to visualize the 
significance of traffic safety work. 

The other phase of traffic safety, 
however, involving public health con- 
siderations may not be so apparent. A 
tourist, a vacationist, persons traveling 
the highways on business, even the 
casual pleasure seeker on a Sunday 
afternoon drive, have gradually fallen 
into the habit of making common use of 
the accommodations offered by service 
stations along the highway. 

The “accident” may be concerned 
with a drink of water from a polluted 
supply, a lunch served by a person suf- 
fering from a contagious or infectious 
disease, a drink of milk from an infected 
milk supply and so on. 

The difference between the wreck re- 
ported by the highway patrolman and 
the wreck reported by the physician is 
that in the first case the consequences 
are immediate, of known cause, and im- 
pressive, while in the second case the 
consequences are deferred, cause never 
known, and unimpressive because of 
the lack of apparent connection be- 
tween cause and effect. 

Ten days or two weeks after acquir- 
ing an infection the person develops 
typhoid fever, for instance, at home, in 
another city or another State, maybe 
at the other side of the continent from 
the point where the infected food or 
water was consumed. 

An epidemiologist makes an effort to 
trace the source of the infection. He 
quickly learns that the patient has been 
on a trip and has eaten food and drunk 
water and milk at various service sta- 
tions and other establishments serving 
the public. The wreck is just as com- 
plete as in the first instance, usually 
more complete, but the connection of 
cause and effect are not as clear, and 
the result is not as impressive. 

A few weeks ago three cases of ty- 
phoid fever were reported in one fam- 
ily in a rural community. An investi- 
gation revealed that the father of the 
patierits operated a dairy, which con- 
sisted only of cows and bottles as the 
sole facilities of dairy equipment. 

Thirty-nine cases of typhoid fever 
in the community were found among the 
customers of this dairy. 

It was also discovered that this dairy 
supplied milk and chocolate milk to 13 
filling stations located on two of the 
heaviest traveled State highways. Not 
hundreds but probably thousands of 
tourists, pleasure seekers, vacationists, 
and persons traveling the highways in 
regular pursuit of business will be in- 
cluded among the casualties of this 
accident. There is, of course, no means 
of ever knowing. 

It is fair to assume, however, that 
epidemiologists of several States are 
scratching their heads today wondering 
where John Jones or perhaps Bill 
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Smith could have picked up typhoid 
fever. Their quandary would be solved 
if they could follow the winding path of 
the motorist back to one of these 13 fill- 
ing stations. 

Then again, one can’t always go by 
outward appearances of attractive look- 
ing service stations. The further we go 
in the inspection of service stations, the 
more I am inclined to believe that 
Shakespeare must have had in mind 
some of the fancy service stations of 
today when he wrote “What a goodly 
outside falsehood hath.” 

By way of illustration, inspection 
records reveal that two stations, one in 
the eastern and one in the western part 
of the State, are obtaining water under 
pressure supplied from a well that is 8 
feet from a cesspool in one case, and 
less than 15 feet in the second case. 
These are beautiful, splendidly main- 
tained stations, and the motorist would 
never have occasion to suspect these 
conditions, 

In the past 10 years North Carolina 
has achieved an enviable record in 
the reduction of typhoid fever .and 
other fecal-borne diseases transmitted 
through water, milk and by flies. 

The reduction has been much more 
rapid in the towns and cities of the 
State, however, than in the rural sec- 
tions. This is due largely to effective 
control of environment through various 
measures of sanitation, such as water 
supply protection, sanitary regulation 
of milk supplies, sanitary disposal of 
excreta, and protection of foods. 

With the modern paved highways, 
and automobiles, the limits of commu- 
nity environment have been obliterated 
so far as the motorist is concerned. 
Coupled with this fact, we still en- 
counter occasional cases of typhoid 
fever in municipalities. In the investi- 
gation of such cases health officers very 
frequently find it impossible, however, 
to determine any apparent probable 
source of infection other than that the 
infection was acquired while on a re- 
cent trip or vacation. 

A program of roadside sanitation is 
now under way in this State and is 
meeting with enthusiastic response on 
the part of service station managers. 

Inspections of service stations are 
made upon the request of the manage- 
ment. Over 500 requests have been re- 
ceived. Five hundred seventeen sta- 
tions have been inspected. Ninety-one 
stations have keen approved. About 100 
more stations are making improvements 
and are expected to be ready for ap- 
proval very soon. No station is given 
approval until the sanitary require- 
ments are fuliy met in every respect. 

Motorists may distinguish approved 
stations by the “Sanitation Approved” 
sign conspicuously located in front of 
the station. This sign has been adopted 
by the Highway Commission as one of 
the official signs of the standard system 
of highway marking. 

Signs are erected in pairs on the 
same side of the road as the station is 
located, one sign facing each direction 
from which a highway approaches. 
Each pair of signs bears a serial num- 
ber. In reporting to the State Board of 
Health any unsanitary condition ob- 
served, the station referred to should be 
designated by giving serial number of 
sign in report. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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every Monday issue. 
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Large Number Found te Depend on Private 
Acts by Legislatures While Two Jurisdic- 
tions Place Power in Hands of Board 





By MARGARET W. STEWART 
In Charge, State Law Index, Library of Congress 


1930 enacted that “There is here- 

by appropriated $500 as a dona- 
tion to. Moses Walker,~of Lauderdale 
County, as a partial recompense for the 
wrongful imprisonment and detention 
of the said Moses Walker in the State 
penitentiary for approximately five 
years.” 


T'» MISSISSIPPI Legislature of 
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Florida, in the extra session of 1929, 
was somewhat more liberal. Chapter 
14541 recites that “whereas in 1901 one 
J. B. Brown was convicted of murder in 
the first degree and sentenced to death, 
which sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, and whereas after the 
said J. B. Brown had served many years 
as a diligent, faithful and honest State 
prisoner under said conviction, it was 
made definitely to appear that he was 
innocent of said crime and in no man- 
ner connected therewith, and whereas, 
among others who were interested in 
securing the release of the said J. B. 

YBrown from his wrongful servityde, the 
judge who presided at the trial sub- 
mitted the facts to the State Board of 
Pardons stating that the conviction was 
obtained upon perjured testimony and 
in the excitement of the heinousness of 
the crime and the zeal of private inter- 
est, whereupon the Board did, on Oct. 
1, 1913, grant a full pardon to the said 
J. B. Brown; whereas it is made to ap- 
pear that the said J. B. Brown was phys- 
ically disabled during the period of 
his confinement as a State prisoner, and 
is now aged, infirm and destitute, with- 
out means of support, and whereas the 
State of Florida obtained the benefit of 
the faithful service of the said J. B. 
Brown during the period of his wrong- 
ful imprisonment, therefore the sum of 
$2,492 is appropriated to be paid at the 
rate of $25 per month.” 
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Private acts of the sort will be found 
sprinkled along through the session 
laws of the States. Alabama enacted in 
1919 that “whereas William Wilson was 
tried and convicted in 1914 on the 
charge of murdering his wife, Jennie 
Wilson, and was sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for life and served for the 
State under said sentence three years, 
six months and 21 days, and whereas, 
in the Summer of 1918 said Jennie Wil- 
son was found to be living in the State 
of Indiana, and she immediately re- 
turned to Alabama and was identified 
as the person for whom William Wilson 
had been convicted and sentenced upon 


a charge of murder, entirely exonerat- 
ing the said William Wilson from said 
charge, the State Auditor is hereby re- 
quired to draw his warrant for a sum 
not exceeding $3,500.” 

Apparently two States provide a 
less precarious machinery than private 
acts to care for such contingencies. 
North Dakota enacted in 1917 that “the 
Governor and members of the State 
Board of Control are hereby constituted 
as the Board for the relief of persons 
who have served terms of imprisonment 
upon conviction of an offense or crime 
against the State of which they are in- 
nocent. 

“Any person who hereafter shall have 
served a term of imprisonment and 
claims to be innocent or who shall have 
been pardoned on the ground of inno- 
cence may petition the Board for an al- 
lowance for such wrongful imprison- 
ment. 

“If the Board shall find that the peti- 
tioner was innocent of the crime or of- 
fense for which he suffered imprison- 
ment and that he did not by his act or 
failure to act contribute to bring about 
the conviction and imprisonment for 
which he seeks compensation, the Board 
shall proceed to find the amount which 
will compensate the petitioner for his 
wrongful imprisonment. 
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“Such Board may award a compensa- 
tion to the prisoner so found innocent 
of not to exceed $2,000 in any case, at 
a rate not greater than $1,500 per year. 
If the Board shall find that the amount 
they may be able to award will not be 
an adequate compensation to the peti- 
tioner, they shall report an amount to 
the Legislature which they shall deem 
to be adequate and shall recommend the 
appropriation by the Legislature to the 
petitioner of the amount in excess of 
the amount that they may have 
awarded.” 


Wisconsin has a practically identical 
law except that the maximum is $5,000. 

A number of European countries pro- 
vide permanent machinery for indemni- 
fying for false conviction. The ques- 
tion was agitated in France in the eight- 
eenth century and Prussia enacted a 
provision in 1766 which was in force 
only a short time. The Scandinavian 
countries initiated the more permanent 
and modern laws, Sweden in 1886, Nor- 
way in 1887 and Denmark in 1888, since 
— they have been extensively en- 
acted. 








M. aine’s Unorganized Territories 


Educational Facilities Are Provided by State 


By ADELBERT W. GORDON 
General Agent for Unorganized Territory, State of Maine 


Toe SCHOOL SYSTEM of the un- 
organized territory is of an un- 
usual and distinctive type. Maine, 

in common with many other States in 
the Union, has never become fully set- 
tled to the extent that favorable condi- 
tions would permit. The unsettled por- 
tion of this State, however, is probably 
much larger proportionately than that 
of any other eastern State. 

The State may be roughly divided 
into two distinct sections with respect 
to local government. The first section 
occupies approximately half the State, 
or over 15,000 square miles and com- 
prises all the municipalities. The sec- 
ond section is made up of 377 unorgan- 
ized townships of regular size, six 
miles square; 21 other’ unorganized 
units of irregular extent, variously 
known as gores, grants, patents, points, 
peninsulas, strips, surpluses and 
tracts; 163 coast and lake islands; and 
all United States Government reserva- 
tions such as light stations, life saving 
stations, forts and homes. 

A large part of this unorganized ter- 
ritory has never been settled, but in 
other portions there is always a con- 
siderable population. It is for the 
children in these communities that the 
unorganized territory school system 
has been developed within the State De- 
partment of Education. It was natu- 
rally and logically placed under direc- 
tion of this Department since there are 
no local officials, local government or 
other means of providing school privi- 
leges in this extensive territory. 

The first statute providing education 
for these scattered communities was 
enacted in 1895, and in 1911 full-time 
supervision by a general agent was 
made possible. In 1915 schooling for 
“lighthouse children” was undertaken. 
In 1919 the whole law and amendments 
relating to schools in unorganized ter- 
ritory was revised and has been in 
force 11 years. Only two minor amend- 
ments have been necessary during the 
period, both to make this law conform 
to changes in the general school laws. 

The general agent for schooling in 
unorganized territory is appointed by 
the State Commissioner of Education, 
to whom he is directly responsible. He 


acts in a similar capacity to that of a 
superintendent of schools but» with 
greatly enlarged powers, as he has also 
in many cases the authority of a school 
board. He is the administrator of the 
system, serves as far as possible as 
general supervisor of teachers and acts 
as the business agent of the State. 
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During the period of more than 30_ 


years of the history of this system, 
the wonderful progress made in com- 
munication and _ transportation has 
greatly simplified its administrative 
problems. In the early years some of 
the communities were isolated or al- 
most inaccessible and travel by team 
and boat, sometimes by canoe, was not 
a rapid means of transportation. With 
the advent of the automobile, the im- 
provement and extension of highways, 
the common use of the motor boat on 
most lakes, the extension of the tele- 
phone to nearly every settlement and 
the improvement of the mail service 
communities which were formerly sev- 
eral days distant may now be reached 
in as many hours. 

For the school year of 1930 school 

privileges were provided for 80 unor- 
ganized places which had a school pop- 
ulation of 1,072. Thirty-one schools 
were maintained, all of elementary 
grade, which carried an enrollment of 
576 pupils. Other children to the num- 
ber of 171 were sent. to other elemen- 
tary schools as tuition pupils where 
this was more practicable than to pro- 
vide special schools for them, and 62 
pupils attended secondary schools. To- 
tal expenditures for the year were 
$44,433. 
_ The standard of teaching efficiency 
in the unorganized territory has been 
constantly raised. Every new teacher 
now employed, with few. exceptions, is 
normal trained. Of the 36 teachers ¢m- 
ployed last year, 28 were normal grad- 
uates, five had partially completed nor- 
mal courses and. three were graduates 
of high schools. 

Thus it is seen that the percentage 
of trained teachers is high for a rural 
school system, and that the length of 
teaching service is increasing, both of 
which are important factors in high 
teacher efficiency. 
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